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Pcrfons Reprefented. 

Cymbeline, king of Britain. 

... z. _ y. / n 




Leonatus Pofthumus, a gentleman, bujland to Imogen. 

Belarius, a banijhcd lord , difguifed under the name of 
Morgan. 

Guiderius, ) difguifed under the names of Polydore and 
Arviragus, J Cadwal, fuppofed fans to Belarius. 

Philario, friend to Pofthumus, ) T .. 

Iachimo, friend to Philario, j 3 lanS * 

A French Gentleman, friend to Philario. 

Caius Lucius, General of the Roman forces. 

A Roman Captain. Two Britilh Captains. 

Pifanio, fervant to Pofthumus. 

Cornelius, a Phyfician. 

Two Gentlemen. 

Twi Gaolers. 

£>ueen, wife to Cymbeline. „ 1 

Imogen, daughter to Cymbeline by a former queen. 

Helen, woman to Imogen. 

Lords, Ladies, Roman Senators, Tribunes, Apparitions, a 
Soothfayer, a Dutch Gentleman, a Spanilh Gentleman, 
Muficians, Officers, Captains, Soldiers, Mejfengers, and 
other Attendants. 

t 

SCE NE, fometimes in Britain ; fometimts in Italy. 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 

Britain. The Garden behind Cymbeline’s Palace. *** ' 
£w/rr /w« Gentlemen. 


v / " 
. w.-. 
•X; ■' 


i . Gent. You do not meet a man, but frowns : our bloods 
No more obey the heavens, than our courtiers ; 

Still feem, as does the king’s 1 . 

2. Gent. 


* Mr. Pope fuppofed the (lory of this play to have been borrowed from 
a novel of Boccace ; but he was miftaken, as an imitation of it is found 
in an old dory-book entitled, We/iward for Smelts. This imitation differs 
in as many particulars from the Italian novelift, as from Shakfpeare, 
though they concur in the more confiderable parts of the fable.- It was 
publilhed in a quarto pamphlet 1603. This is the only copy of it which 
I have hitherto feen. 

There is a late entry of it in the books of the Stationers’ Company, 
Jan. 1619, where it is laid to have been written by Kill of Kmgfon. 

Steevens. 

The tale in V/ejlvoard for Smelts which I publilhed fame years ago, I 
• {hall fubjoin to this play. The only part of the fable, however, which 
can be pronounced with certainty to be dawn from thence, is, Imogen’* 
wandering about after Pilanio has left her in the foreft; her being almoft 
familhed 5 and being taken, at a fubfequent period, into the fervice of 
the Roman General as a page. The general fcheme of Cymbtline is, in 
my opinion, formed on Boccace’s novel (Day a, Nov. 9.) and Shalt- 
fpeare has taken a circumftance from it, that is not mentioned in 
the other talc. It appears from the preface to the old tranllation of 
the Decamerone, printed in i6io, that many of the novels had before re- 
ceived an Englilh dnfs, and had been printed feparatcly : “I know, 
mod worthy lord," (fays the printer in his Epiftle Dedicatory) that many 
of them [the novels of Boccace] have long finct been publijhed before , 
as dolen from the original authour, and yet not beautified with his fweete 
dyle and elocution of phrafe, neither favouring of his Angular morall 
applications.” 

Cjmbelin e, I imagine, was written in the year 1605. See y In Attempt 
to ascertain the order of Sbakfpeare's plays , Vol. I. The king from whom 
the play takes its title began his reign, according to Holinlhcd, in the 
19th year of the reign of Auguftus Caefar; and the play commences in 
or about the twenty-fourth year of Cymbelinc’s reign, which was the 
forty-fecond year of the reign of Auguftus, and the fixteenth of the 
Chriftian sera notwithdanding which Shakfpeare has peopled Rome with 
modern Italians ; Pbilario, Iacbimo, &c. Cymbelinc is faid to have 
reigned thirty-five years, leaving at his death two fons, Guiderius and 
Arriragus. Malone. 

a You do not meet a man , but frowns : our bloods 
No more obey the heavens, than our courtiers ; 

Still feem, as does the king's .] JfV do not meet a man but frowns ; 
our bloods— our countenances, which, in popular fpcech, are faid to be 
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CYMB.ELINE. 

2 . Gent. But what’s the matter ? 

1 . Gent. His daughter, and the heir of his kingdom, whom 
He purpos’d to his wife’s fo!c fon, (a widow. 

That late he married,) hath referr’d herfelf 

Unto a poor, but worthy, gentleman: She’s wedded ; 

Her hu (band banifn’d ; fhe imprifoji’d : all 
Is outward forrow ; though, I think, the king 
Be touch’d all very heart. 

2. Gent. None but the king ? 

1. Gent. He, that hath loft her, too : fo is the queen. 
That moll defir’d the match : But not a courtier. 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 

Of the king’s looks, hath a heart that is not 
Glad at the thing they fcowl at. 

2 . Gent. And why fo ? 

regulated by the teffipet 6f the blood, -**mj mure obey the laws of Leaven,*— 
which dire Cl us to appear what we really are, — than our courtiers ; — that 
is, than the bloods of our courtiers ; but our bloods, like theirs ,—Jlill 
/cent, as doth the king's. Johnson. 

In the Yorkjhise Tragedy 1608, which has been attributed to Shakfpeare, 
blood appears to be ufed for inclination t 

“ For ’tis our blood to love what we are forbidden." 

Again, in K. Lear, A£t IV. fc. ii. 

“ — Were it my fitnefs 
“ To let thefe hands obey my blood.” 

In K. Henry Hill. A £1 III. fc. iv. is the fame thought! 

“ — fubjeft to your countenance, glad, or lorry, 

“ As I faw it inclin’d." _ Sti evens. 

Bleed is fo fr quently ufed by Shakfpeare for natural dijyofstion, (hat 
there can be no doubt concerning the meaning here. So, in All's well 
that ends well t 

“ Now his important blood will nought deny 
“ That (he’ll demand.” 

I have followed the regulation of the old copy in feparating the wrrd 
courtiers from what follows, by placing a fcmicolcn after it. “ Still 
feem” — for “ they (till i'ccm,” or “ our bloods ftill feem,” is common in 
Shakfpeare. The mark of the genitive cafe, which has been affixed. in 
the late editions to the word courtiers, docs not appear to me necefi'ary, as 
t e poet might intend to fay — 11 than our courtiers obey the heavens s” 
th g. , it muft be owned, the modern regulation derives fome fupport 
f. . r.. hat follows : 

but not a courtier, 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king’s looks,—. 

We have again, in Antony and Clecfatra, a fentiment fimilar to that 
before us : - 

“ — for he would (hi nc on thofe 
“ That made their looks by his." M A L 0 N t * 


i 
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C y M B E L I N E. 

I. Gent. He that hath mifs’d ths princefs, is a thug* 

Too bad for bad report : and he that hath her, 

(I mean, that marry’d her, — alack, good man !— - 
And therefore banilh'd,) is a creature fuch 
As, to feek through the regions of the earth 
For one his like, there would be fomething failing 
In him that Ihould compare. I do not think. 

So fair an outward, and fuch fluff within. 

Endows a man but he. 

z. Gent. You fpeak him far’. 

1. Gent. 1 4o extend him, fir, within himfelf*; 

Cruih him together, rather than unfold 
His meafure duly. 

2 . Gent. What’s his name, ar.d birth ? 

i . Gent. I cannot delve him to the root : His father - 

Was called Sicilius, who did join his honour. 

Again!! the Romans,, with Cafiibehn ; 

But had his titles b.y Tenantius*, whom 

He 

3 You freak Hut fir. ] When I was more a friend to conjeQure than I 
am at pretent, I fuppofed Shakfpeare might have written — you fpeak him 
fair : . but the old reading is probably right. You are lavifh in your en- 
comiums on him : your clogium has a wide compafs. Malone. 

■* I do extend Lim, Jir , t uitbin Limjelf :] I extend him within hirefelft 
my praife, however exterfve, is whim his merit. Johnson. 

My elogium, however extended it may feem, is (hort of his real ex- 
cellence : it is rather abbreviated than expanded. — We have again the 
fame expreflion in a fubfequent fccnc : “ The approbation of thofe that 
weep this lamentable divorce, are wonderfully to extend him.” Again, 
in the If'tnter't Tall : “ The report of her is extended more than can bo 
thought.” Malone. 

Perhaps this pafiage may be fomewhat iiluftrated by the following line* 
in Troilu i and Crejpda, Ait III : 

“ — no man is the lord of any thing, 

“ Till he communicate his parts to other : 

4< Nor doth he of him ft- if know them for aught, 

“ Till he behold them form’d in the applaufe 
“ Where they are extended," tic. St levins. 

* —Ttnant\ut,-r-\ was the father of^Cymbeli.-.e, and nephew of Caf- - 
fibelan, being the younger fon of his elder brother Lud, king of the 
fouthern part of Britain ; on whofe death Cafiibelan was admitted king. 
C^Tibelan repulfcd the Romans on their firft attack, but bring var.quifhed 
by Julius Czfar on his fecond invafion of Britain, he agreed to pay atj 
annual tribute to Rome. After his death Tenantius, Ludfs younger 
fon, (his elder brother Ar.drogeus having fled to Rome) was cftabl'lhed 
on the throne, of which they had been unjuftly deprived by their uncle. 
According to fome authorities, Tenantius quietly payed the tribute ftipu- 

f lated by Caflibclan ; accord ng to others, he refuted to pay it, and warred y 
• with the Romans. Shakfpeare fuppntes the latter to be the truth. Holin- 
fhed, who furnifhed our poet with thefc fails, furniflacd him alfo with' 
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6 C V M B E L I N E. 

He ferv’d with glory and admir’d fuccefs ; 

So gain’d the fur-addition, Leonatus : 

And had, befides thio gentleman in queftion. 

Two other fens ; who, in the wars o’the time, 

Dy’d with their (words in hand ; for which, their father 
(Then old and fond of ifl’ue) took fuc’n for row. 

That he quit being ; and his gentle lady. 

Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceas’d 
As he was born. The king, he takes the babe 
To his proteftion ; calls him Pollhumus ; 

Breeds him, and makes him of his bed-chamhfr : 

Puts to him all the learnings that his time 
Could make him the receiver of ; which he took, 

'As we do air, fall as ’twas minifter’d ; and 
Jn his fpring became a harvell : Liv’d in court, 

(Which rare it is to do,) moll prais’d, moil lov’d 5 : 

A fairple to the youngeil ; to the more mature, 

A gluts that feated them 6 ; and to tire graver, 

A child 



the name of Skifiusy who was admitted king of Britain, A. Mi 3659. 

The name of Leonatus he found in Sydney’s Arcadia. Leonatus is there 
the legitimate fon of the blind king of Paphlagonia, on whofe (lory the 
epifodc of Glofter, Edgar, and Edmund, is formed in King Lear. Sec 
Arcadia, p. 69, edit. IJ93. MaIOKE. 

5 —H v 'd in court, 

(V/litb rare it is to do,) rrcji prais'd , mofi lov'd This encomium 
is high and artful. To be at or.ee in any great degree loved and prefed, I 
Vs truly rare. Johnson. 

6 A glafs that feated them ;] A glafs that formed them", a model, by 
the 'contemplation and infpeflion of which they formed their manners. 
Johnson. 

This-paflage may be well explained by another in the fir it part of King ' 
Henry IV : 

“ — He was indeed the glafs 
“ Wherein the noble youths did drefs thetnfelves." 

Again, Ophelia defefbes Hamlet, as 

11 The glafs of fafl. icn, and the mould of form.” 

To drefs thcmlVlves therefore may be to form themfelves. Drejfer, in 
French, is to form. To drefs a Spaniel is to break him in. 

Feat is nice, exati. So, in the Tempcft : 

“ — look, bow well my garments Jit upon me, 

“ Much feater than before." 

To feat therefore may be a verb, meaning— to render nice, ex a(l : by 
the drefs of Pofthuir.us, even the more mature couriers condefceudcd to 
regolace their external appearance. Stievens. 

Feat Minftev interprets, fine, neat, brave. See alfn Barret’s Al- 
vearie, 1580* “ Feat and pleafant, concir.nee et venuflee Jcntentia." 

The poet docs nor, 1 think, mean to fay merely, that the more ma- 
ture regulated their drefs by that of Pollhumus. A glafs that feated them, 

. is 
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CYMBELINE. 

A child that guided dotards : to his miftrefs. 

For whom he now is banifh’d, — her own price 
Proclaims how Ihe elleem’d him and his virtue ; 

By her elettion may be truly read, * 

What kind of man he is. 

2. Gent. I honour him 

Even out of your report. But, ’pray you, tell me. 

Is (he foie child to the king ? 

1 . Gent. His only child. 

He had two fons, (if this be worth your hearing, 

Mark it,) the eldelt of them at three years old, 

I’ the fwathing clothes the other, from their nurfery 
Were ftolen ; and to this hour, no guel's in knowledge 
Which way they went. 

2. Gent. How long is this ago ? 

1. Gent. Some twenty years. 

2. Gent. That a king’s children (hould b% fo convey’d I 
So llackly guarded ! And the fearch fo flow. 

That could not trace them ! 

1 . Gent. Howfoe’er ’tis ftranee. 

Or that the negligence may well be laugh'd at. 

Yet is it true, fir. 

2. Gent. I do well believe you. 

i . Gent. We mult forbear : Here comes the gentleman, 
The queen, and princefs. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

The fame . 

Enter the Queen, Posthumus, and Imogen*. 

J Queen. No, be allur'd, you (hall not find me, daughter,. 
After the (lander of mod (tep-mothers, 

is a model, by viewing which their form became more elegant, and their ' 
manners more polilhed. 

We have nearly the fame image in the IVinter'i Tale i 
“ ■- ■ 1 (hould blu(h 

** To fee you fo attir’d ; fworn, 1 think, 

“ To (hew myfelf a g/afi." 

Again, more appofitely in Hamlet: 

“ He was the mark and glaft, copy and book, 

11 That fajhkn'd others.” Malodi. 

* — Imogen — J Holinflicd’s Chronicle furnilhed Shakfpeare with this 
name, which in the old black letter is fcarcely diftinguilhablc from Inno- 
gen, the wife of Brute, king of Britain. There too he found the name 
of Cloten , who, when the line of Brute was at an end, was one of the 
five kings that governed Britain. Cloten, or Cloton, was king of Corn- 
wall. Maiotii. 

Evil-ey’d 
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Evil-ey’d unto you : you are my prifoner, but 
Your gaoler lball deliver you the keys 
That lock up your jeftramt. For you, Pofthumus, 

So foon as I can win the offended king, 

I will be known your advocate : marry, yet 
The fire of rage is in him ; and ’twere good. 

You lean’d unto his fentence, with what patience 
Your wifdom may inform you. 

Poft. Pleafe your highnefs, 

I will from hence to-day. 

Queen. You know the peril : — 

I’ll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of -barr’d affcftions ; though the king 
Hath charg’d you' fhould not fpeak together. [Exit. 

I mo. O ” 

Diffembling courtefy ! How fine this tyrant 

Can tickle where Hie wounds ! — My deareft hufband, 

I fomething fear my father’s wrath ; but nothing, 

(Always referv’d my holy duty 7 ,) what 
His rage can do on me : You muft be gone ; 

And I lhall here abide the hourly fliot 
Of angry eyes ; not comforted to live. 

But that there is this jewel in the world. 

That I may fee again. 

Poft. My queen ! my miftrefs ! . . 

O, lady, weep no more ; left I give caufe 
To be fufpefled of more tendernefs 
Than doth become a man ! I will remain 
The loyal'ft hufband that did e’er plight troth. 

My residence in Rome, at one Philano’s ; 

Who to my father was a friend, to me 
Known but by letter : thither write, my queen. 

And with mine eyes I’ll drink the words you fend. 

Though ink be made of gall 8 . 

Re-enter Queen. 

Queen. Be brief, I pray you : 

If the king come, I fha.ll incur I know not 

1 {Always refem'd my holy duty ,) — ] I fay I do not fear my father, 
fo far as I may lay it without breach of duty. Johnson. 

8 Though ink l>e made of gait.) Shakfpeare, even in this poor conceit, 
has confounded the vegetable galls ufed in ink, with the animal gall, 
fuppofed to bt bitter. Johnson. 

The poet might mean cither the vegetable or the animal galls with 
equal propriety, as the vegetable gall is bitter; and I have feen an ancient 
receipt for making ink, beginning, “ Take of the black juice of the 
gall of oxen two ounces,” fee. Stuvins. 

How 
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How much of his dilpleafure : — Yet I’ll mote him 
To walk this way : 1 never do him wrong. 

But he does buy my injuries, to be friends ; 

Pays dear for my offences. Exit* * 

Poji. Should we be taking leave 
As. long a term as yet we have to live. 

The lothnefs to depart would grow : Adieu ! 

Imo. Nay, ftay a little : 

Were you but riding forth to air yourfelf. 

Such parting were too petty. Look here, love ; ; 

This diamond was my mother’s : take it, heart ; 

But keep it till you woo another wife. 

When Imogen is dead. 

Poji. How ! how ! another ? — 

You gentle gods, give me but this I have. 

And fear up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death 9 ! — Remain, remain thou here 

^ [Putting on the ring*,- 

While fenfe can keep it on 1 1 And fweeteft, faireft. 

As I my poor felf did exchange for you. 

To your fo infinite lofs ; lo, in our trifles 
'I Hill win of you: For my fake, wear this; 

9 And fear up my enthronements from a next 

With bonds of death ! ]' Shaltfpeare may pne'ic ally call the eere-elotht 
in wh'ch the deal are wrapped, the bonds oj death. It fj, we fliould read 
cere inftcad of fear. 

“ Why thy canoniz'd bones, hcarfed in death, 

“ Have buril their cerements f" 

To fear up, is properly to clefe up by burning ; h(it in this paflage the 
poet may have dropp’d tliat idea, aid uled the word fi.i.ply far to cltft 
up. Steevens. 

I believe nothing mqre than clofe up was intended. In the fpelling 
of the laft age, however, no diftinCiion was made between ctrt-cUtbm 
and fear-cloth. Cole in his Latin dictionary, 1679, explains the word 
cerot by fear-cUtth. Shaltfpeare therefore certainly might have had that 
praftice in his thoughts. Malone. 

1 While fenfe can k rp it on /] The poet ought to have written— can •• 
keep thee on, as Mr. Hope and the three fublequent editors read. But 
Shakfpcare has many fimilar inaccuracies. So, in Julius Cat far ; 

“ Cafca, you are the fivlt that rears your hand.” 
inftead of — his hand. Again, in the Rape of Lucrece; 

“ Time’s office is to calm contending Icings, 

“ To unmalk fallhood, and bring truth to light,— 

“ To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours,—.” 
inftcad of — his hours. Agni.o, in the third act of the play before us : : 

“ ■ — — Euriphilc, 

“ Thou waft their nurfe ; they took thee for their mother* 

“ And every day do honour to her grave." Malon*,- 
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CYMBELINE. 

It is a manacle tf love ; I’ll place it 

Upon this fairell prifoner. [Putting a bracelet on her arm. 

Imo. O, the gods ! — 

When (hall wc fee again ? 

Enter Cymbeline, and Lords. 

Pojl. Alack, the king ! 

Cym. Thou bafeft thing, avoid ! hence, from my 
If, after this command, thou fraught the court 
With thy unworthinefs, thou dy’It : Away ! 

Thou art poifon to my blood. 

Pojl. The gods protect you ! 

And blefs the good remainders of the court ! 

I am gone. 

Imo. There cannot be a pinch in death 
More (harp than this is*. 

Cym. O difloyal thing. 

That (houli’ft repair my youth 3 ; thou heaped 
A year’s age on me ! 

• 2 There cannot he a finch in death 

More Jharf than tbit «.] So, in K. Henry VIII. 

“ —it is a fufferance, panging 
“ As foul and body’s parting.” Malone. 
y That JhoulJ'f repair my youth;] i. e. renovate my youth ; make me 
young again. So, in P eric let. Prince of Tyre, 1609: “ — as for him, 
he brought his difeafo hither : here he doth but repair it.” Again, in 
yill'l well that endt well : 

“ — it muc^t repairs me, 

“ To talk of your good father." Malone. 

4 — a touch tno-e rare 

Subdues all fangs, all fears.] A touch more rare is a more uncom- 
mon, a finer feeling ; a more exquifitc fenfation. So, in Macbeth ; 

“ He loves us not ; 

“ He wants the natural touch." 

Rare has here the fame fignification as in a fubfequent feene : 

“ If foe be furnifo'd with a mind fo rare, 

“ She is alone the Arabian bird." 

A paiTage in K. Lear will fully illuftrate Imogen’s meaning : 

« — where the greater malady is fix’d, . 

“ The lefTer is fcarce felt." Malone. 

So, in Antony and Cleopatra, Aft I. fc. ii. 

“ The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches. 

Do ftrongly fpeak to us.” 

Again, in the Tempcjl : 

“ Haft thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
“ Of their afflictions f " &c. 

A touch is not unfrcquently ufed, by other ancient writers, in this 
fenfe. So, in Daniel’s Cleopatra , 1 554 : 

. “ So 


fight 1 


[Exit. 


Imo. 
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Imo. I befeech you, fir. 

Harm not yourfelr with your vexation ; I 
Am fenfelefs of your wrath ; a touch more rare 
Subdues all pangs, all fears 4 . 

Cym. Part grace ? obedience ? 

Imo. Pali hope, and in dcfpair ; that way, pad grace. 
Cym. That might’ll have had the foie fon of my queen ! 
Imo. O bleft, that I might not 1 I chofe an eagle. 

And did avoid a puttock 5 . 

Cym. Thou took’fl a beggar ; would’ll have made my 
throne 

A feat for bafenefs. , . 

Imo. No ; I rather added 
A luitre to it. 

Cym. O thou vile one ! 

Imo. Sir, 

It is your fault that I have lov’d Pollhumus : 

You bred him as my play-fellow ; and he is 
A man, worth any woman; over-buys me 
Almoft the fum he pays 6 . 

Cym. What ! — art thou mad ? 

Imo. Almolt, fir: Heaven rellore me! — ’Would I were 
A neat-herd’s daughter! and my Leonatus 
Our neighbour Ihepherd’s fon ! 

.. Re-enfer Queen. . s 

Cym. Thou foolilh thing ! — 

They were again together : you have done [/o the Queen.. 
Not after our command. Away with her. 

And pen her up. 

I Queen. ’Befeech your patience : — Peace, 

Dear lady daughter, peace ; — Sweet fovereign. 

Leave us to ourfelves ; and make yourfelf fome comfort: 
Out of your bell advice. 


“ So deep we feel impreffed in our blood 
“ That touch which nature with our breath did give.” 

A touch more rare is undoubtedly a more cxjvijite feeling, / fupericr 
l erfation. Jjteevens. 

* — a puttock.'] A kite. Johnson. 

* — over-huys me 

Almojl the Jum he pays.] So fmall is my value, and fo great is his, 
that in the purchal'e he has made (for which he paid himfetf), tor much 
the greater part, and nearly the Whole, of What he has giver, he has 
nothing in return. The moft minutd portion Sf his worth would be toJ 
high a price for the wife he has acquired. Malone. 

, Cym, 
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Cym. Nay, let her languilh 
A drop of blood a day ; and, being aged. 

Die of this folly ! [Exit. 

Enter Pisanio. 

Queen. Fie ! — you mull give way : 

Here is your fervant. — How now, fir ? What news ? 

Pif. My lord your fon.drew on my mailer. 

Queen. Ha ! 

No harm, I trull, is done ? 

Pi/. There might have been, 

But that my mailer rather play’d than fought. 

And had no help of anger : they were parted 
By gentlemen at hand. 

Queen. I am very glad on’t. 

Into. Your fon’s my father’s friend; he takes his part. — 
To draw upon an exile ! — O brave fir ! — 

I would they were in Africk both together ; 

Myfelf by with a needle, that I might prick 
The goer back. — Why came you from your mailer ? 

Pif. On his command : He would not fuller me 
To bring him to the haven : left thefe notes 
Of what commands I Ihould be fubjedl to. 

When it pleas’d you to employ me. 

Queen. This hath been 

Your faithful fervant I dare lay mine honour. 

He will remain fo. 

Pif. I humbly thank your highnefs. 

Queen. Pray, walk a while. 

Jmo. About fome half hour hence. 

Pray you, fpeak with me : you lhall, at lead. 

Go fee my lord aboard : for this time, leave me. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 
t A pullick Place. 

" Enter Cloten, and t*wo Lords. 

1 . Lord. Sir, I would advife you to Ihift a Ihirt ; the 
violence of adtion hath made you reek as a facrifice : 
Where air comes out, air comes in : there’s none abroad 
fo wholefome as that you vent. 

Clo. If my Ihirt were bloody, then to Ihift it — Have I 
hurt him ? _ 

2. Lord. No, faith; not fo much as his patience. 

[Aftde. 
l. Lord. 


* 
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1. Lord. Hurt him ? his body’s a paflable carcafs, if he 
be not hurt : it is a thorough-fare for ftecl, if it be not 
hurt. 

2. Lord. His ft cel was in debt ; it went 0’ the back fide 

the town. [Aftde. 

Clo. The villain would not Hand me. 

2. Lord. No ; but he fled forward ftill, toward your 
face. . [jfide. 

1. Lord. Stand you! You have land enough of your 
own : but he added to your having ; gave you fome 
ground. 

2. Lord. As many inches as you have oceans : Puppies ! 

\_ Aftde. 

Clo. I would, they had not come between us. 

2. Lord. So would I, till you had meafured how long a 
fool you were upon the ground. [ Aftde . 

Clo. And that fhe fhould love this fellow, and refufe 
me ! 

2. Lord. If it be a fin to make a true cledtion, file is 
damn’d. * [Afde. 

1 . Lord. Sir, as I told you always, her beauty and her 
brain go not together : She’s a good fign, but I have feen 
fmall refledtion of her wit 7 . 

2. Lord. She Ihines not upon fools, left the refledtion 

Ihould hurt her. [Aftde, 

Clo. Come, I’ll to my chamber : ’Would there had been 
fome hurt done ! 

2. Lord. I wifh not fo ; unlefs it had been the fall of an 
afs, which is no great hurt. [Afde. 


V She's a good flgn, hut I have feen fmall reflection of her viit.l She 
has a fair ontfide, a fpecious appearance, but no wit. 0 quanta Jpecies, 
cerebrum non hahet ! Bheedrus. Edwards. 

In a fubfequent fccne, Iachimo fpeaking of Imogen, fays, 

“ All of her, that is out of door, molt rich ! 

“ If (he be furni(h’d with a mind fo rare, 

“ She is alone the Arabian bird.” Maloki. 

I believe the poet means nothing by flgn, but fair outward (hew. 

Johnson. 

The fame allufion is common toother writers. So, inB. and Fletcher’s 
Fair Maid of the Inn : 

“ a common trull, 

“ A tempting Jig”, and curioufly fet forth 
“ To draw in riotous guefts." 

Again, in the Elder Brother, by the fame authors : 

“ Stand ftill, thou flgn of man — .” 

To undcrftand the whole torce of Shakfpeare’s idea, it (hould bg re- 
membered that anciently almoft every flgn had a motto, or fome at- 
tempt at a witticifm, underneath it. Stiivins. 

Clo. 
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Clo. You’ll go with us ? 

1 .Lord. I’ll attend your lordlhip. 1 

Clo. Nay, come, let’s go together. 

2. Lord. Well, my lord. '[Exeunt. 

' •• 
SCENE IV. 

A Room in Cymbeline’s Palace. 

Enter Imogen, Pisanio. 

Imo. I would thou grew’ft unto the fhores o’ the haven. 

And queftion’dft every fail : if he Ihould write. 

And I not have it, ’twere a paper loll 
As offer’d mercy is 3 . What was the laft 
That he fpake to thee ? 

Pi/. ’Twas, His queen , his queen ! 

Imo. Then wav’d his handkerchief ? 

Pi/. And kifs’d it, madam. 

Imo. Senfelefs linen ! happier therein than I ! — 

And that was*all ? 

Pi/. No, madam ; for fo long 
As he could make me with this eye or ear 9 
Diftinguilh him from others, he did keep 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief. 

Still waving, as the fits and ftirs of his mind 
Could bell exprefs how flow his foul fail’d on. 

How fwift his Ihip. 

Imo . Thou Ihould’ft haye made him 
As little as a crow, or lefs, ere left 
To after-eye him. 

Pi/. Madam, fo I did. 

Imo. I would have broke mine eye-llrings ; crack’d 
them, but 

To look upon him ; till the diminution 

8 'mere a paper loji 

As offer'd mercy ij.J I believe the poet’s meaning is, that the lofs of 
that paper would prove as fatal to her, as the lofs of a pardon to a con- 
demn’d criminal. A thought rcfembling this occurs in All's well that 
ends well : 

“ Like a remorfeful pardon (Jowly carried.” St £ evens. 

9 —with this eye or ear . — ] The old copy, probably from the tran- 

feriber’s ear deceiving him, his — with bis eye, &c. The correftion was * 

made by Dr. Warburton. “ How,” he alks, “ could Pofthumus make 
himfelf diftinguifhed by his ear to Pifanio ? By his tongue he might to 

the other’s ear, and this is certainly Shakfpeare’s meaning.” Malone. 

Of 
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Of fpace had pointed him (harp as mv needle ' : 

Nay, follow’d him, till he had melted from 
The fmallnefs of a gnat to air ; and then 
Have turn’d mine eye, and wept. — But, good Pifanio, 

When (hall we hear from him ? 

Pif. Be allur’d, madam. 

With his next vantage 1 . 

Imo. I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Mod pretty things to fay : ere I could tell him. 

How I would think on him, at certain hours. 

Such thoughts, and fuch ; or I could make him fwear 
The (hes of Italy (hould not betray 
Mine intereft, and his honour ; or have charg’d him. 

At the fixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight. 

To encounter me with orifons, for then 4t 

I am in heaven for him ; or ere I could 
Give him that parting kifs, which I had fet 
Betwixt two charming words 3 , comes in my father. 

And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north. 

Shakes ail our buds from growing *. 

1 — till the diminution 

Of fpace bad pointed him Jharp at my needle ;] The diminution oj 
fpace, is the diminution of which fpace is the caufe. Trees are killed by 
a blaft of lightning, that is, by blafiing, not blafied lightning." Johnson. 

1 — next vantage.] Next opportunity. Johnson, 

3 ■■ or ere I could 

Give him that parting kifs, which I had fet 

Betwixt two charming words, — ] Dr. Warburton pronounces as 
abfolutely as if he had been prefent at their parting, that thefe two 
charming words were, adieu Poftbumus ; but as Mr. Edwards has ob- 
ferved, “ flie mud have underftood the language of love very little, if 
flic could find no tenderer expreflion of it, than the name by which 
every one called her hulband.” Stiivens. 

4 Shakes all our buds from growing .] i. e. our buds of love, as our 

authour has elfewhere exprefled it. Dr. Warburton, becaufe the buds of 
flowers are here alluded to, very idly reads — Shakes all our buds from 
blowing. The buds of fiowers undoubtedly are meant, and Shakfpearc 
himfelf has told us in Romeo and Juliet that they grow j v. 

“ This bud of love, by fummer’s ripening breath 
“ May prove a beauteous flower, when next we meet.” 

Malonc. 

A bud, without any diAinft idea, whether of flower or fruit, is a 
natural reprefentation of any thing incipient or immature ; and the buds 
of flowers, if flowers are meant, glow to flowers, as the buds of fruits 
grow to fruits. Johnson. 

Shakes all our buds, &c.] So, in the i8th Sonnet of our authors 
“ Rough winds do Jbake the darling buds of May.” 

Again, in the Taming of the Shrew : - 

“ Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds jbake fair buds." 

Stzxveks, 

Enter 
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Enter a Lady. 

Lady. The queen, madam. 

Defires your highnefs’ company. » 

Imc. Thofe things 1 bid you do, get them difpatch’d.— 

I will attend the queen. 

Pi/. Madam, I lhall. \Exeunt; 

SCENE V. 

Rome. An Apartment in Philario’s Hot/e. 

Enter Philario, Iachimo*, a Frenchman, uDutchman,- 
and a Spaniard. 

lach. Relieve it, fir : I have feen him in Britain : he 
was then of a crefcent note ; expected to prove fo worthy, 
as fince he hath been allowed the name of : but I could 
then have look’d on him without the help of admiration ; 
though the catalogue of his endowments had been tabled 
by his fide, and I to perufe him by items. 

Phi. You fpeak of him when he was lefs furnifh’d, than . r * 

now he is, with that which makes him 4 both without and 
within. 

French. I have feen him in France : we had very many 
there, could behold the fun with as firm eyes as he. 

Iach. This matter of marrying his king’s daughter, 

(wherein he mult be weigh’d rather by her value, than 
his own,) words him, I doubt not, a great deal from the. 
matter 5 . 

French. And then his banifhment : — 

lach. Ay, and the approbation of thofe, that weep this 
lamentable divorce, under her colours 6 , are wonderfully 
to extend him 7 ; be it but to fortify her judgment, which 

elfe 


* — Iacbimo, — ] The name of Giacomo occurs in Tie two Gentle-- 
women of Venice, a novel which immediately follows that of Rbotr.eo 
and Julietta in the fecond tome of Painter’s Palace of Pleasure. 

Malone.. 

4 — makes him — ] In the fcnfe in which we fay, This will make or 
iKflr you. Johnson. 

1 -—words him — a great deal from the matter .] Makes the defeription 
of him very diftant from the truth. Johnson. 

6 —under her colours,] Under her banner; by her infitier.ee. 

Johnson. 

7 — and fee approbation of thofe — sect wonderfully to extend him', J 
This grammatical inaccuracy is common in Shakfpeare’s plays. So, 
in Julius Ceefar ; 

' “ The ' 
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elfe an cafy battery might lay flat, for taking a beggar 
without lefs quality 8 . But how comes it, he is to fojourn 
with you ? How creeps acquaintance ? 

Fhi. His father and I were foldiers together ; to whom I 
have been often bound for no lefs than my life : — 

Enter Post humus. 

Here comes the Briton : Let him be fo entertained amongft 
you, as fuits, with gentlemen of your knowing, to a 
flranger of his quality. — 1 befeech you all, be better 
known to this gentleman ; whom I commend to you, as 
a noble fiiend of mine: How worthy he is, I will leave 
to appear hereafter, rather than ftory him in his own 
hearing. 

French. Sir, we have known together in Orleans. 

Foft. Since when I have been debtor to you for courte- 
F:es, which I will be ever to pay, and yet pay Hill 9 . 

“ The pcflure of your blows are yet unknown.” * 

The modern editors, however, read — approbations. 

Extend has here the fame meaning as in a former feene, See p. 5, 
n. 4. Malone. t 

* — •without lefs quality.] Whenever lefs or more is to be joined with 
a verb denoting want, or a prepofition of a fimiUr import, Shakfpeare 
never fails' to be entangled in a grammatical inaccuracy, or rather, to 
ufe words that exprefs the very contrary of what he means. In a note on 
Antony and Cleopatra , I have proved this inconteftably, by comparing a 
paffage limilar to that in the text with the words of Plutarch on which it , 
was formed. The pafiage is : 

“ —I — condemn myfelf to lack 

The courage of a woman, lefs noble mind 
“ Than (he — .” 

Again, in the Winter's Tale: 

“ — I ne’er heard yet 
“ That any of thefe bolder vices wanted 
“ Lefs impudence, to gainfay what they did, 

“ Than to perform it fird.” 

Again, in K. Lear ; 

“ — I have hope 

“ You lefs know how to value her deferts 
“ Than (he to fcant her duty.” 

Mr. Rowe and all the fubfequent editors read — without more quality, 
and fo undoubtedly Shakfpeare ought to have written. On the ftage, an 
aflor may redtify fuch petty errors 5 but it is the duty of an editor to ex- 
hibit what his author wrote. Malone. 

9 — which 1 will he ever to pay, and yet pay fill A So, in All's well 
that ends well : 

“ Which I will ever pay, and pay again, 

“ When I have found it.” 

Again, in our author’s 30th Sonnet: 

“ Which I new pay, as if not pay’d before.” Malone. 

French. 
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French. Sir, you o’er-rate my poor kindnefs : I was 
glad I did atone my countryman and you 1 , it had been 
pity, you Ihould have been put together with fo mortal a 
purpoi'e, as then each bore, upon importance of fo flight 
and trivial a nature 1 . 

Poft. By your pardon, fir, I was then a young traveller; 
rather (hunn’d to go even with what I heard, than in my 
every aftion to be guided by others’ experiences 3 : but, 
upon my mended judgment, (if I offend not to fay it is 
mended,) my quarrel was not altogether flight. 

French. ’Faith, yes, to be put to the arbitrement of 
fwords ; and by fuch two, that would, by all likelyhood, 
have confounded one the other 3 , or have fallen both. 

Iach. Can we, with manners, alk what was the diffe- 
rence ? 

French. Safely, I think : ’twas a contention in publick» 
which may, without contradiftion 4 , fufllr the report. It 
was much like an argument that fell out laft night, where 
each of us fell in praife of our country miftreffes: This 

* — I did atone. See.] To atone fignifies in this place to reconcile. So 
Ben Jonfon, in The Jiler.t Woman : 

“ There had been fome hope to atone you.” Stixvxns. 

* —i ifmn importance of fo fight and trivial a nature .) Importance i* 
here as elfewherc in Shaklpcare, importunity, mitigation. 

Malone. 

3 —rather fhnnn'd to go evei with what I heard, than in my every 
adion to he guided by other i' experiencot ;] Shunn'd to go even means the 
fame as chofe not to go even. I avoided, fays Pofthumus, fquaring my 
aftions by fuch rules as 1 heard laid : J rather chafe to aft according 
to my own diferetion, in oppoiition to fuch rules, than to be guided by the 
experience of others. 

Dr. Johnfon fays, the meaning is, “ I was then willing to take for my 
direction the experience of others, more than fuch intelligence as I had 
gathered myfelf.” But this interpretation is at once repugnant to the 
words themfelves, and to the context, Pofthumus is here apologizing 
for the impetuoiity of his youth, when at his firft eutfet in the world he 
thought himfelf wifer than thofe who had run the race of life before him. 
For this condu& he blames himfelf, and owns his judgment was then 
faulty and immature. However, (he adds) even now, when I have at- 
tained more diferetion, and my judgment (if I may be permitted to fay 
fo) is mended, I cannot acknowledge that the fubjeft of our quarrel was 
of a trivial nature. , 

Since the above note was written, I have obferved that Mr. Mafon has 
made a fimilar obfervation* Malone. 

3 — confounded one the other,~\ To confound in our author's time figni- 
fied— to dejircy. Malone. 

4 — which may, without contradidicn, &c.] Which, undoubtedly, 
may be publickly told. Johnson. 

. gentleman 
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gentleman at that time vouching, (and upon warrant of 
bloody affirmation,) his to be more fair, virtuous, wife, 
chafte, conllant-qualified, and lefs attcmptible, than any 
the fared of our ladies in France. 

Iacb. That lady is not now living ; or this gentleman’s 
opinion, by this, worn out. 

Poft. She holds her virtue Hill, and I my mind. 

Iacb. You mult not fo far prefer her ’fore ours of Italy. 

Poft. Being fo far provoked as I was in France, I would 
abate her nothing; though I profefs myfelf her adorer 5 , 
not her friend. 

Iacb. As fair, and as good, (a kind of hand-in-hand 
comparifon,) had been fomething too fair, and too good, 
for any lady in Britany. If (he went before others I have 
feen, as that diamond of yours out-luftres many I have 
beheld, I could not but believe (he excell’d many : but I 
have not feen the mod precious diamond that is, nor you 
the lady 6 . 

Poft . 

s —though I prof ft, &c.] Though I have not the common obli- 
gation! of a lover to his miftrefs, and regard her not with the fondnefs of 
a friend, but the reverence of an adorer. Johnson. 

6 — If jhe taint before others I have feen , as that diamond of yours 
out-luftres many I have beheld, I could not but believe Jhe excell'd many : 
but 1 have, not feen the moft precious diamond that is, nor you the lady.] 
The old aopy reads — I could not believe (he excell’d many. Dr. Warbur- 
ton very properly alks, “ What, if flic did really excel others, could ha 
not believe that foe did -xc*l them ?” To reflate therefore the paffag* to 
fcnfe, he omits the word not, and reads — “ I could believe foe excell'd 
tnahy,’’ — which undoubtedly affords a clear fenfe. 

“ The old reading," fays Mr. Stcevens, “ may very well ftand. If, 
ftys Iachimo, your miftrefs went before fome others I have feen, only in 
ike fame degree your diamond out-luftres many I have likewife feen, I 
foauld not admit on that account that foe excell’d many : but 1 ought not 
to make myfelf the judge of who is the faireft lady, or which is the 
brighteft diamond, till I have beheld the fineft of either kind which na- 
ture has hitherto produced.’’ 

To this paraphrafe I make the fame objeftion that I have done to many 
others in revifing thefe plays ; namely, that a meaning is extra died from 
the words that they in no fort warrant. In the firft place Mr. S. under- ' 
Hands the word as to mean only as, or as little as ; and affumes that 
Iachimo means, not merely to deny the fuper-eminent and unparallel’d 
value of the diamond of Pofthumus, but greatly to depreciate it; though 
both the context, and the words — went before, moft precious, and out- 
luftres, muft prefent to every reader a meaning direftly oppofite. adly. 
According to this interpretation, the adverfitive particle but is ufed with- 
out any propriety ; as will appear at once by ftortening Mr. Steevens’s 
paraphrafe, and adding a few words that are requifite to make the deduc- 
tion conf. quential : 

M If 
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Pcji. I prais’d her, as I rated her : fo do I my ftone. 

Jack. What do you efteem it at ? 

PcJl. 

If your miftrefs went before others I have f en, only in the fame 
degree your diamond out-luftres many I have likewifc feen, 1 (hould not 
admit on that account that (he excelled many, [forsyour diamond is an 
ordinary for.e, and docs nor excel! many :] But i have not feen the moft 
precious diamond in the world, nor you the moft beautiful lady : and there- 
fore 1 can r.ot admit joe excells all." • 

Here, after aliening that “ he could not admit Ihe excelled many," 
he is made to add, by way of qualification, and in opfcftion to what he 
has already faid, that “ inafmuch as he has not feen all the fine women 
and fine diamonds in the world, he cannot admit that (he excclls all." 
If he had admitted that (he excelled many, this conclufion would be con- 
fident and intelligible ; but net admitting that pofition, as he is thus made 
tu do, it is inconfequenful, i f not abfurd. 

I agree therefore entirely with Dr. Warburton and Dr. Johnfon in 
thinking that the pafiage as it (lands in the old copy, is nonfenle, and that 
fome emendation is neceflary. 

Dr. Warburton, as I have already obferved, amended the paftage by 
omitting the word not ; but of all the modes of emendation this is the 
moft exceptionable. I have often had occafion to obferve that one of 
the moft frequent errours of the prof, is omifiion, and confequently the 
lead exceptionable of all emendations is the infertion of a word that ap- 
pears from the context, or from the metre, to have been omitted. In the 
tirft folio edition of Lease's Labour's Left we find— 

“ O, that your face were full of oes” 
inftead of the true reading, which is furnilhed by the quarto, 1598 : 

“ O, that your face were not fo full of oes — ” 

Again, in Timor of jithens, Aft V. edit. 16231 
“ — Nothing can you (leal 
“ But thieves do lo'fe it. Steal left for this— .” 

AH the modern editions here rightly read — “ Steal not lefs for this.” 

Again, in Romeo and Juliet, folio 1632 : “ — they (land fo much on 
the new form, that they can fit at eafe on the old bench t” inftead of 
“ — they can not fit/’ Sec. Again, in the Merry Wives of Windfor ^ 
folio, 1623, p. 55: “ — good gentlemen, let him ftrike. the old wo- 
man j” inilead of “ — let him not llrike the old woman.” I could 
eafily add twenty other initanccs of tht fame kind. 

In the pafiage before us, I am perfuaded that either the word but was 
omitted after not, by the carelefsncfs of the compofitor or transcriber, or, 
that not was printed inilead of but : a miftake that has often happened in 
thefe plays. 

Of the latter opinion is Mr. Heath, who propofes to read, “ I could 
but believe,” and this affords nearly the fame meaning as the reading now 
adopted. 1 rather incline to the emendation which I propofed fome years 
ago, and which is now placed in the text, becaufe the adverfative par- 
ticle in the next claufc of the fentence is thus more fully oppofed to what 
precedes ; and thus the reafoning is clear, exaft, and confequcntial. 
“ If, fays lachimo, (he furpafied other women that I have feen in the 
fame proportion that your diamond out-luftrcs many diamonds that I have 
beheld, 1 cculd not but acknowledge that flic excelled many women ; but 

1 have 
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Poft. More than the world enjoys. , 

Inch. Either your unparagon’d miftrefs is dead, or fhe’s 
out-prized by a trifle. 

Poji. You are miftaken : the one may be fold, or given ; 
if there were * wealth enough for the purchafe, or merit 
for the gift : the other is not a thing for fale, and only the 
gift of the gods. 

lacb. Which the gods have given you ? 

Pofl. Which, by their graces, I will keep. 

lach. You may wear her in title yours : but, you know, 
ftragge fowl light upon neighbouring ponds. Your ring 
may Tbe llolen too : fo, of your brace of unprizeable efti- 
mations, the one is but frail, and the other cafual ; a 
cunning thief, or a that-way-accontplifh’d courtier, would 
hazard the winning both of iirft and laft. 

Poji. Your Italy contains none fo accomplilh’d a cour- 
tier, to convince the honour of my millrefs 7 ; if in the 
hold ng or lofs of that, you term her frail. I do nothing 
doubt, you have ftore of thieves } notwithftanding, I fear 
not my ring. 

1 have not feen the mofl valuable diamond in the world, nor you the moll 
beautiful woman : and therefore I cannot admit jhe excells all. 

It is urged, that “ it was the buiinefs of Iachimo on this occafion to 
appear an intidel to beauty, in order to fpirit Poll humus to lay the wager." 
He is fo far an infidel as r.ot to allow Imogen tranfeendent beauty, fur- 
palling the beauty of all womankind. It was by no means nccefl'ary, in 
order to excite the adoring Poflhumus to a wager, to deny that ihc pof- 
fellcd any beauty whatfoever. 

That the word as in this paflage means — or much as, and not as little 
as, as I have endeavoured to Ihew in this note, is further confirmed by a 
paflage in Adi V. where IaChimo is the fpeakcr, and again ufes the fame 
expreflion s 

“ If that thy country, Britain, go before 
“ This lout, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
, “ Is, that we fcarce are men, and you are gods." 

For the length of this note I lhall make no apology. Whenever 
much has been already faid by ingenious men on a controverted paflage, 
in which emendation is abfolutely neceflary, every objedtion that can be 
made to the reading adopted Ihould, if poflible, be obviated. No one 
Can be more an enemy to long notes, or unnecefj'ary emendations, than the 
prefent editor. Malone. 

* < — if there were — ] Old copy 1 — or if— for the purchafes, &c. the 
tompofitor having inadvertently repeated the word or which has juft 
Occurred. The corredlion was made by Mr. Rowe. MaloNe. 

1 —to convince the honour of my miftrefs ;] Convince, for overcome. 

- Wareurton. 

So, in Macbeth : 

*• — their malady convinces 

The great allay ofllrt.” JoKNsoIt. 

; ’• s .v 'y .. Pit. 
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Phi. Let us leave here, gentlemen. 

• Pojl. Sir, with all my heart. This worthy fignior, I 
thank him, makes no ltranger of me ; we are familiar at 
firft. 

lack. With five times fo much converfation, I Ihould 
get ground of your fair miftrefs : make her go back, even 
to the yielding ; had I admittance, and opportunity to 
friend. 

Pojl. No, no. 

lacb. I dare, thereupon, pawn the moiety of my eftate 
to your ring ; which, in my opinion, o’er-values it^rme- 
thing : But I make my wager rather againft your confi- 
dence, than her reputation : and, to bar your offence 
herein too, I durll attempt it again!! any lady in the 
world. 

Pojl. You arc a great deal abufed 8 in too bold a per- 
fuafion ; and I doubt not you fullain what you’re worthy 
of, by your attempt. 

Iacb. What’s that ? 

Pojl. A repulfe : Though your attempt, as you call it, 
deferve more ; a pur.ifhment too. 

Phi. Gentlemen, enough of this : it came in too fud- 
denly ; let it die as it w'as born, and, I pray you, be bet- 
ter acquainted. 

Jack. ’Would I had put my eftate, and my neighbour’s 
on the approbation 9 of what I have fpoke. 

Pojl. What lady would you choofe to afiail ? 

lacb. Yours; whom in conftancy, you think, Hands fo 
fafe. I will lay you ten thoufand ducats to your ring, that, 
xommend me to the court where your lady is, with no more 
advantage than the opportunity of a fccond conference, 
and I will bring from thence that honour of hers, which 
you imagine fo referved. _ 

Pojl. 1 will wage againft your gold, gold to it : my ring 
I hold dear as my finger ; ’tis part of it. 

lacb. You are a friend, and therein the wifer ’. If you 
buy ladies’ flefti at a million a dram, you cannot preferve 
/ it 

a abujeet ' — ] Deceived. Johnson. 

9 —.approbation—] Proof. Johnson. 

* You are a friend, and therein the wifer.] I cor reft H : 

You- are afraid, and therein the wifer. 

What Iachimo fays, in the clofe of his fpeech, determines this to have 
been our poet’s reading : — “ But, 1 fee you have fome religion in you, 
that you Jear .” Warbubton. *« 

You 
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it from tainting : But, I fee, you have fome religion in 
you, that you fear. 

Poji. This is but a cuftom in your tongue ; you bear a 
graver purpofe, I hope. 

lack. I am the mailer of my fpeechcs ; and would un- 
dergo what’s fpoken, I fwear. 

Poft. Will you ? — I lhall but lend my diamond till 
your return : — Let there be covenants drawn between 
us : My miftrefs exceeds in goodnefs the hugenefs of your 
unworthy thinking : I dare you to this match : here’s my 
ring. 

Phi. I will have it no lay. 

Iacb. By the gods it is one : — If I bring you no fufficient 
teftimony that 1 have enjoy’d the dearelt bodily part of 
your miftrefs, my te» thoufand ducats are yours ; fo is 
your diamond too 1 . If I come off, and leave her in fuch 

honour 


Ton art a friend to the lady, and therein the ivifer, as you will not 
expofe her to hazard ; and that you fear, is a proof of your religious 
fidelity. Johnson. 

Though Dr. Warburton affixed his name to the preceding note, it is 
verbatim taken from one written by Mr. Theobald on this paflagc. 

A friend in our author's time often fignified a lover. Iachimo there- 
fore might mean that Pofthumus was wife in being only the lover of 
Imogen, and not having bound himfclf to her by the indiffbluble ties of 
marriage. But unluckily Pofthumus has already faid he is not her friend, 
but her adorer: this therefore could hardly have been Iachimo’s meaning. 

1 cannot fay that I am entirely fatisfied with Dr. Johnfon’s interpre- 
tation ; yet I have nothing better to prop >fc> 11 You are a friend to the 
lady, and therefore will not expofe her to hazard.” This furrly is not 
warranted by what Pofthumus has juft faid. He is ready enough to ex- 
pofe her to hazard. He has a filially expofed her to hazard by accepting 
the wager. He will not indeed rilk his diamond, but has offered to lay 
• fum of money, that Iachimo, “ with all appfances and means to boot,” 
will not be able to corrupt her. I do not therefore fee the force of 
Iachimo’s ebfervation. It would have been more “ german to the mat- 
ter” to have faid, in allufion to the former words of Pofthumus — You 
are not a friend, i. e. a lover, arid therein the wifer : for all women are 
corruptible. M ALONE. 

2 If I bring you no fufficient teftimony that I have enjoy'd the deareft 
hodily part of your miftrejs, my ten thoufand ducats are yours, Jo is your 
diamond too :] Of the two conditions ot this wager, Iachimo only men- 
tions that which is favourable to Pofthumus. Dr. Warburton thought it 
probable he ihould mention both, and therefore fuppofed that Shakfpcare 
wrote — if I bring you fufficient teftimony, dec. my ten thoufand ducats arc 
mine: fo, &c. Malone. 

I once thought this emendation right, but am now of opinion, that 
Shakfpeare intended that Iachimo, having gained his purpofe, Ihould 
defignedly drop the invidious and oftenfive part of the wager, and, to 

flatter 
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honour as you have truft in, (he your jewel, this your 
jewel, and my gold are yours ; — provided, I have your 
commendation, for my more free entertainment. 

Poft. I embrace thefe conditions ; let us have articles 
betwixt us : — only, thus far you (hall anfwer. If you 
make your voyage upon her, and give me direttly to uft- 
dcrftand you have prevail’d, I am no further your enemy, 
(lie is not worth our debate : if lhe remain unfeduced, 
(you not making it appear otherwife,) for your ill opinion, 
and the aflault you have made to her chaility, you lhall 
anfwer me with your fword. 

Iach. Your hand; a covenant: We will have thefe 
things fet down by lawful counfel, and ftraight away for 
Britain ; left the bargain (hould catch cold, and ftarve : 
I will fetch my gold, and have our two wagers recorded. 

Poft. Agreed. \Exeunt Post, and Iach. 

French. Will this hold, think you ? 

Phi. Signior Iachimo will not from it. Pray, let us 
follow ’em. \Exeunt. 


S C E N E VI. . 

Britain. A Room in Cymbeline’s Palace. 

Enter Queen, Ladies, Cornelius. 

Queen . Whiles yet the dew’s on ground, gather thofe 
flowers ; 

Make hafte : Who has the note of them ? 

1. Lady. I, madam* 

Queen. Difpatch.-— [ Exeunt Ladies. 

Now, mafter dodlor ; have you brought thofe drilgs ? 

Cor. Pleafeth your highnefs, ay ; here they are, ma- 
dam : [prefenting a J mall box . 

But I befeech your grace, (without offence ; 

My confcience bids me alk ;) wherefore you have 
Commanded of me thefe moft poifonous compounds. 

Which arc the movers of a languifhing death ; 

But, though flow, deadly ? 

Queen. I wonder, doftor, 

Thou alk’ft me fuch a queftion : Have I not been 
Thy pupil long ? Haft thou not learn’d me how 

flatter Pofthumus, dwell long upon the more pleafing part of the repre- 
fentstion. One condition of a wager implies the other, and there is no 
need to mention both. Johnson. 

To 
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To make perfumes ? diftill ? preferve ? yea, fo, 

That our great king himfolf doth woo me oft 
For my confettions ? Having thus far proceeded, 

( CJnlefs thou think’ft me devililh,) is’t not meet 
That I did amplify my judgment in 
Other /rouclufions 3 ? I will try the forces 
Of thefe thy compounds on fuch creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging, (but none human,) 
To try the vigour of them, and apply 
Allavments to their aft ; and by them gather 
Their feveral virtues, and effefts. 

Cor. Your highnefs 

Shall from this praftice but make hard your heart 4, : 
Befides, the feeing thefe effefts will be 
Both noifome and infeftious. 

Queen. O, content thee. — 


Enter Pisan to. 


Here comes a flattering rafeal ; upon him [A/ide. 

Will I firft work 5 : he’s for his maftcr. 

And enemy to my fon. — How now, Pifanio ? — 

Doftor, your fervice for this time is endsd ; 

Take your own way. 

Cor. I do fufpeft you, madam ; 

But you ftiall do no harm. [AJide. 

Queen. Hark thee, a word. — [to Pifenio. 

Cor. \AJide,~] I do not like her*'. She doth think, fhe 
has 


Strangs 


3 Other conclufions f Other experiments. I commend, fays Walton, alt 
angler that tries conclufions, and improves his art. Johnson. 

♦ Tour higpnefs 

Shall from this pradice lut make hard your heart :] There is in this 
paffage nothing that much requires a note, yet I cannot forbear to pufli it 
forward into obfervation. The thought would probably have been more 
amplified, had our authour lived to be (hocked with fuch experiments as 
have been publilbed in later times, by a race of men that have prattifed 
tortures without pity, and related them without lhamc, and arc yet fuf- 
fered to creft their heads among human beings. 

Cape faxa manu, cape robora, pallor. Johnson. 

5 Will I firft -work ;] She means, I believe, that on him firft (he will 
try the efficacy of her poifon. Malone. 

6 1 do not like her .— ] This foliloquy is very inartificial. The fpeaker 
is under no ftrong p re (lure of thought ; he is neither reftT.’ing, repent- 

Voi. XIII. C ing, 
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Strange lingering poifons : I do know her fpirit. 

And will not trull one of her malice with 
A drug of fuch damn’d nature : Thofe, ihe has. 

Will llupify and dull the fenfe a while : 

Which firft, perchance, (he’ll prove on cats, and dogs ; - 
Then afterward up higher : but there is 
No danger in what (hew of death it makes. 

More than the locking up the fpirits a time*. 

To be more frelh, reviving. She is fool’d 
With a mod falfe effed ; and I the truer. 

So to be falfe with her. 

0>uccn. No further fervice, doftor. 

Until I fend for thee. 

Cor. I humbly take my leave. [Exit, 

gueeti. Weeps (he Hill, fay’ll thou ? Doll thou think, in 
time 

She will not quench ; and let indrudions enter 
Where folly now poflefl'es ? Do thou work : 

When thou (halt bring me word, (he loves my fon. 

I’ll tell thee, on the inllant, thou art then 
As great as is thy mailer : greater ; for 
His fortunes all lie fpeechlefs, and his name 
Is at lad gafp : Return he cannot, nor 
Continue where he is : to fhift his being 7 . 

Is to exchange one mifery with another; 

And every day, that comes, comes to decay 
A day’s work in him : What (halt thou exped. 

To be depender on a thing that leans 8 ? 

Who cannot be new built ; nor has no friends, 

[The Queen drops a box : Pifanio takes it up. 

So much as but to prop him ? — Thou tak’ll up 
Thou know’d not what ; but take it for thy labour : 

It is a thing I made, which hath the king 

ing, fufpe&ing, nor deliberating, and yet makes a long fpccch to tell 
himfelf what himfelf knows. Johnson. 

This foliloquy, however inartificial in refped of the fpeaker, is yet 
neceflary to prevent that uneafinefs which would naturaLy arife in the 
mind of an audience on recoiledion that the queen had mifehievous 
ingredients in her poffeflion, unlefs they were undeceiv'd as to the quality 
of them ; and it is no lefs ufcful to prepare us for the return of Imogen 
to life. Steevens. t 

* — a time, — ] So the old copy. All the modem editions— a 
time. Malone. 

7 — to Jhift bis being, To change his abode. Johnson. 

• — that leans ?] That inclines towards its fall. Johhson. 

Five 
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Five times redeem’d from death : I do not know 
What is more cordial : — Nay, 1 pr’ythee, take it ; 

It is an earned of a farther good 
-That I mean to thee. Tell thy miflrefs how 
The cafe Hands with her ; do’t, as from thyfelf. 

Think what a chance thou changed on 9 ; but think 
Thou had thy midrefs dill ; to boot, my fon. 

Who lhall take notice of thee : I’ll move the king 
To any (hape of thy preferment, fuch 
As thou’lt delire ; and then myfelf, I chiefly. 

That fet thee on to this defert, am bound 
To load thy merit richly. Call my women : 

Think on my words. [Exit Pifa.] — A fly and condant 
knave ; 

Not to be (hak’d : the agent for his mader ; 

And the remembrance of her, to hold 

The hand fad to her lord. — I have given him that. 

Which, if he take, lhall quite unpeople her 
Of leigers for her fweet 1 ; and which Ihe, after, 
v Except lhe bend her humour, lhall be allur’d 


Re-enter Pisanio anti Ladies. 

To tade of too. — So, fo ; — well done, well done : 

The violets, cowflips, and the primrofes. 

Bear to my clofet : — Fare thee well, Pifanio ; 

Think on my words. [Exeunt Queen, and Ladies* 

Pif. And lhall do : 

But when to my good lord I prove untrue. 

I’ll choke myfelf : there’s all I’ll do for you. [Exit. 

9 Think vihat a chance thou change ft on ;— ] Such Is the reading of the 
old copy, which by fucceeding editors has been altered into, 

Think what a chance thou chancejl on ; — 
and Think what a change thou chanceji on 

but unnecefiarily. The meaning is : “ Think with what a fair profpeft 
of mending your fortunes you now change your prefent fervice." 

Steevens. 

A line in our author’s Rafe of Lucrece adds fome fupport to the 
reading— thou cbanceft on, which is much in Shakfpeare's manner: 

“ Let there bechance him pitiful m\(-chancet." Malone. 

* Of leigers for her fweet ;] A leiger ambafTador, is one that relides 
at a foreign court to promote lus matter's intereft. Johnson. 

C 2 SCENE 
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SCENE VII. 

Another Room in the fame. 

Enter Imogen. 

I mo. A father cruel, and a ftep-dame falfe ; 

A foolifh fuitor to a wedded lady. 

That hath her hufband baniih’d ; — O, that hufband ! 

My fupreme crown of grief 1 ! and thofe repeated 
Vexations of it ! Had I been thief-ftolen. 

As my two brothers, happy ! but moil miferable 
Is the defue that’s glorious : Bleffed be thofe. 

How mean foe’er, that have their honeft wills, \ 

Which feafons comfort 3 . — Who may this be? Fie! 

Enter 


2 — 0, that hufband ! 

My fufreme crown of grief!] Imogen means to fay, that her fepa 
ration from her hufband is the completion of her diflrefs. So, in King 
Lear ; 

“ This would have feem’d a period 
“ To fuch as love not forrow ; but another, 

“ To amplify too much, would make much more, 

“ And top) extremity .” 

Again, in Coriolattus : 

“ —the fpire and top of praife.” 

Again, more appofitely, in Troilus and Crcjfida : 

“ Make Crelfid’s name the very crown of falfehood.” 

Again, in the IKinter's Tale ; 

“ The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 

“ I do give loft.” Malone. 
a — but moji miferable 

Is the defire that's glorious : blefjed he thofe 

How mean foe'er, that have their honefl wills, 

JVhkh feafons comfort.] Dr. Warburton and Mr. Stecvens are of 
opinion that the former part of this paffzge means — “ To be able to refine 
on calamity is the miferable privilege of thole who are born with afpiring 
thoughts, and elegant defires.” But, in my apprehenfion, Imogen’s fen- 
timent, is Amply this : — Had I been flolen by thieves in m.y irfanry, (or, 
as fhe fays in another place, born a neat -herd's daughter,) I Lad been 
happy. But injiead of that, I am in a Ugh, and, what is called, a glo- 
rious fatten ; and mof miferable is fuch a fituation ! Pregnant with cala- 
mity arc thofe defires, which afpim to glory 5 to fplcndid titles, or eleva- 
tion of rank ! Happier far are thofe, how low foever their rank in life , 
who have it in their power to gratify their virtuous inclinations : a circum- 
fance that gives an additional zeft to comfort itfelf, and renders it Jomething 
mere ; or, (to borrow our authour’s words in another place) which keeps 
comfort always frefh and lading. 

A line in Timon of Athens, may perhaps prove the beft comment on the 
former part of this paffage : 

“ O the 
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Enter Pijanio, and IaCHIMO. 

Pi/. Madam, a noble gentleman of Rome ; 

Comes from my lord with letters. 

lack. Change you, madam ? 

Tne worthy Leonatus is in l'afety. 

And greets your hignnefs dearly. [ prefents a letter. 

lmo. Thanks, good fir ; 

You are kindly welcome. 

la eh. All of her, that is out of door, moil rich ! \_Afide. 
If (he be furnifh’d with a mind fo rare. 

She is ajone the Arabian bird ; and I 
Have loft the wager. Boldnefs be my friend ! 

Ann me, audacity, from head to foot ! 

Or, like the Partnian, I ihall flying fight ; 

Rather, direflly fly. 

lmo. [reads .] — He is one of the noblcjl note, to nuhofit kind - 
nefjes l am mofi infinitely tied. Reflect upon him accordingly, 
as you ‘value your truji. 

Lkonatus' 1 . 

So 



“ O the fierce wrctcbedneft that glory brings !" 

• In King Henry Kill, alfo, Anna Bullen utters a fentiment that berrs 
a ftrong refemblance to that before us s 
“ — I (wear 'tis better 
“ To dwell with humble livers in content, 

“ Than to be perk'd up in a glift'ring grief, 

“ And wear a golden Jorroiu." 

Of the verb to feafon , (of which the true explanation was originally 
given by Mr. Steevens) fa many indances occur as fully to judify this 
interpretation. It is ufed in the fame metaphorical fenfe in Daniel’s 
Cleopatra, a tragedy, 15941 

“ This that did feafon all my four of life, — .” 

Again, in our authour’s Romeo and Juliet : 

“ How much fait water throw away in hade, 

“ To feafon love, that of it doth not tade !” 

Again, in Twelfth Night : 

“ All this, to feafon 

“ A brother’s dead love, which (he would keep frejh 
“ And lajting in her fad remembrance.” Malone. 

4 — at you value your truji. Leonatus,'] Mr. Mafon thinks -this 
an unfuitable conclufion of a letter to a princefs and a beloved wife, and 
would therefore read — as you value your trueft Leonatus. His conjefture 
would have more weight, if it were certain that thefe were intended as 
the concluding words of the letter. It is more probable that what warmed 
the very middle of the heart of Imogen, formed the conclufion of Pod- 
humus's letter; and the words — fa far, and hy the reft, fupport that fup- 
pofition. Though Imogen reads the name of her hnlband, (he might 

C 3 fupprefa 
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So far I read aloud : 

But even the very middle of my heart 
Is warm’d by the reft, and takes it thankfully. — 

You are as welcome, worthy fir, as I 
Have words to bid you ; and ihall find it fo. 

In all that I can do. 

lacb. Thanks, faireft lady. — 

What ! are men mad ? Hath nature given them eyes 
To fee this vaulted arch, and the rich crop 
Of fea and land 5 , which can diftinguifh ’twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn’d ftones 
Upon the number’d beach 6 ? and can we not 

Partition 

fupprefs fomewhat that intervened. Nor, indeed, is the adjuration of 
light import, or unfuitable to a fond huiband, fuppofing it to be the con- 
clufion of the letter. Refpeft my friend, fays Leonatus, as you value the 
confidence repofed in you by him to whom you have plighted your troth. 

Maloki. 

5 — and tbi rich crop 

Of fea and land , — ] The crop of fea and land means only the pro- 
duttions of cither element. Steevens. 

6 — and the tivinn'd Jlones 

Upon the number'd beach T] I have no idea in what fenfe the beach, 
or fhore, fhould be called number'd . I have ventured, again ft all the 
copies, to fubftitute : 

Upon lb' unnumber’d beach ?— 

i. e. the infinite extenfive beach, if we are to underftand the epithet ai 
coupled to that word. But, I rather think, the poet intended an hypal- 
lage, like that in the beginning of Ovid's Metamorpbcfes s 
“ (In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
** Corpora.)”— 

and then we are to underftand the paftage thus : and the infnite number of 
tivinn'd Jlones upon the beach. Thiobaid. 

Mr. Theobald’s conjefture may derive fome fupport from a paftage in 
King Lear : 

“ —The murm’ring furge 
“ That on tb' unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes—.” 

Th' unnumber'd, and the number'd, if haftily pronounced, might eafily 
have been confounded by the ear. If number'd be right, it furely means, 
as Dr. Johnfon has explained it, abounding in numbers of ftones ; nume- 
rous." Malone. 

I know not well how to regulate this paftage. Number'd is perhaps 
numerous . ‘Tivinn'd Jlones I do not underftand. ‘Tivinn'd Jhells , or pairs 
of jkells are very common. Johnson. 

The pebbles on the fea- fhore are fo much of the fame fize and fhape, 
that tivinn'd may mean as like as twins. So, in the Maid of the Mill, 
by B. and Fletcher : 

“ But is it poflible that two faces 
“ Should be fo tivinn’d in form, complexion,’-’ (c c. 

J Again, 
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Partition make with fpectacles fo precious 
’Twixt fair and foul. 

Into. What makes your admiration ? 

lath. It cannot be i’ the eye ; for apes and monkeys, 
’Twixt two fuch Ihes, would chatter this way, and 
Contemn with mows the other : Nor i’ the judgment j 
For ideots, in this cafe of favour, would 
Be wifely definite : Nor i’ the appetite ; 

Sluttery, to fuch neat excellence oppos’d. 

Should make defire vomit emptinefs. 

Not fo allur’d to feed 7 . 

Imo. What is the matter, trow ? 

lack. The cloyed will, 

(That fatiate yet unfatisfy’d delire, 

That tub Both fill’d and running,) ravening firft 
The lamb, longs after for the garbage. 

Imo. What, dear lir, 

Thus raps you ? Are you well ? 

lack. Thanks, madam ; well : — ’Befeech you, fir, 

[To Pifanio. 

Defire my man’s abode where I did leave him : 

He’s ftrange and peevilh 8 . 

Pi/. 

Again, In our author's Coriolanus, Aft IV. fc. Iv t 

“ Are ftill together, who twin as ’twere, in love.” Stievxi**. 

7 Should make dejire vomit emptinefs, 

Hot fo allur'd to feed. ] Iachimo, in this counterfeited rapture, ha3 
(hewn how the eyes and the judgment would determine in favour of Imo- 
gen, comparing her with the prefent miftrefs of Pofthumus, and pro- 
ceeds to fay, that appetite too would give the fame fuffrage. Deftre, fays 
he, when it approached Jluttery, and confidered it in companion with 
fuch neat excellence, would not only be not fo allur’d to feed, but feieed 
with a fit of loathing, would vomit emptinefs, would feel the convulfions 
of difguft, though, being unfed, it had nothing to rjeft. 

To vomit emptinefs is, in the language of poetry, to feel the Convulfions 
of eruftacion without plenitude. Johnson. 

No one who has been ever fick at fea, can be at a lofs to underftand 
what is meant by vomiting emptinefs. Dr. Johnfon’s interpretation would 
perhaps be more exaft, if after the word Deftre he had added, however 
hungry, or jharp-fet. 

A late editor, Mr. Capell, was fo little acquainted with his authour, 
rs not to know that Shakfpeare here, and in fome other places, ulaa 
deftre as a trifyllable ; in confcquence of which, he reads— vomit to 
emptinefs. Malone. 

K He's (Irange, and peevijh .] Strange, 1 believe, fignifics fhy or 
backward. So Holinfhed, p. 735 : “ brake to him his mind in this 
mifehievous matter, in which he found him nothing f.rar.ge." 

C 4 Veevifa *' 
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Pi/. I was going, fir. 

To give him Welcome. [ Exit Pisanio. 

Imo. Continues well my lord ? His health, ’bcfcech 
you ? ^ 

lack. Well, madam. 

Imo. Is he difpos’d to mirth ? I hope, he is. 

Iacb. Exceeding pleafant ; none a ftranger there 
So merry and fo gamefome : he is call’d 
The Briton reveller 8 . 

Imo. When he was here, ' 

He did incline to fadnefs; and oft-times 
Not knowing why. 

Iacb. I never faw him fad. 

There is a Frenchman his companion, one 

An eminent monfteur, that, it feems, much loves 

A Gallian girl at home : he furnaces 

The thick lighs from him 9 ; whiles the jolly Briton 

(Your 

Peevifh .anciently meant weak, filly. So, in Lilly’s Endymion, 1591 1 
“ Never was any fo peevifh to imagine the raoon either capable of affec- 
tion, or fhape of a miftrefs.” Again, in GofTon’s Sctoc! of Abu Je, 1579 ! 
“ We have infinite poets and pipers, and fuch peevifh cattel among us in 
Englande.” Again, in the Comedy of Errors ; 

“ How now a madman ! why thou peevifh iheep, 

« No fhip of Epidamnum flays for me." Stiivin*. 

Winfheu in his DiQionary 1617, explains peevifh, by foelifb. So 
again, in our authour’s King Richard III. 

“ When Richmond was a little peevifh boy.” 

Strange is again ufed by our authour in his Venus and Adonis, in the 
fenfe in which Mr. Steevens fuppofes it to be ufed here 5 

“ Meafure my ftranger.cfs by my unripe years.” 

Again, in Romeo and 'Juliet ; 

“ I’ll prove more true 

“ Than thofc that have more cunning to be ftrange.” 

But I doubt whether the word was intended to bear that fenfe here. 

Malon r. 

Dr. Johnfon’s explanation of ftrange [he is a foreigner] is certainly 
right. Iachimo ufes it again in tire latter end of this feene ; 

“ And 1 am fometlring curious, being ftrange, 

“ To have them in fa fe ftowage.” 

Here alfo ftrange evidently means, being a ftranger. M a sots. 

8 — he is call'd 

The Briton reveller.] Scr, ■ in Chaucer’s Coke's Tale, late edit, 

v. 4369 : 

“ That he was clc-ped Perkin revclour." Stiiveks. 

9 — be furnaces 

The thick fighs front him ;] So, in Chapman’s preface to his tran- 
flation of the Shield of Homer, 1598: “ — furraoth the univerlall 
fghes and complaints’®!' this tranfpofed world." STitvtxs. 

So, 
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(Your lord, I mean,) laughs from’s free lungs, cries, 0! 
Can my Jides hold , to think, that man, — who knows 
By hiftcry, report, or his own proof, 

IVhat woman is, yea, what floe cannot choofe 
But muft be,— will his free hours languijh 
For ajjur'd bondage ? 

Imo. Will my lord fay lo ? 

Iach. Ay, madam ; with his eyes in flood with laughter. 
It is a recreation to be by. 

And hear him mock the Frenchman : But, heavens know. 
Some men are much to blame. 

Imo. Not he, I hope. 

lack. Not he : But yet heaven’s bounty towards him 
might 

Be us’d more thankfully. In himfelf, ’tis much 1 ; 

In you, — which I account his, beyond all talents, — 

Whilft I am bound to wonder, I am bound 
To pity too. 

Imo. What do you pity, fir ? 

Iach. Two creatures, heartily. 

Imo. Am I one, fir i 

You look on me ; What wreck difcern you in me, 

Deferves your pity ? 

Iach. Lamentable ! What ! 

To hide me from the radiant fun, and folace 
I’ the dungeon by a fnuff ? 

Imo. I pray yon, fir. 

Deliver with more oprnnefs your arifwers 
To my demands. Why do you pity me ? 

Iach. That others do, 

I was about to fay, enjoy your — But 
It is an office of the gods to venge it, 

Not mine to fpeak on’t. 

Imo. You do feem to know 
Something of me, or what concerns me ; ’Pray you, 

(Since doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be hire they do : For certainties 

So, in As you like it i 

“ And then, the lover, 

“ Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad.” Malone. 

1 —In bimjeif, 'tis mucb\\ If he merely regarded his own cha- 
racter, without any conhderation of his wife, his conduct would be un- 
pardonable. Malone. 


C c Either 

* \ 
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Either are pad remedies ; or, timely knowing *, 

The remedy then born,) difcover to me 
What both you fpur and (lop 3 . 

Iacb. Had I this cheek 

To bathe my lips upon ; this hand, whofe touch. 

Whole every touch, would force the feeler’s foul 
To the oath of loyalty ; this objett, which 
Takes prifoner the wild motion of mine eye. 

Fixing it only here 4 : (houid I (damn’d then) 

Slaver with lips as common as the (lairs 
That mount the Capitol 5 , join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly fallhood (fallhood, as 
With labour), then lie peeping in an eye 6 , 

Bafe and unlultrous 7 as the fmoky light 
That’s fed with (linking tallow ; it were fit. 

That all the plagues of hell (houid at one time 
Encounter fuch revolt. 

lmo. My lord, I fear. 

Has forgot Britain. 

Iach. And himfelf. Not I, 

Inclin’d to this intelligence, pronounce 

The beggary of his change ; but ’tis your graces 

* — timely knowing.] Rather, timely known. JohnsonT 

I believe Shakfpeare wrote — known, and that the tranfcriber’s ears de- 
ceived him here as in many other places. Malone. 

3 ff'bat both you fpur and fop.] What it is that at once incites you to 
fpeak, and retrains you from it. Johnson. 

This kind of ellipfis is common in thefe plays. What both you fpur 
and ftop at, the poet means. Malone. 

4 Fixing it only here :] The old copy has — Ficring. The correction 
was made in the fccond folio. Malone. 

5 —as common as the fairs 

That mount the Capitol-, — ] Shakfpeare has bellowed feme orna- 
ment on the proverbial phrafe “ as common as the high-way.” 

Steevens. 

6 — join gripes with hands, See. J The old edition reads : 

join gripes with hands 

Made hard with hourly fallhood (fallhood) as 
With labour) then by peeping in an eye, &c. 

I read — then lye peeping, &c. Hard with faljhood is, hard by being 
often griped with frequent change of hands. Johnson. 

1 Bafe and unlultrous— J Old Copy — illufrious. Corredted by Mr. 
Rowe. 

That illufrious was not ufed by our authour in the fenfe of inluflrous or 
unlufrout, is proved by a pallage in the old comedy of Patient Griffel, 
1603 : “ ■■ the buttons were illufrious and refplendent diamonds.” 

Malone. 

That 
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That, from my muteft confcience, to my tongue,; 

Charms this report out. 

Imo. Let me hear no more. 

lach. O deareft foul 1 your caufe doth ftrikc my heart 
With pity, that doth make me Tick. A lady 
So fair, and falten’d to an empery *, 

Would make the greateft king double ! to be partner’d 
With tomboys 9 , hir’d with that felf-exhibition ' 

Which your own coffers yield ! with difeas’d ventures. 

That play with all infirmities for gold 

Which rottennefs can lend nature ! fuch boil’d fluff 1 ,, 

As well might poifon poifon ! Be reveng’d ; . 

8 —to an empery, l Empery is a word fign'rfying fovereign command j- 
now obfclete. Shakfpeare ules it in K. Richard III. 

11 Your right of. birth, your empery, your own.” St e evens. 

9 IVitb tomboys. ] We ftill call a mafculinc, a forward girl, a tomboy. 
So, in Middleton’s Game at Chefs, 1625 : 

“ Made threefcore year a tomboy, a mere wanton.” 

Again, in Lyliy’s Mid.is, 1592 : “ If thou Ihould’ll rigg up and down 
in our jackets, thou wouijft be thought a very tomboy." 

It appears, from fevcr.il of the old plays and ballals, that the ladies of 
pleafure, m the time of Shakfpeare, often wore the habits of young men.. 
So, in an ancient bL. let. ballad, entitled ‘The flout Cripple of Cornwall > 

“ And therefore kept them fecretlie 
**• To feede his fowle defire, 

“ Apparell’d all like gallant youthes, 

“ In pages’ trim attyre. 

“ He gave them for their cognizance 
“ A purple bleeding heart, 

“ In which two hirer arrowes feem’d- 
“ The fame in twainc to part. 

“ Thus fecret were his wanton fports 
“ Thus private was his pleafure ; 

“ Thus harlots in the Jhafe of men 
“ Did waft away his treafure 

Verftegan, however, gives the following etymology of the word reset- 
boy. “ Tumle. To dance. Tun: hod, danced ', hereof wee yet call a 
wench that Ikippcth or leapeth ly.ke a boy, a tomboy : our name alio of' 
tumbling cometh from hence.” Sti evens. 

1 —hir'd with that felf-exhibition J Grofs Jbrumfcts, hired, with the 
very penf n which you allow your hulbaod. Johnson. 

2 — fuch boil’d fluff. i] So, in the Old Law by Maflinger : 

“ — loolc parboil'd , 

“ As if they came from Cupid’s fealding-houfe.” SmvtE!.- 

The words may mean,— fuch corrupted Hull'; from the fubftantive - 
boil. So, in Corielanus s 

“ boils and plagues 

11 Platter you o’Cr !” 

But, l believe, Mr Stcevenj’s interpretation is the true one. 

Malone. 

- - 'Or 
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Or fhe, that bore you, was no queen, and you 
Recoil’d from your great flock. 

Imo. Reveng’d ! 

How fliould I be reveng’d ? If this be true, 

(As I have fuch a heart, that both mine ears 
Muft not in hafte abufe,) if it be true. 

How Ihould I be reveng’d ? 

lach. Should he make me 
Live like Diana’s prieft, betwixt cold lheets 3 ; 

Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps. 

In your defpight, upon your purfe ? Revenge it. 

I dedicate myfelf to your fweet plcafure ; 

More noble than that runagate to your bed ; 

And will continue fall to your afleftion. 

Still clofe, as fure. 

Imo. What ho, Pifanio ! 

lacb. Let me my fervice tender on your lips + . 

Imo. Away ! — I do condemn mine ears, that have 
So long attended thee. — If thou wert honourable. 

Thou would’ft have told this tale for virtue, not 
For fuch an end thou feek’ft ; as bafe, as ftrange. 

Thou wrong’ll a gentleman, who is as far 
From thy report, as thou from honour ; and 
Solicit’ll here a lady, that difdains 
Thee and the devil alike. — What ho, Pifanio ! — 

The king my father Ihall be made acquainted 
Of thy aflault : if he Ihall think it fit, 

A faucy ftranger, in his court, to mart 
As in a Romifli flew s , and to expound 

His 

3 Live like Diana's prieft, betwixt coll fleets ;] Sir Thomas Haimer, 
fuppofing this to be an inaccurate exprerfion, reads— Live like Diana’s 
priejlcfs, 'twixt cold lheets ; but the text is as the authour wrote it. So, 
in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, Diana lays, 

11 My temple Hands at Ephefus ; hie thee thither ; — 

“ There, when my maiden priefls are met together,” & c. 

Malone. 

4 Let me my fervice tender cn your lips.] Perhaps this is an allufion to 

the ancieat cuftom of fwearing fervants into noble families. So, in 
Caltba Poetarum, tee. 1 599 : • , 

“ Ihe fwears him to his good abearing, 

“ Whilft her faire fweet lips v/ere the books of fwearing.” 

Steivins. 

5 As in a Romifli flew,] Romifl was in the time of Shakfpeare ufed 
inftcad of Roman. There were ftews at Rome in the time of Auguftus. 
The fame phrafe occurs in Claudius Tiberius A Vrs, 1607 : 
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His beaftly mind to us ; he hath a court 
He little cares for, and a daughter whom 6 
He not refpetts at all. — What ho, Pifani® ! 

lack. O happy Leonatus ! I may fay ; 

The credit, that thy lady hath of thee, 

Deferves thy trull ; and thy moll perfedl goodr.efs 
Her allur’d credit ! — Blefled live you long ! 

A lady to the worthieft lir, that ever 
Country call’d his ! and you his miilrefs, only 
For the moll worthieft fit ! Give me your parden. 

I have fpoke this, to know if your affiance 
Were deeply rooted ; and lhall make your lord. 

That .which he is, now o’er : And he is one 
The trueft manner’d ; fuch a holy witch. 

That he enchants focieties unto him 7 : 

Half all men’s hearts are his. 
lmo. You make amends. 

lack. He fits ’mongft men, like a defeended go l 8 : 

He hath a kind of honour fets him off. 

More than a mortal feeming. Be not angry, 

Moll mighty princefs, that I have adventur’d 
To try your taking of a falfe report ; which hath 
Honour’d with confirmation your great judgment 
In the eledtion of a fir fo rare, 

“ my mother deem’d me chang’d, 

“ Poor woman ! in the loathfome Romijb ftewes.” 
and the author of this piece appears to have been a fcholar. Again, in 
Wit in a Confiable, by Glapchorne, 1640 : 

•. “A Romijb cirque, or Grecian hippodrome.” 

Again, in Thomas Drant’s tranflation of the firft epiftle of the fecond 
book of Horace, 1 567 : 

“ The Romifbe people wife in this, in this point only juft.” 

■ Steivens. 

6 — and a daughter whom — ] Old copy — who. Corrected in the 
fecond folio. Malone. 

7 — fucb a holy witch, 

That he enchants focieties unto him :] So, in our authour's Lo- 
wer's Complaint : 

“ he did in the general bofom reign 

“ Of young and old, and fezes both enchanted — 

“ Confents bewitch'd, ere he defire, have granted." Malone. 

8 — like a defeended god.] So, in Hamlet: 

“ — a ftation like the herald Mercury, 

“ Nenu lighted on a heaven-kifling hill.” 

The old copy has defended. The correttion was made by the editor of 
the fecond folio. Defend is again printed for defend , in the laft feene of 
Timon of Athens, Malone. 

, ■ Which 
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Which you know, cannot err : The love I bear hint 
Made me to fan you thus ; but the gods made you. 

Unlike all others, chafflefs. Pray, your pardon. 

lmo. All’s well, fir : Take my power i’ the court for 
yours. 

lach. My humble thanks. I had almoll forgot 
To entreat your grace but in a fmall requell. 

And yet of moment too, for it concerns 
Your lord ; mylelf, and other noble friends* 

Are partners in the buftnefs. 

Imo. Pray, what is’t ? 

Iacb. Some dozen Romans of us, and your lord, 

(The bell feather of our wing,) have mingled fums. 

To buy a prefent for the emperor ; 

Which I, the factor for die reft, have done 
In France : ’Tis plate, of rare device ; and jewels* 

Of rich and exquifite form ; their values great ; 

And I am fomething curious, being ftrange*, 

To have them in fafe ftowage ; May it pleafe you 
To take them in protection ? 

Imo. Willingly ; 

And pawn mine honour for their fafety : fmce 
My lord hath interell in them, 1 will keep them 
In my bed-chamber. 

' lach. They are in a trunk. 

Attended by my men : I will make bold 
To fend them to you, only for this night ; 

I mull aboard to-morrow. 

Imo. 0, n0 > no * . 

lach. Yes, I befeech ; or I fhall fhort my word* 

By length’ning my return. From Gallia 
I crofs’d the feas on puipoie, and on promife- 
To fee your grace. 

Imo. I thank you for your pains ; 

But not away to-morrow ? 

lach. O, I mull, madam : 

Therefore I fhall befeech you, if you pleafe 
To greet your lord with writing, do’t to-night : 

I haye outllood my time * which is material 
To the tender of our prefont. 

Imo. I will write. 

Send your trunk to me ; it fhall fafe be kept. 

And truly yielded you : You are very welcome. [Ex writ. 

* m— being Jlrange ,] i. e. being a Granger. Stzzviks. 

ACT 
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ACT II. SCENE I. 

Court before Cy mb el ike’s Palace. 

Enter Clot e n, and two Lords. 

Clo. Was there ever man had fuch luck ! when I klfs’d 
the jack upon an up-call 9 , to be hit away ! I had a hun- 
dred pound on’t ; and then a whorefon jackanapes mull take 
me up for fwearing ; as if I borrow’d mine oaths of him, 
and might not fpend them at my pleafure. 

1 . Lord. What got he by that ? Y ou have broke his pate 
with your bowl. 

2. Lord. If his wit had been like him that broke it, it 

would have run all out. [Afde. 

Clo. When a gentleman is difpofed to fwear, it is not for 
any llanders-by to curtail his oaths : Ha ? 

2. Lord. No, my lord 1 ; nor [afde.] crop the ears of 
them. 

Clo. Whorelbn dog ! — I give him fatisfaftion * ? ’Would, 
he had been one of my rank ? 

2. Lord. To have fmelt * like a fool. [Afde. 

Clo. I am not vex’d more at any thing in the earth, — 
A pox on’t ! I had rather ncrt be fo noble as I am ; they 
dare not fight with me, becaufe of the queen my mother : 
every jack-llave hath his belly full of fighting, and I 
mull go up and down like a cock that no body can 
match. 

9 — kilt'd the jack upon an up-cajl, — ] He is defcribing his fate at 
b»wls. The jack is the fmall bowl at which the others are aimed. He 
who is neareft to it wins. To kifs tie jack is a (late of great advantage. 

Johnson. 

This exprcflion frequently occurs in the old comedies. So, in A 
Woman never -vex'd, by Rowley, 1632: 

“ This city bowler has ktft'd the miftrefs at the firft cafi." 

Stiiviss. 

1 No, my lord ; &c.] This, I believe, (hould (land thus : 

t. Lord. No, my lord. 

2. Lord. Nor crop the ears of them. [AJtde. Johnson. 

2 I give him fatisfeflun ?] Old copy — gave. Correttcd by the editor 
of the Cecond folio. Malone. 

* To have fmelt.—] A poor quibble on the word rank in the pre- 
ceding fpcech. Malone. 

2 . Lord . 
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2. Lord. You are a cock and capon too ; and you crow, 
cock, with your comb on 3 . [ AJide . 

' Clo. Say eft thou ? . ~ - ■ ' T 

1 . Lord. It is not fit, your lordfhip (hould undertake every 
companion 4 that you give offence to. 

Clo. No, I know tha£ : but it is fit, I fhould commit 
offence to my inferiors. 

2. Lord. Ay, it is fit for your lordfhip only. 

Clo. Why, fo I fay. • • 

i . Lord. Did you hear of a ftranger, that’s come to 
court to-night f 

Clo. A ftranger ! and I not know on’t ! 

2. Lord. He’s a ftrange fellow himfelf, and knows it 
not.- [ AJide . 

I . Lord. There’s an Italian come ; and, ’tis thought, 
one of Leonatus’ friends. 

Clo. Leonatus ! a banifh’d rafcal ; and he’s another, 
whatfoever he be. Who told you of this ftranger ? 

I .’Lord. One of your lordfhip’s pages. 

Clo. Is it fit, I went to look upon him l Is there no de- 
rogation in’t ? 

1 . Lord. You cannot derogate, my lord. 

Clo. Not eafily, I think. 

2. Lord. You are a fool granted; therefore your iffues 

being foolifh, do not derogate. \_ AJide. 

Clo. Come, I’ll go fee this Italian : What I have loft 
to-day at bowls, I’ll win to-night of him. Come, go. 

2. Lord. I’ll attend your lordfhip. 

[Exeunt Cloten and JirJl Lord. 
That fuch a crafty devil as his mother 
Should yield the world this afs ! a woman, that 
Bears all down with her brain ; and this her fon 
Cannot take two from twenty for his heart. 

And leave eighteen. Alas, poor princefs. 

Thou divine Imogen, what thou endur’ft ! 

Betwixt a father by thy ftep-dame govern’d ; 

A mother hourly coining plots ; a wooer. 

More hateful than the foul expulfion is 

Of thy dear hufband, than that horrid aft 

Of the divorce he’d make 1 The heavens hold firm 

3 — with your comb «».] The allufjon is to a fool’s cap, which hath 
a comb like a cock’s. Johnson. 

4 — every companion — ] The ufe of companion was the fame as of 
/(//«w now. It was a word of contempt. Johnson. 

The 
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The walls of thy dear honour ; keep unlhak’d 
That temple, thy fair mind ; that thou may’ll Hand, 

To enjoy thy baniih’d lord, and this great land ! [Exit. 

SCENE II. 

A Bed-chamber ; in cue part of it a Trunk. 

Imogen reading in her bed ; a lady attending. 

Imo. Who’s there f my woman Helen ? 

Lady. Pleafe you, madam. 

Imo. What hour is it ? , 

Lady. Almoll midnight, madam. 

Imo. I have read three hours then : mine eyes are 
weak : — 

Fold down the leaf where I have left : To bed : 

Take not away the taper, leave it burning ; 

And if thou can’ll awake by- four o’ the clock, 

] pr’ythee, call me. Sleep hath feiz’d me wholly. 

[ Exit Lady. 

To your protection I commend me, gods ! 

From fairies 5 * , and the tempters of the night. 

Guard me, befeech ye ! 

[Sleeps. Iachimo from the trunk, 
lach. The crickets fing, and man’s o’er-labour’d fenfe 
Repairs itfelf by reft : Our Tarquin a thus 
Did fofdy prefs the rulhes 7 , ere he waken’d 
The chaliity he wounded. — Cytherea, 

How bravely thou becom’ll thy bed ! frefh lily ! 

5 From fair in, &c.J in Mac tub is a prayer like this : 

“ Retrain in me the curled thoughts that nature 
“ Gives way to in repofe !” Steivins. 

8 — our Tarquin — ] The fpeakcr is an Italian. Johnson. 

7 Did foftly prefs tbe rulhes, — ] It was the cuftom in the time of our 
authour to ftrew chambers with rulhes, as we now cover them with car- 
pets. The pra&ice is mentioned in Ctius de Ephemera Britar.nica. 

Johnson. 

So, in Thomas Newton’s Herbal to tbe Bible, Svo. 1587—“ Sedge 
and rulhes,-— with the which many in this country do ufe in fummer 
time to ftrawc their, pailours and churches, as well for coolnels, as for 
plrafant fmell." 

Shakfpeare has the fame circumftance in his Rape of Lucrece 1 

“ by the light he fpies 

“ Lucretia’s glove wherein her needle fticks ; 

“ He takes it from the rufbes where it lies," &c. Stiivins. 

And 
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And whker than the Iheets 8 ! That I might touch ! 

But kifs ; one kifs ! — Rubies unparagon’d. 

How dearly they do’t ! — ’Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus 9 : The flame o’ the taper 
Bows toward her; and would under-peep her lids. 

To fee-the inclofed lights, now canopy’d 1 
Under thefe windows 1 : White and azure, lac’d ; 

With blue of heaven’s own tintt 3 . — But my defign ? 

To note the chamber : — I will write all down : — 

8 — Cytherea, 

How bravely thou bccom'fl thy bed I frtjh lily ! 

And whiter than the iheets !] So, in our authour's Vtnut and 
Admit : 

“ Who feeks His true love in her naked bed, 

" 'Teaching the Jbettt a whiter hue than white,—." 

Again, in the Rape of Lucreee t 

“ Who o'er the white iheets peers her whiter chin.” Malone. 

9 — ''Tis her breathing that 

Perfume i the chamber thus ••] The fame hyperbole is found in the 
Metamorphofs of Pygmalion's Image, by J. Marfton, 1598 t 
“ ■ ■ no lips did feem fo fair 

** In his conceit; through which he thinks doth fie 
“ So ftcect a breath that doth perfume the air." Malone. 

1 — now canopy'd ] Shakfpeare has the fame expreiiion in The Rape 
of Lucreee 1 

** Her eyes, like marigolds, had iheath’d their light, 

“ And, canopy'd in darknefs, fweetly lay, 

“ Till they might open to adorn the day.” Malone. 
a Under thefe windows :] i. e. her eyelids. So, in Romeo and Juliets 
“ — Thy eyes’ windows fall, 

“ Like death, when he ihuts up the day of life." 

Again, in his Ve nus and Adonis : 

“ The night of forrow now is turn’d to day ; 

“ Her two blue windows faintly ihe up-heaveth— ’’ Malone. 
3 — white and mure, lac’d; 

IVith blue of heaven's onun tin SI. ] So, in Romeo and Juliet ; 

“ What envious ftreaks do lace the fevering clouds." 

Thefe words, I apprehend, refer not to Imogen’s eye-lids, (of which 
the poet would fcarccly have given fo particular a defeription,) but to the 
inclofed lights, i. e. her eyes : which though now Ihut, lachimo had 
feen before, and which are here faid in poetical language to be blue, and 
that blue celeftial. 

Pr. Warburton was of opinion that the eye-lid was meant, and ac- 
cording to his notion, the poet intended to praife its white /kin, and blue 
veins. 

Drayton, who has often imitated Shakfpeare, feems to have viewed 
this palfage in the fame light with Dr. Warburton : 

“ And thefe fwcet veins by nature rightly plac’d, 

“ Wherewith Ihe feems the white fin to have lac'd. 

She foon doth alter." The Mooncalf , 1627. Malone. 

Such 
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Such, and fuch, pictures ; — There the window : — S«ch 
The adornment of her bed ; — The arras, figures, 

Whv, fuch, and fuch 4 : — And the contents o ? the ftory, — 
Ah, but fome natural notes about her body. 

Above ten thoufand meaner moveables 
Would teftify, to enrich mine inventory : 

O deep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her ! 

And be her fenfe but as a monument. 

Thus in a chapel lying 5 ! — Come off, come off ; — 

[taking off her bracelet. 

As flippery, as the Gordian knot was hard ! — 

’Tis mine ; and this will witnefs outwardly. 

As ftrongly as the confcience does within, 

To the madding of her lord. On her left bread 
A mole cinque-fpotted 6 , like the crimfon drops 

4 — — Tie arras, figures, 

fVLy, fuck, and fucb We ihould print, fays Mr. Mafon, thus! 
“ — the arras-figures ; that is, the figures of the arras.” But he is, 1 
think, miftaken. It appears from what lachimo fays afterwards, that he 
had noted, not only the figures of the arras, but the fluff of which the 
arras was compofed : 

“ It was hang’d 

" With taftjlry of f.lk and fiver j the ftory 
“ Proud Cleopatra," &c. 

Again, in Aft V. 

“ — averring nofcs 

“ Of chamber-ia/>£m£, fidures," Sec. Malone. 

5 — — — but as a monument, 

Thus in a chafe l lying ! — j Shakfpeare was here thinking of the re- 
cumbent whole-length figures, which in his time were ufually placed on 
the tombs of confiderable perfons. The head was always repofed upon a 
pillow. He has again die fame allufion in his Raft of Lucrece. 

Maiosi. 

® On her left Ircajl 

A mole cinque-Jjfotted :] Our authour certainly took this circumllance 
from fome tranlladon of Boccaccio's novel ; for it does not occur in the 
imitation printed in IVcflnoard for Smelts, which the reader will find at 
the end of this play. In the Decamerone, Ambrogioulo, (the lachimo 
of our authour,) who is concealed in a chef in the chamber of Madonna 
Gineura,. (whereas in H'efrward for Smelts the contemner of female 
chaftity hides himfelf under the lady's bed,) wifhlng to dilcover fome par- 
ticular mark about her perfon, which might help him to deceive her huf- 
band,” at lad efpied a large mole under her left breafi, with feveral hairs 
round it, of the colour of gold.” 

Though this mole is faid in the prefent paffage to be on Imogen’s 
breafi, in the account that lachimo afterwards gives to Pofthumus, our 
authour has adhered clofely to his original : 

“ under her bread 

“ (Worthy the preffing) lies a mole, right proud 
“ Of that moll delicate lodging.” Malone. 

I’ the 
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I’ the bottom of a cowflip 7 : Here’s a voucher. 

Stronger than ever law could make : this fecret 
Will force him think I have pick’d the lock, and ta’en 
The treafure of her honour. No more. — To what end i 
Why fhouid I write this down, that’s riveted. 

Screw’d to my memory ? She hath been reading late 
The tale of Tereus 6 ; here the leaf’s turn’d down. 

Where Philomel gave up ; — I have enough : 

To the trunk again, and lhut the fpring of it. v .. 

Swift, fwift, you dragons of the night 9 ! that dawning 
May bare the raven’s eye ‘ : I lodge in fear ; 

Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here. [Cloak fir ikes. 
One, two, three 1,— Time, time ! 

[Geer into the trunk . The fc&it clofct. 

> ■ ■' ■- J 'i • 

4 1 — — like the crimfon drops 

/’ the bottom of a cowjiip :] This fijnlle contains the fmalleft out 
Of a thou fan d proofs that Shakfpeare was a moil accurate obferver of 
nature. Steevens. 

u — She bath been reading late , 

The tale of Tereus ;j Tereus and Progne is the fecond tale in A 
Petite Palace of Pettie his pleafure, printed in quarto, in IJ76. The 
fame tale is related in Gower's Poem de Corfeffone Atnantis, B. V. fol. 
113. b. and in Ovid's Metamnrphofes, Lib. VI. Malone. 

» —you dragons of the night ! — ] The talk of drawing the chariot of 
sight was affigned to dragons, on account of their fupppfed watchfulnefs. 
Milton mentions the dragon yoke of night in I! Penferojo ; and in hjs Mafjue 
at Ludlow CaJIle : “ the dragon womb of Stygian darknefs.” It may be 
remarked that the whole tribe of ferpents deep with their eyes open, and 
therefore appear to exert a conllant vigilance. Steevens. 

1 — that dawning 

May bard the raven's eye :] The old copy lias- — be are. The cor- 
redlion was propofed by Mr. Theobald ; and I think properly adopted by 
Hanmer, and Dr. Johnfon. Malone. 

The poet means no more than that the light might wake the raven ; or, 
as it is poetically exprefled, hare his eye. Steevens. 

It is well known that the raven is a very early bird, perhaps earlier than 
the lark. Our poet fays of the crow, (a bird whofe properties rcfcmble 
very much thofe of the raven) in his Troilus and Creff.da : 

“ O Creffida, but that the bufy day 
“ Wak’d by the lark, hath rous'd the ribbald crows — .” 

Heath. 

2 One, two, three.] Our authour is hardly ever cxadl in his computa r 
tion of ,, ime. Juft before Imogen went to deep, (he alked her attendant 
what hour it was, and was informed by her, it was clmcji midnight. 
Iachimo, immediately after fhe has fallen afleep, comes from the trunk, 
and the prefent fofiloquy cannot have confumcd more than a few minutes : 
—yet we are now told that it is three o’clock. Malone. 


SCENE 
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SCENE III. 

An Anti-chamber , adjoining Imogen’s Apartment. 

Cloten, and Lords. 

I. Lord. Your lordthip is the moil patient man in lofs, 
the moll coldelt that ever turn’d up ace. 

do. It would make any man cold to lofe. 

1. Lord. But not every man patient, after the noble 
temper of your lordihip ; You are mod hot, and furious, 
when you win. 

Clo, Winning will put any man into courage : If I 
could get this foolilh Imogen, I Ihould have gold enough : 
It’s almoft morning, is’t not ? 

i . Lord. Day, my lord. 

Clo. I would this mufick would come : I am adVifed to ' 
give her mulick o’ mornings; they fay, it will pene- 
trate. 


Enter Muficians. 

Come on ; tune : If you can penetrate her with your 
fingering, fo ; we’ll try with tongue too : If none will 
do, let her remain ; but I’ll never give o’er. Firft, a 
very excellent good-conceited tiling ; after, a wonderful 
fweet, air, with admirable rich words to it, — -and then let 
her confider. 

SONG. 

Hark ! hark ! the lark at heaven's gate Jings ? , 

And Pbtebus ’ gins arife, 

_ i 

3 Hark ! bark ! the lark at heaven's gate Jings ,] The fame hyperbole 
occurs in Milton’s Paradife Lojl, book v : 

“ ye birds 

“ That tinging up to heaven's gate afeend.” 

Again, in Shakfpeare’s 19th Sonnet: 

“ Like to the lark at break of day arifing 
“ From fullen earth, Jings hymns at heaven's gate." 

Steevens. 

Perhaps Shakfpeare had Lily’s Alexander and Campajpe, 1584, in his 
thoughts, when he wrote this fong : 

“ None but the lark lb thrill and clear ; 

“ Now at heaven's gate he claps his wings, 

“ The morn not waking till he Jings." Riid. 

His 
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His fleeds to ‘water at tbofe fprings , 

On chalic'd flowers that lies * ; 

And ‘winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes ; 

With every thing that pretty bin 5 : 

My lady flwpet, ari/e ; 

Ari/e, ari/e. 

So, get you gone : If this penetrate, I will confider your 
mufick the better 6 : if it do not, it is a vice in her ears, 
which horfe-hairs, and cat’s-guts 7 , nor the voice of un- 
paved eunuch to boot, can never amend. 

[Exeunt Muficians. 

'• Enter 

4 His feeds to •water at theje fprings 

On chalic'd /oncers that ties $] i. e. the morning fun dries up the 
dew which lies in the cups of dowers. War bur ton. 

It may be noted, that the cup of a flower is called caiix, whence 
chalice. Johnson. 

Shakfpeare frequently offends in this manner againft the rules of gram- 
mar. So, in Venus and Adonis : 

“ She lifts the coffer-lids that clofe his eyes, 

“ Where lo, rwo lamps, burnt out, in darknefs Am.” 

St i even Sr 

There is fcarcely a page of our authour’s works in which fimilar falfe 
concords may not be found : nor is this inaccuracy peculiar to his works, 
being found in many other books of his time and of the preceding age. 
Following the example of all the former editors, I have fllently corredled 
the error, in all places except where either the metre, or rhymes, ren- 
dered correction impoflible. Whether it is to be attributed to the poet 
or his printer, it is fuch a grofs offence againft grammar, as no modern 
eye or ear could have endured, if from a wifh to exhibit our authour’s 
writings with ftrift fidelity it had been preferved. The reformation 
therefore, it is hoped, will be pardoned, and confidered in the fame light 
as the fubftitution of modern for ancient orthography. Malone. 

5 — pretty bin,] is very properly reftored by Hanmer, for pretty is: 
but he too grammatically reads : 

“ With all the things that pretty bin. Johnson. 

So, in Spenftr’s Faery Slgeen, Book I. c. i. 

“ That which ot them to take, in diverfe doubt they been." 
Again, in The Arraignment of Paris, 1 584 : 

“ Sir, you may boaft your fiockes and herdcs, that bin both frerti 
and fair.” 

Again,— “ As frefli as bin the flowers in May.” 

Kirkman aferibes this piece to Shakfpeare. The authour was George 
Peele. Steevens. 

* I -will confider your mufick the better ;] i. e. I will pay you more 
amply for it. So, in the inter' s Tale, Aft IV s 

“ — being fomething gently confider' i, I’U bring you,” &c. 

Steevens. 

7 — cat's -guts, — ] The old copy reads — calves guts. Steevens. 

The correftion was made by Mr. Kowe. In the preceding line 

mcicri. 
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. Enter Cymb/line, and Queen. 

2. Lord. Here comes the king. 

do. I am glad, I was up fo late ; for that’s the reafon 
I was up fo early : He cannot choofe but take this fervice 
I have done, fatherly. — Good morrow to your majefty, 
and to my gracious mother. 

Cym. Attend you here the door of our ftern daughter ? 
Will (he not forth ! 

Clo. I have a (Tail’d her with mufick, but (he vouchfafes 
no notice. 

Cym. The exile of ner minion is too new ; 

She hath not yet forgot him : fome more time 
Mull wear the print of his remembrance out. 

And then (he’s yours. 

Queen. You are mod bound to the king ; 

Who lets go by no vantages, that may 
Prefer you to his daughter : Frame yourfelf 
To orderly folicits 8 ; and be friended 
With aptnefs of the feafon : make denials 
Increale your fervices : fo feem, as if 
You were infpir’d to do thofe duties which 
You tender to her ; that you in all obey her. 

Save when command to your difmiflion tends. 

And therein you are fenfelefs. 

Clo. Senfelefs i not fo. 

Enter a Meflenger. 

Mef. So like you, fir, ambafladors from Rome ; 

The one is Caius Lucius, 

Cym. A worthy fellow. 

Albeit he comes on angry purpofe now ; 

But that’s no fault of his : We mud receive him 
According to the honour of his fender ; 

And towards himfelf his goodnefs forcfpent on us 

voice, which was printed inftead of vice , was corrected by the fame 
editor. Malone. 

8 To orderly folicits ; ] i. e. regular courtlhip, court (hip after the efta- 
blifhcd fafhion. Steevens. 

The old copy reads — felicity. The corrcdtion was made by the editor 
of the fecond folio. Mr. Mafon wffuld read— befriended, fuppofing the 
authour intended a participle. Malone. 

.We 
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We muft extend our notice 9 . — Our dear fon. 

When you have given good morning to your miftrefs. 
Attend the queen, and us ; we {hall have need 
To employ you towards this Roman.— Come, our queen. 

[Exeunt Cym. Queen, Lords, and Me IT. 
Clo. If lhe be up. I’ll fpeak with iier ; if not. 

Let her lie ilill, and dream. — By your leave, ho !— 

[knocks. 

I know her women are about her ; What 

If I do line one of their hands ? ’Tis gold 

Which buys admittance ; oft it doth ; yea, and makes 

Diana’s rangers falfe themleives ’, yield up 

Their deer to the ftand o’ the dealer : and ’tis gold 

Which makes the true man kiii’d, and faves the thie{ ; 

Nay, fometime, Langs both thief and true man : What 

Can it rot do, and undo ? I will make 

One of her women lawyer to me ; for 

I yet not underftand the cale myfelf. 

By your leave. [ knocks . 

Enter a Lady. 

Lady. Who’s there, that knocks ? 

Clo. A gentleman. 

Lady. No more ? 

Clo. Yes, ai d a gentlewoman’s fon. 

Lady. That’s more 

Than fome, whole tailors are as dear as yours. 

Can judly boall of : What’s your lordfhip’s pleafure ? 

Clo. Your lady’s perfon : Is die ready ? 

Lady. Ay, to keep her chamber. 

Clo. There’s gold for you ; fell me your good report. 

9 jdnd towards bimfclf bit goednefs forefpent on us 

V/e mujt extend our notice.] That is, we muft extend towards himfeff 
our notice of his geodnefs heretofore fhewn ta us. Our authour has 
many fimilar eliipfes. So, in Julius Cafar : 

“ Thine honourable metal may be wrought 
“ From what it is difpos’d [ to ] . ” 

— bis goodmfs forefpent on us,] i. e. The good offices done by him to 
us heretofore. Wareurton. 

1 — falfe themjelves,] Perhaps, in this inftance, falfe is not an ad- 
jcll'me, but a verb ; and as fuch, I think, is ufed in another of our au- 
thor’s plays. Spenfer often has it : 

“ Thou faljed haft thy faith with perjury.” Stiitins. 

Lady. 
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Lady. How ! my good name ? or to report of you 
What I ihall think is good ? — The princcis — 


Enter Imogen. 

Clo'. Good-morrow, faireft filler : Your fwcet hand. 

Into. Good-morrow, fir : You lay out too much pains 
For purchafing but trouble : the thanks I give. 

Is telling you that I am poor of thanks. 

And fcarce can fpare them. 

Clo. Still, I i'wear, I love you. 

1 mo. If you but faid l'o, ’twere as deep with me : 

If you f.vear Hill, your recompsnce is llill 

That I regard it not. 

Clo. This is no anfwer. 

Lno. But that you Iliall not fay I yield, being filent, 

I would not fpeak. 1 pray you, fpare me : faith, 

I (ball unfold equal difcourtefy 

To your bell kindnefs : one of your great knowing 

Should learn, being taught, forbearance 2 . 

Clo. To leave you in your madnefs, ’twere my fin : 

I will not. 

Imo. Fools are not mad folios 3 . 

Clo. Do you call me fool ? 

Imo. As I am mad, I do : 

If you’ll be patient. I’ll no more be mad ; 

That cures us both. I am much lorry, fir. 

You put me to forget a lady’s manners. 

By beings fo verbal 4 - : and learn now, for all. 

That I, which know my heart, do here pronounce. 

By the very truth of it, 1 care not for you ; 

And am fo near the lack of charity, 

(To accufe myfelf) I hate you : which I had rather 
You Felt, than make’t my boa#. 

Clo. You fin again# 

Obedience, which you owe your father. For 

2 —one of your great knowing 

Should learn, being taught, forbearance.] i. c. A man toil is taught 
forbearance jkould learn it. Johnsoh. 

3 Fools are not mad folk! .] This, as Cloten Very well underftands it, 
is a covert mode of calling him fool. The meaning implied is this : If I 
am mad, as you tell me, I am what you can never be : Fools are not mad 
folks. Steevkns. 

4 — Jo verbal t—] Is, fo verbofe, fo full of talk. JoamoN. 

Vol, XIII. D The 
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The contraft 5 you pretend with that bafe wretch, 

(One, bred of alms, and foiler’d with cold diihes. 

With feraps o' the court,) it is no con trad, none : 

And though it be allow’d in meaner parties, 

(Yet who, than he, more mean t) to knit their fouls 

(On whom there is no more dependency 

But brats and beggary) in felf-figur’d knot 6 ; 

Yet you are curb’d from that enlargement by 
The confequence o’ the crown ; and mull not foil 
The precious note of it with a bafe Have, 

A hilding for a livery 7 , a fquirc’s cloth, 

A pantler, not fo eminent. 

Imo. Profane fellow ! 

Wert thou the fon of Jupiter, and no more. 

But what thou art, belides, thou wert too bafe 
To be his grcom : thou wert dignify’d enough. 

Even to the point of envy, if ’twere made 
Comparative for your virtues *, to be llil’d 
The under-hangman of his kingdom j and hated 
For being preferr’d fo well. 

Clo. The fouth-fog rot him ! 

Imo. He never can meet more mifchance, than come 
To be but nam’d of thee. His meaneft garment. 

That ever hath but clipp’d his body, is dearer. 

In my refpeft, than all the hairs above thee, 

Were they all made fuch men. — How now, Pifanio 9 ? 

5 Tbc control}, &c.J Here Shakfpearc has not preferved, with his 
common nicety, the uniformity of charadter. The fpeech of Cloten is 
rough and harlh, but certainly not the talk of one, 

Who can’t take two from twenty, for his heart, 

And leave eighteen.— 

His argument is jult and well enforced, and its prevalence is allowed 
throughout all civil nations : as for rudenefs, he feems not to be much 
undermatched. Johnson. 

6 — it: fclf-figur’d knot j] A Jelf -fgur'd knot is a knot formed by 
yourfclf. Johnson. 

7 A 1 aiding for a livery,"] A low fellow, only fit to wear a livery, and 
ftrv.- a, a lacquey. Malone. 

8 — if ' river e trade 

Comparative Jor your virtues,] If it were confidercd as a ampenfa- 
tion adequate to your virtues, to be ftyled, &c. Malone. 

» Were they all made fucb men.— How notv, Pifanio f] Sir T. Handler 
regulates this line thus : 

— all made fucb men . 

Clot. How nonu f 
Imo. Pifanio i Johnson. 

Enter 
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Enter Pisaxio. 

Clo. His garment ? Now, the devi! — 

I mo , To Dorothy my woman hie thee prefcntly 
Clo. His garment? 

I mo. I am fp righted with a fool 1 ; 

Frighted, and anger’d worfe : — Go, bid my woman 

Search for a jewel, that too cafually 

Hath left mine arm 1 ; it was thy mailer’s : Ihrew me, 

If I would lofe it for a revenue 
Of any king’s in Europe. I do think, 

I faw’t this morning : confident I am. 

Lad night ’twas on mine arm ; I kifs’d it ' 5 : 

I hope, it be not gone, to tell my lord 
That I kifs aught but he. 

Pif. ’Twill not be loft. 

lmo. I hope lo: go, and fearch. [ Exit Pisaxio. 

Clo. You have abus’d me : — 

His meaneft garment ? 

I/no. Ay ; I faid fo, fir. 

If you will make’t an aftion, call witr.ef* to’t. 

Clo. I will inform your father. 

Imo. Your mother too : 

She’s my good lady 4 ; and will conceive, I hope. 

But the worll of me. So I leave you, fir. 

To the worft of difcontent. [■£.»//» 

Clo. I’ll be reveng’d : — 

His meaneft garment ? — Well. [Exit. 

* I am fprighted noilb a foil ; J 1. e. I am haunted by a fool, as by a 
(f right. Over- (frighted is a word that occurs in Lirto-trich, fee. l6o3. 
Again, in our authour’s Antony and Cleopatra : 

“ — . — Julius Cfel'ar, 

“ Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghjied. SteevsKS. 

1 — ■ that too cafually 

Hath left mine arm ;] That hath accidentally fallen from my arm by 
my too great negligence. Malone. 

3 Lafi night 'rxvai on mine arm ; I kift'd it ;] Ann is here ufed by 
Shakfpeare as a diflyllable. Malone. 

4 She'-, my good lady ;] This is faid ironically. My good lady is 
equivalent to— my good friend. So, in K. Henry iy. P. II • «< — and 
when you come to court, ftand my gcod lord, pray, in your good re- 
port. Malone. 


t> r SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 

Rome. An Apartment in Philario’s Hcufe. 

Enter Post hum us, and Philario. 

Pojl. Fear it not, fir: I would, I were fo fure 
To win the king, as I am bold, her honour 
■ V/ill remain hers. • ^ • 

Phi. What means do you make to him ? 

Pcfi. Not any ; but abide the change of time ; 

Quake in the prelent winter’s ftate, and wifh 

That warmer days would come : In thefe fear’d hopes, 

I barely gratify your love ; they failing, 

I mull die much your debtor. 

Phi. Your very goodnefs, and your company, 

O’erpays all I can do. By this, your king 
Hath heard of great Auguftus : Caius Lucius 
Will do his commilhon tnrougi dy : And, I think. 

He’ll grant the tribute*, fend the arrearages, 

Or look 5 upon our Romans, whole remembrance 
Is yet frefh in their grief. 

Pcjl. I do believe, 

(Statift 6 though I am none, nor like to be,) 

That this will prove a war ; and you fiiall hear 
The legions 7 , nowin Gallia, fooner landed 
In our not-fcaring Britain, than have tidings 
Of one penny tribute paid. Our countrymen 
Are men more order’d, than when Julius Catfar 
Smil’d at their lack of Ikill, but found their courage 
Worthy his frowning at : Their difcipline 
(Now mingled with their courages 8 ) will fhake known 

To 

* He'll grant the tribute,] Seep. 5. n. *. Malone. 

5 Or look — ] Tills the modern editors had changed into E'er look. Or 
h ufed tor e'er. So Douglas, in his tranflation of Virgil ; 

“ fufter it he alfo, 

“ Or he his goddefs brocht in Latio.” Stiivins. 

e Stctijl — ] i. e. Statefman. See a note on Hamlet. Aid V . fc. ii. 

Si • EVENS. 

7 Toe legions, — ] Old copy— legion. Correfted by Mr. Theobald. 
So afterwards : 

“ And that the legions now in Gallia are 
“ Full weak to undertake our war,” &c. Malone. 

8 — mingled with their courages — J The old folio has this odd 
reading 1 

- Their 
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To their approvers 9 , they are people, fuch 
That mend upon the world. 

Enter Iachimo. 

Jt 

Phi. See ! Iachimo 1 

Pofl. The fwifteft harts have polled you by land ; 

And winds of all the corners kiis’d your fails. 

To make your vefiel nimble. 

Phi. Welcome, fir. 

Poji. I hope, the briefnefs of your anfwer made 
The fpcedinefs of your return. 
lach. Your lady 

Is one of the faired that I have look’d upon. 

Pcft. And, therewithal, the belt : or let her beauty 
Look through a cafement to allure falfe hearts 1 , 

And be falfe with them. 

lach. Here are letters for you, 

Pofi. Their tenour good, I trull. 
lach. ’Tis very like. 

Phi. Was Caius Lucius 1 in the Britain court. 

When you were there ? 

lach. He was expelled then. 

But not approach’d. 

— - Their difcipline, 

(Now wing-led with their courag-s) will make known. 

Johnson. 

Their difcipline new wing-led with their courages may mean, the;r dif- 
cipline borrowing wings from their courage j i. e. their military know- 
ledge being animated by their natural bravery. Steevens. 

The fame error that has happened here being often found in thefe plays, 
I have not hefitated to adopt the emendation which was made by Mr. 
Rowe, and received by all the fubfequent editors. Thus we have in the 
laft aft of King John, wind, infteaj of mind ; in Antony and Cleopatra, 
winds, inftead of minds ; in Mcafurc for Mcajure, fawes, inftead of 
fames. See. Malone. 

9 To their approvers,] i. e. To thofe who try them. Warburton. 

1 or let her beauty 

Look through a cafement to allure falfe hearts ,] So, in Timon of 
Athens ; , 

“ let not thofe milk paps, 

“ That through the window bars bore at mens’ eyes, 

“ Make foft thy trenchant fxvord.” Malone. * 

2 Phi. Was Caius Lucius, &c.] This fpeech in the old copy is given 
to Pofthumus. 1 have transferred it to Philario, to whom it certainly be- 
longs, on the fuggeftion of Mr. Steevens, who juftly obferves that “ Poft- 
humus was employed in reading his letters.” Malone. 

D 3 Poft . 
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Pojl. All is well yet. — 

Sparkles this (tone as it was wont ? or is’t not 
Too dull for your good wearing ? 

lack. If I have loft it, 

I lhould have loft the worth of it in gold. 

I’ll make a journey twice as far, to enjoy 
A fecond night of fuch fwect Ihortncfs, whicli 
Was mine in Britain ; for the ring is won. 

Pojl. The ftone’s too hard to come by. 
lack. Not a whit. 

Your lady being fo eafy. 

Pojl. Make not, fir. 

Your lofs your fport : I hope, you know that we 
Mud not continue friends. 

lack. Good fir, we mull, 

If you keep covenant : Had I not brought 
The knowledge of your miftrefs home, I grant 
We were to queftion further : but I now 
Profefs myfelf the winner of her honour. 

Together with your ring ; and not the wronger 
Of her, or you, having proceeded but 
By both your wills. 

Pojl. If you can make if apparent 
That you have tailed her in bed, my hand. 

And ring, is yours : If not, the foul opinion 
You had of her pure honour, gains, or lofes. 

Your fword, or mine; or n.afterlefs leaves both 
To who lhall find them. 

lacb. Sir, my circumftances, 

Eeing fo near the truth, as I will make them, 

Mull firft induce you to believe : whofe ftrength 
1 will confirm with oath ; which, I doubt not, 

You’ll give me leave to fpare, when you (hall find 
You need it not. 

Pojl. Proceed. 

lach. Firft, her bed-chamber, 

(Where, I confefs, I flept not ; but, profefs. 

Had that was well worth watching',) It was hang’d 
With tapeftry of filk and filver ; the (lory 
Proud Cleopatra, when {he met her Roman, 

And Cydnus fwell’d above the banks, or for 


* Had that -was tocll tvertb %v*tcbing,J] i. f. that which was wrH 
worth watching, or lying awake, for. Malone. 
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The prefs of boats, or pride 3 : A piece of work 
So bravely done, fo rich, that it did llrive 
In workmaufhip, and value ; which, I wonder’d. 

Could be fo rarely and exadtly wrought. 

Since the true life on’t was — 

Pofl. This is true ; 

And this you might have heard of here, by me. 

Or by fome other.. 

lack. More particulars 
Mull juilify my knowledge. 

Poji. So they mull. 

Or do your honour injury. 
lack. The chimney 

Is fouth the chamber ; and the chimney-piece, 

Ghalle Dian, bathing : neverdaw I figures 
So likely to report themfelves 4 : the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb 5 ; out-went her. 

Motion and breath left out. 

Pofl. This is a thing. 

Which you might from relation likewife reap ; 

Being, as it is, much fpoke of. 

Inch. The roof o’ the chamber 
With golden cherubins is fretted 6 : Her andirons 
(I had forgot them) were two winking Cupids 
Of filver, each on one foot Handing, nicely 
Depending on their brands 7 . 

Pofl. 

3 And Cydrtus f well'd above the banks, or for 

The prefs of boats , or pride :] lachimo's language is fuch as a IkiHul 
villain would naturally ufe, a mixture of airy triumph and ferious deoo- 
fition. Hi« gaiety fhews his ferioufnefs to be without anxiety, and Hh 
fcrioufnefs proves his gaiety to he without art. Johnson. 

4 So likely to report themfelves r] So near to fp:ech. The Italians call 
a portrait, when the likenefs is remarkable, a Jptakistg piBure. 

. ... , , , „ Johnson. 

5 Iras as another stature, dumb}] The meaning is this : The fculptor 
was as stature, but as nature dumb ; he gave every thing that nature gives, 
but breath and motion. In breath is included fpeecb. Iohnson. 

6 ‘l bs roof o' tbe ebasssber 

kVith golden cherubins is fretted:] So, again in Hamlet: « this 

majeftical roof, fretted witli golden fire — ”. So Spenfcr’s Faery Queen, 

U* 11. c. lx. 

“ In a long purple pall, whole Ikirt with gold 
“ IV as fretted all about, (he was array’d." Malone. 

7 nicely 

Depending on their brands.] I am not lure that I underftand tins 
pafiage. Perhaps Shakfpeare meant that the fieures of the Cupids were 

H 4- ' » nicely 
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Pc/?. This is her honour ! — 

Let it be granted, you have feen all this®, (and praife 
Ee given to your remembrance,) the defcription 
Of what is in her chamber, nothing faves 
The wager you have hid. ' 

lach. Then, if you can, [ pulling cut the bracelet. 

Ee pale 9 ; I beg but leave to air this jewel : See ! — 

And now ’tis up again : It mud be married 
To that your diamond ; I’ll keep them. 

Poft. Jove ! — 

Once more let me behold it : Is it that 
Which I left with her ? 

lach. Sir, (1 thank her,) that.: 

She dripp’d it from her arm ; I fee her yet ; 

Her pretty aflion did outfel! her gift. 

And yet enrich'd it too : die gave it me. 

And faid, Ihe priz’d it once. 

Fr,Jl. May be, Ihe pluck’d it off) 

Tc fend it. me. 

lach. Site writes fo to you ? doth die ? 

nicely foixed on their inverted torches, one of the Jogs of each b rig 
taken oft’ the ground, which might render fuch a fupport neediary. 

St sevens. 

I have equal difficulty with Mr. Steevens in explaining this paflage. 
Here teems to be a kir.d of tautology. 1 take brands to be a part of the 
andirons on which the wood for the fire was fupported, as the upper part, 
in which v. as a kind of rack to carry a fpit is more properly termed the 
andiron. Thrfe irons, on which the wood lies acrofs, generally calied 
dogs, are here termed brands. Wn alley. 

It (hould feem from a paflage in Tie Black Bui, a pamphlet publifiicd 
in 1604, that andirons in our autliour’s time were loinetimes formed in the 
ihape of human figures : “ — ever and anon turning about to the chim- 
ney, where fire few a paire of corpulent, g'gantick andirons, that flood 
like rw: burgosnaftrs at both corners.” Inftcud of th.tfe corpuient barge- 
n.ajiers Imogen had Cupids. 

a The. authour of the pamphlet might, however, have only meant that 
the andirons he describes were uncommonly large. Malone. 

8 This is her honour ! — 

Let it be granted, you have feen all tits, &c.] The expreffion i| 
ironical. Iachimo relates many particulars, to which Poftbumus anfwcrs 
with impatience, 

This is her honour ! 

That is, And the attainment of this knowledge is to pafs for the corrup- 
tion of her honour. Johnson. 

9 — if y~u can, 

Be fate , — ] If you can forbear to fluffi your cheek with rage. 

Johnson. 

. N FrJK 
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Toft. O, no, no, no ; ’tis true. Here, take this too ; 

[gives the ring . 

It is a bafilifk unto mine eye. 

Kills me to look on’t : — Let there be no honour 
Where there is beauty ; truth, where femblance ; love. 
Where there’s another man : The vows of women 1 

Of no more bondage be, to where they are made. 

Than they are to their virtues; which is nothing : — 

O, above meafure falfe ! 

Phi. Have patience, fir. 

And take your ring again ; ’tis not yet won : 

It may be probable, file lofi it ; or. 

Who knows if one of her women*, being 
Corrupted, hath ftolen it from her. 

Poji. Very true ; 

And fo, I hope, he came by’t : — Back my ring ; — 

Render to me fome corporal fign about her. 

More evident than this ; for this was ftolen. 

Iach. By Jupiter, I had it from her arm. 

Pcji. Hark you, he fwears ; by Jupiter he fwearsi. 

’Tis true ; — nay, keep the ring — ’tis true : I am fare. 

She would not lofe it : her attendants are 

All fworn, and honourable 1 : — They induc’d to Heal it ! 

And by a llranger ? — No ; he hath enjoy’d her ; 

The cognizance 3 of her mcontinency 

1 — The voids of women, &c.] The love vowed by w omen, no more 
abides with him to whom it is vowed, than women adhere to their 
virtue. Malone. 

* — if one of her women—] Of was fupplied by the editor of the fe- 
cond folio. Malone. 

2 — — her attendants are 

Ail fworn and honourable .*] It was anciently the cu Hon/ for the at- 
tenda:its on our nobility and other great perlbnages (as it is now for the 
fervants of the king) to take an oath of fiJelity, on their entrance into 
office. In the houiVild book of the 5th Earl of Northumberland (com- 
piled A. D. 1512.) it is exprefsly ordered [page 49] that <( what perfon 
foever he be that commyth to my Lofdes lcrvice, that incontyncnt after 
he be intred in the chequyrroul [check-roll] that he be fworn in the 
county ng-houfi by a gentiJhmn-ulher or yeman-u/her in the prefence of 
the hede officers 5 and on their ab fence before the clerke of the kechy i\ge 
either by fuch a ooth as is in the Bcoke of Othes , yfV any fuch [oath] be, 
or ells by fuch a oth as thei lhall feyme berte by their difcrecion.” 

Even now every fervant of the king’s, at his firft appointment, is 
fworn in, before a gjntlcman-ufhcr, at the lord chamberlain’s office. 

Percy. 

3 * The cognizance— ] The badge j the token 5 the vifibie proof. • „ 

Johnson* 

D 5 * Is 
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Is this, — fhe hath bought the name of whore thus dearly. — 

There, take thy hire ; and all the fiends of hell 
Divide themfelves between you ! 

Phi. Sir, be patient : 

This is not ftrong enough to be believ’d 
Of one perfuaded well of — 

Pojl. Never talk on’t : 

She hath been colted by him. 
lack. If you feek 

For further fatisfying, under her breafl 
(Worthy the prefling *,) lies a mole, right proud 
Of that molt delicate lodging : By my life, 

I kifs’d it ; and it gave me prefent hunger 
To feed again, though full. You do remember 
This ltain upon her f 

Pojl. Ay, and it doth confirm 
Another ftain, as big as hell can hold. 

Were there no more but it. 
lack. Will you hear more ? 

Pojl. Spare your arithmetick : never count the turns ; 

Once, and a million ! i 

Jack. I’ll be fworn, — 

Pojl. No fwearing : — 

If you will fwear you have not done’t, you lie ; 

And I will kill thee, if thou doll deny 
Thou hall made me cuckold. 

Jack. I’ll deny nothing. ; 1 

Pojl. O, that I had her here, to tear her limb-meal ! 

I will go there, and do’t ; i’ the court ; before 

Her father : — I’ll do fomething — [Exit. 

Pki. Quite be fide s 

The government of patience ! — You have won : 

Let’s follow him, and pervert the prefent wrath 5 
He hath againlt himfelf. 

lack. With all my heart. [ Exeunt . 

* [Worthy the p' tjfing ,) — J Thus the modem editions. The old folio 
reads, 

(Worthy her preffing)— . Johnson. 

The corredtion was made by Mr. Rowe. The compolitor was pro- 
bably thinking jof the word her iu the preceding line, which he had juft 
compofed. Maloni. 

5 —pervert the prefer.: v>rotb—\ i. e. turn his wrath to another 
totufe. Maloni. 


SCENE 
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SCENE V. 

'The fame. Another Room in the fame . 

Enter Posthumus. 

Pcjl. Is (here no way for men to be, but women 
Mull be half- workers 6 ? We are all baftards ; 

And that moll venerable man, which I 
Did call my father, was I know f not where 
When I was damp’d ; foine coiner with his tools 
Mad? me a counterfeit 7 : Yet my mother feem’d 
The Diao o’ that time : fo doth my wife 
The non-pareil of this. — O vengeance, vengeance ! 

Me of my lawful plcafure Ihe rettrain’d. 

And pray’d me, oft, forbearance : did it with 

A pudency fo rofv, the fweet view' on’t 

Might well have warm’d old Saturn 8 ; that I thought her 

As 

* Is there no nucey, Ac.] Milton was very probably indebted to tbis 
lpeech for one of the fenjimenU which he has given to Adam, Faiadife 
I.'tfi, book X. 

N “ O, why did God, 

“ Creator wife, that p-oplcd high’ ft heaven 
“ With fnirits mafeubne, create at laft 
“ This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
“ Of nature, and not till the world at o ice 
“ With men, as angels, without feminine, 

“ Or find fime other wjy to generate 
' “ Mankind ?’* 

See allb Rhodomonfs invcA've agaklft women in the Orlando Farirlh ; 
and above all, a lpeech which Euripides has put into the mouth of Hrp- 
puliius in the tragedy that bears his name. Steevess. 

7 — was I knoiu net where 

Il'l ea I was ftamp’d ; fmt coiner with his tcols 
Made use a counterfeit We have again the fame image yt Me a fure 
far Meafnre i 

“ , It were as good 

** To pardon him, that ljatb from nature ftolen 
“ A man already made, as to remit 
“ Their faucy Jvgectnefc, that do coin heaven's image 
“ Ip fifimfs that are forbid.” Maloke. 

® Me of my taauful pteafurc Jhe refrain'd, 

And pray'd me, oft, forbearance : did it with 
A pudency Jo rojy , the faucet view op' t 

f light well have u'ctrjn'd old Sauirn It certainly carries with it 
a very elegant fenfr, to hipp 'fe the lady's denial was fo modeft and deli- 
cate as even to inflame his drfires : But may we not read it thtis ? ’ " " 

And pray’d me oft forbearance : Vid it, &c. 

I. c. compUedl 
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As chafle as unfunn’d fnow : — O, all the devils !— ■ 

This yellow Iachimo, in an hour, — was’t not : — 

Or leis, — at firit : Perchance he fpoke not ; but. 

Like a full-acorn’d boar, a German one 9 , v 
Cry’d, c,h ! and mounted : found no oppofitiort 
But what he look’d for fhould oppofe, and (he 
Should from encounter guard 1 . Could I find out 
The woman’s part in me ! For there’s no motion 
That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 
It is the woman’s part : Be’t lying, note it. 

The woman’s ; flattering, hers ; deceiving, hers ; 

Lull and rank thoughts, hers, hers ; revenges, hers ; 
Ambitions, coverings, change of prides, difdain, 

Nice longings. Handers, mutability. 

All faults that name, nay, that hell knows, why, hers. 

In part, or nil ; but, rather, all : for ev’n to vice 
They are not conflant, but are changing Hill 
One vice, but of a minute old, for one 
Not half fo old as that. I’ll write againft them, 

I. e. complied with his defircs in the fweeteft referee ; taking did in the 
acceptation in which it is ufed by Jonfon and Shakfpeare in many other 
places. Whaiuv. 

The more obvious interpretation is in my opinion the true one. 

Admitting Mr. Whalley’s notion to be juft, the latter part of this paf- 
faye may be compared with one in Juvenal, Sat. VI. though the pudency 
Will be found wanting : 

— omni.t fient 

Ad verum. quibus incendi jam frighius aevo 
La imedontiades, et Neftoris hernia poflit. Maioni. 

9 — a German one,] Here, as in many other places, we have on in 
the old copy, inilead of one. 

In K. Henry IV. P. II. ralftafT allures Mrs. Quickly, that— « the 
German bunting in water- work is worth a thoufand of thefe bed- hang- 
ings.” In other places, where our authour has fpoken of the bunting of ' 
the boar , a German one muft have been in his thoughts, for the boar was 
never, I apprehend, hunted in England. 

Air. Pope and Dr. Warburton read— a churning on ; and, what is ftili 
more extraordinary, this ft range fophiftication has found its way into Dr. 
Johnfa.Ts moil valuable Dictionary. Malone. 

1 — found no oppoft'.ion 

But tv bat be ; cok'd for JhouUl oppofe, and jbe 

Should from encounter guard.] Sir' T. Hanmcr and Dr. Warburton 
read — 

found no oppofition 

From what he look’d for fhould oppofe, &c. 

This alteration probably efcaped the obfervation of the late Mr. Ed- 
wards, or would have afforded occalion for fome pleafant commen- 
tary. T. C. 

Deteft 
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Detail them, curfe them : — Yet ’tis greater Ikill 
In a true hate, to pray they have their will : 

The very devils cannot plague them better z . [ Exit. 


ACT III. SCENE I. 

Britain. A Room of fate in Cymbeline’s Palace. 

Enter Cymbelink, Queen, Cloten, and Lords, at 
one door ; and at another, Caius Lucius, and At- 
tendant:. 

Cym. Now fay, what would Auguftus Ciefar with us 3 ? 
Luc. When Julius Crefar (whofe remembrance yet 
Lives in men’s eyes ; and will to ears, and tongues. 

Be theme, and hearing ever,) was in this Britain, 

And conquer’d it, Callibelan, thine uncle 4 , 

(Famous in Caafar’s praifes, no whit lefs 
Than in his feats deferring it,) for him, 

Apd his fuccefiion, granted Rome a tribute. 

Yearly three thoufand pounds ; which by thee lately 
Is left untender’d. 

£>ueen. And, to kill the marvel,' 

Shall be fo ever. * 

Clo. There be many Csefars, 

Ere fuch another Julius. Britain is 
A world by itfelf ; and we will nothing pay 
For wearing our own nofes. f 

St, 'ueen . That opportunity, 

Which then they had to take from us, to refume 
We have again. — Remember, fir, my liege. 

The kings your ancellors ; together with 

2 — to pray they have their to /// t 

The very devils cannot plague them better.~\ So, in Sir Thomas 
More's Comfort againft Tribulation: “ God could not lightly do a man 
a more vengeance, chan in this world to grant him his own fooliih 
wi/hes. Stiivsns. 

3 Novi Jay, -what would Auguftus Cerjar with us So, in King 
John : 

“ Now fay, Chatillon, what would France with us ?” 

Steevens. 

4 —thine unde,] Callibelan was great uncle to Cymbeline, who was 
fon to Tenantius, the nephew of Callibelan. Malone. 

The 
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The natural bravery of your iile ; which Hands 
As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unsaleable s , and roaring waters ; 

With fands, that will not bear your enemies’ boats. 

But fuck them up to the top-mall. A kind of conqueft 
Cxfar made here ; but made not here his brag 
Of, came, and fatx, and overcame : with lhame 
(The firll that ever touch’d him) he was carried 
From off our coalt, twice beaten ; and his Ihipping, 

(Poor ignorant baubles 6 !) on our terrible feas. 

Like egg-lhells mov’d upon their furges, crack’d 
As eafily ’gainil our rocks : For joy whereof. 

The fam’d Caflibelan, who was once at point 
(O, giglot fortune 7 !) to mailer Cad'ar’s fword®. 

Made Lud’s town with rejoicing fires bright. 

And Britons ftrut with courage, 

Clo. Come, there’s no more tribute to be paid : Our 
kingdom is llronger than it was at that time ; and, as I 
laid, there is no more fuch Cacfars : other of them may 
have crook'd r.ofes ; but, to owe fuch Hr ait arms, none. 

Cjm. Son, let your mother end. 

Clo. We have yet many among us can gripe as hard as 
Caflibelan : I do not fay, I am one ; but X have 3 hand. — 
Why tribute ? why Ihould we pay tribute ? If Carfar can 
hide the fun from us with a blanket, or put the moon in 
/ 

5 IVi' b rocks ur.fcaUablc , — ] This refilling is Ilanmer’i. The old 
editions have — With oaks unfcalable, — . Johnson. 

“ The ftrength of our lxnd confifts of our feamcn in .their wooden 
forts and caftles ; o.er rvbs, (hetoes, and Jirtes, that lye along our coalk { 
and our trayned bands." From chapter 109 of Rariffe’s Military Hjf- 
cipRttt, 1639, fecmingly from TooUe’s Legend of Srieomart. Tolj.it. 

6 ( Poor ignorant baulks ! J J {Jcatf uairted with the nature of «ur 
boillerous f-as. Johnson. 

7 0 , giglot f.rturc .'] O ftlfe and inconftant fortune 1 A pzht was a 
ftrumpet. So, in Hamlet : 

“ Out, out, thou Jlrumpet fortune l” Malone. 

8 ‘77 : r fam'd Cajftbela':, who way loco el point 

to nwfier C ajar's fwivd,] Shpklpcare has here jaaosfrrreJ to 

Caffibelan an adventure vyhicb happened to bis brother Nennius. « The 
fame Uiftorie (Cays Holinflred) aifc> .ar.akcth mentipn of Hen eji/s, brother 
to Callibeiiane, who in fight happened to get C;eljr’s fword fastened in his 
thicld by a blow which C gtSet ilvoke at him.— Bur Nennius died within 
15 dayes after the battel, of the hurt received at Csefar’s hand, although 
after he was hurt he flew Lafneows ope of the Roman tribune;.’’ B. 111 . 
ch. 13. Nennius, we are told by Geffrey of Monmouth, was buried with 
«reat funeral f.onap, an i Qmtv't fword placed ip his tomb. M*r-o»: e. 

his 
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his pocket, we will pay him tribute for light ; clfe, fir, no 
more tribute, pray you now. 

Cym. You mult know. 

Till the injurious Romans did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free : Caefar’s ambition, 
(Which fwell’d fo much, that it did almofl ilretch 
The fides o’ the world,) againft all colour 9 , here 
Did put the yoke upon us ; which to fliake off. 

Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Ourfelves to be. We do fay then to Caifar, 

Our anceftor was that Mulmutius, which 
Ordain’d our laws ; whofe ufe the fword of C*far 
Hath too much mangled ; whofe repair, and franchife. 

Shall, by the power we hold, be our good deed. 

Though Rome be therefore angry. Mulmutius made our 
laws. 

Who was the firft of Britain, which did put 
His brows within a golden crown, and call’d 
Himfelf a king 1 . 

Luc. I am lorry, Cymbeline, 

That I am to pronounce Auguftus Caefar 
(Cscfar, that hath more kings his fervants, than 
Thyfelf domellick officers,) thine enemy : 

Receive it from me then War, and confufion. 

In Cadar’s name pronounce I ’^ainft thee : look 
For fury not to be refilled : — 1 hus defy’d, 

I thank thee for mylelf. 

Cym. Thou art welcome, Caius. 

Thy C*far knighted me ; my youth I fpent 

Much 

*— againft all colour,] Without any pretence of right. Johnson. 

1 Mulmutius made our laws. 

Who was the firft of Britain, which did put 
His brows within a golden crown, ard call'd 

Himfelf a ling-] The title of the firft chapter of HolinAied's third 
book of the Hiftory of England is — “ Of Mulmucius, the firft kipg of 
Britaine who was crowned with a golden crown, his lawes, his foun- 
dations, Sc c. 

“ Mulmucius, the fonne of Cloten, got the upjjer hand of the other 
dukes or rulers ; and after his father’s deceafe began his reigne over the 
whole monarchic of Britaine in the yeare of the world 35x9. — He made 
manie good lawes, which were long after ufed, called Malmucius lawes, 
turned out of the Britilh fpeeeh into Latin by Oildas Prifcus, and long 
time after tr .inflated out of Latin into Englith by Alfred king of England, 
and mingled in his llatutes. After he had eftablilhad his land, — he or- 
dcined him, by the advice of his lords, a crowne of gold, and caufed 
. himfelf 
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Much under him 1 ; of him I gather’d honour ; 

Which lie, to feck of me again, petforce. 

Behoves me keep at utterance 3 . I am perfect*. 

That the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 
Their liberties, are now in arms 5 : a precedent 

himfclf with great (biemnity to be crowned and becaufe he was the fir ft 
that bare a crowne here in Britaine, after the opinion of fnme writers, he 
is named the firlt king of Britaine, and all the other b.’fore-rehearl'cd are 
named rulers, dukes, or governours. 

Among other of his ordinances, he appointed weights and meafures, 
with the which men fhould buy and fell. And further he can it'd 
fore and ftreight orders for the punilhment of theft.” Uol'wjhed, ubi 
jupra. Malone. 

2 Thou art welcome, Caius. 

Thy Cafar knighted me, my youth I (pern 

Much under him Some few hints for this part of the play are taken; 
from Holinlhed ! 

“ Kvmbeline, fays he, (as fome write) was brought up at Rome, and 
there was made knight by Auguftus Ctefar, under whom he lerved in the 
wars, and was in fuch favour with him, that he was at liberty to pay his 
tribute or not.” 

“ — Yet we find in the Roman writers, that after Julius Caefar’s 
death, when Atiguftus had taken upon him the rule of the empire, the 
Eri tains refufed to pay that tribute.” 

“ — But whether the controverfy, which appeared to fall forth be- 
twixt tile Britains and Auguftus, was occafioned by Kymbcline, I have 
not a vouch." 

“ — Kymbeline reigned thirty-five years* leaving behind him two 
fons, Guiderius and Arviragus.” St e eve n s. 

3 — keep at utterance. — J means, to keep at the extremity of defi- 
ance. Combat a outrance is a dcfptrate fight, that rmift conclude with 
the life of one of the combatants. So, in The liiftory of llclyat Knight 
of the Suvanne, bl. 1. no date : “ — Here is my gage to fultaine it to the. 
utteraur.ee, and befight jt to the death.” Steevens. 

So, in Macbeth : 

“ Rather than fo, come, fate, into the lift, 

“ And champion me to the utterance .” 

Again, in Troilus and C ref: da : 

“ — will you, the knights 
“ Shall to the edge of all extremity 
“ Purfue each other,” &c. 

Again, ibidem : 

“ So be it, either to- the uttermojl, 

“ Or elfe a breath.” 

4 — . I ant perfect, ] l am well informed. So, in Macbeth r 

“ — in your ftate of honour I am perfed." Johnson. 

5 — the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 

Their liberties, are now in arms :J The infurreGion of the Panno- 
nians and Dalmatians for the purpofe of throwing oft' the Roman yoke,, 
happened not in the reign of Cvmbeline, but in that of his father Te- 
nantius. Malone.. 

Which 
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Which, not to read, would (hew the Britons cold : 

So Cadar lhall not find them. 

Luc. Let proof fpeak. 

Clo. His majelty bids you welcome. Make paflime with 
us a day, or two, or longer : If you feek us afterwards in 
other terms, you lhall find us in our fait- water girdle : if 
you beat us out of it, it is yours ; if you fall in the ad- 
venture, our crows lhall fare the better for you j and 
there’s an end. • ' 

Luc. No, fir. 

Cynt. I know your mailer’s pleafurc, and he mine : 

All the remain is, welcome. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 

Another Room in the fume. 

Enter Pisan io. 

Pif. How ! of adultery ? Wherefore write you not 
What monller’s her accufer 6 ? Leonatus ! 

O, mailer ! what a llrange infedlion 
Is fallen into thy ear ? What falfe Italian 
(As poifonous tongu’d, as handed 7 ,) hath prevail’d 
On thy too ready hearing ? — Dilloyal f No : 

She’s punilh’d for her truth ; and undergoes. 

More goddefs-like than wife-like, fuch afl’aults 
As would take In fome virtue 8 . — O, my mailer ! 


B What monitor’s her accufer ?] -The o!.t copy lias — What monflcrs her 
accufe ? The correction was fuggeit- d by Mr. Steevens. The order of 
the words, as well as the Jingle perfon named by Pifa.iio, fully fupport 
the emendation. What monjlers her accufe, for What monjlers accufe her, 
could never have been written by Shaklpeare in a foliioquy like the pre- 
fent. Mr. Pope a id the three fubfequent editors read — What monllers 
bane accus'd her? Malone. 

7 — r" What falfe Italijn 

( As pcifonous tongu'd, as handed,') — ] About Shakfp*are’s time the 
praftice of piifming was very cummin in Italy, a id the fufpicion of 
Italian p.oifons vet more common. Johnson. 

8 — take in feme virtue. — ] To take in a town, is to conquer it. 

Johnson.' 

So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

“ cut the Ionian f-as, 

“ And take in Toryr.r.” Srtiviss. 


Thy 
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Thy mind to her is now as low as were 
Thy fortunes. — How ! that I {hould murder her ? 

Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which I 
Have made to thy command ? — I, her ? — her blood ? 

If it be fo to do good fervice, never 

Let me be counted ferviceable. How look I, 

That I (hould feem to lack humanity. 

So much as this fadl comes to ? Dc’t ; The letter [reading. 
'That 1 have fcnt her , by her O'tetn command. 

Shalt give thee opportunity * : — O damn’d paper ! 

Black as the ink that’s on thee ! Senfelcfs bauble. 

Art thou a feodary for this aft 1 , and look’d 
So virgin-like without ? Lo, here (he comes. 

9 Thy mind to her is m-w as Ami,—] That is, thy mind compared to 
hers is now as low, as thy condition was, compared to hers. Our au- 
thour (hould rather have written — thy mind to hers j but the text, I 
believe, is as he gave it. Maloki. 

1 — Do't ; — the letter 

That I have fent her, ly her tnvn command. 

Shall give thee opportunity :] Here we have another proof of what 
I have ebferved in The Diffcrtation at the end of King Henry VI. that 
our poet from negligence fometimes makes words change their form under 
the eye of tire fpcalcer ; who in different parts of the fame play recites 
them differently, though he has a paper or letter in his hand, and ac- 
tually reads from it. A former inftance of this kind has occurred in 
Jill's well that ends veil. 

The words here read by Pifanio from his matter's letter, (which ic af- 
terwards given at length, and in prefe,) are not found there, though the 
fubfiance of them is contained in it. This is one of many proofs that 
Shakfpeare had no view to the publication of his pieces. There vras little 
danger that fuch an inaccuracy (hould be detefted by the ear of the fpec- 
tator, though it could hardly efcape an attentive reader. Malonk. 

2 Art thou a feodary for this «f7,] Art thou too coenhined, art thou a 
confederate, in this aft ? — A feodary did not fignify a feudal vaffal, as Sir 
Thomas Hanmcr and the fubfi-quent editors have fuppofed, (though if 
the word had borne that fignification, it certainly could not bear it here,) 
but was an officer appointed by the Court cf Wards, by virtue of the 
Statute 32 Henry VIII. c. 46, to be prefent with, and afj.fiant to the 
Efchcators in every county at the finding of offices, and to give in evi- 
dence for the king. His duty was to furvey the lands of the ward after 
office found, [i. c. after an inquifition had been made to the king’s uft,] 
and to return the true value thereof to the court,- tec,. M In cogno- 
feendis rimandifque feudis (fays Spclman) ad regem pertinentibus, ct ad 
tenuras pro rege manifeftandas tucndafque, operim navat ; Efcaetori ideo 
adjunflus, omnibufque nervis regiam promoyens utilitatem," He was 
therefore, we fee, the Efch-ator’s ajfoeiatt , and hence Shakfpeare, with 
his ufual licence, ufes the word for a confederate or affociate in general. 
The feudal vaffal was not called a feodary, but a feodatary or feudatary. 
In Latin, however, feudatarius fijnified both., MaI,on£,. 

Enter 
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Enter Imogen. 

I am ignorant in what I am commanded 1 . 

Imo. How now, Pifanio ? 

Pi/-. Madam, here is a letter from my lord. 

Imo. Who ? thy lord ? that is my lord ? Leonatus ? 

O, leam’d indeed were that allronomer. 

That knew the liars, as I his characters ; 

He’d lay the future open. — You good gods. 

Let what is here contain’d relifli of love. 

Of my lord’s health, of his content, — yet not. 

That we two are afunder, let that grieve him 4 , — 

( Some griefs are med’cinable ; that is one of them. 

For it doth phyfick love 5 ;) — of his content. 

All but in that ! — Good wax, thy leave : — Bleft be. 

You bees, that make thefe locks of counfel ! Lovers, 

And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alike ; 

Though forfeiters you call in prifon, yet 

You clalp young Cupid’s tables 6 . — Good news, gods ! 

. [reals. 

yujlice, and your father’s wrath, Jhould he take me in hit 
dominion, could not be fo cruel to me, as you. O the dearejl 

3 J am Ignorant in -what I am commanded .] i. e. I am unpraAifcd in 
the arts of murder. Stiivin). 

So, in K. Henry IH. P. It 

n O, I am ignorance itfelf in this.” Malon*. 

4 —let that grieve him ,— ] I ihould with to read i 

Of my lord's health, of his content j— yet no ; 

That we two are afunder, let that grieve him ! Tyrwhitt. 

The text is furely right. Let what is here contained relifh of my huf- 
band’s content, in every thing except our being feparate from each other. 

Let that one circumftance afflift him ! Maiost. 

* Far it doth phyfick love ;) — ] That is, grief for abfence keeps love 
in health and vigour. Johnson. 

So, in Macbeth ; 

“ The labour we delight in, phyfcks pain." Stievik!. 

In the paffage in Macbeth, however, fhyjicks is ufcd in a very different 
fenfe ; it there means, cures. Malone. •* 

6 Blejl be 

You bees, that make thefe locks of counfel ! Levers, 

jlnd men in dangerous bonds, pray not alike ; 

Though forfeiters you cajl in prifon, yet 

You clafp young Cupid's tables.] The meaning of this, which had 
been obfeured by printing forfeitures for forfeiters, is no more than that 
the bees are not bled by the man who forfeiting a bond is fent to prifon, 
as they are by the lover for whom they perform the snore plcafing office 
of fcaiing letters. Steevxns. 

°f 
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of creatures, ’would not even renew me with your eyes 7 . 

7 ake notice, that I am in Cambria, at Milford- Hansen : 

14' bat your oavn love will, cut of this, advfe you, follow. 

So, be nvifes you all happinefs, that remains loyal to bis 1 
mew, and your, increajbtg in- love* , 

Leonatus Pofthumus. 

O, for a horfe with wings ! — Hear’ft thou, Pifanio ? 

He is at Milford-Haven : Read, and tell me 
How far ’tis thither. If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day ? — Then, true Pifanio, 

(Who long’ft, like me, to fee thy lord ; who long’d, — 

O, let me ’bate, — but not like me : — yet long’ft, — 

But in a fainter kind : — O, not like me ; 

For mine’s beyond, beyond,) fay, and {peak thick, 

(Love’s counfellor fhould fill the bores of hearing. 

To the fmothering of the fenfe,) how far it is 
To this fame bleft'ed Milford : And, by the way, 

Tell me how Wales was made fo happy, as 
To inherit fuch a haven : But, firrt of all. 

How we may fteal from hence ; and, for the gap 
That we fhall make in time, from our hence-going, 

And our return*, to excufe — but firft, how get hence : 

Why fhould excufe be born or e’er begot 9 ? 

7 fuftice, and your fat tor's "wrath , fould he take me its his dominion, 
could not he fo cruel- to me, as you, 0 tie deareft of creatures, would not 
eaten renew me "with your eyes.] I know not what idea this portage pre- 
fented to the late editors, who have palled it in lilence. As it (lands in 
the old copy, it appears to me unintelligible. The word not was, I think, 

Omitted at the prefs ; after would. I!y its infertion a clear fenfe is 
given: Jtiftice and the anger of your father, (hould I be difeovered • 

here, could r.ot be fo cruel to me, but that you, O thou deareft of crea- 
tures, "would le able to renovate n y fpirits by giving me the happinefs of 

feeing you. Mr. Pope obtained the fame lenlc by a lefs juftitiable me- 
thod ; by fuhftituting but inftead of as ; and the three fubfequent editors 
adopted that reading. Malone. 

8 — and your increaftng, &c.] We (hould, I think, read thus:— 
and your, inereofng it: Jove, Leonatus Pofthumus.— To make it plain, 
that your is to be joined in conftruilion with Leonatus, and not with 
inirtafing 5 and that die latter is a participle prtfcr.t, and not a noun. 

Tv* WHITT. 

* — from our hence-going. 

And our return,] i. e. in conferpience of our going hence and re- 
turning back. All the modern editors, adopting an alteration made by 
Mr. Pope, read — Till our return. Malone. 

9 Why fou’d excufe be born or e'er begot t] Why (hould I contrive an 
excufe, before the att is done, for which excufe will be nccclfary ? 

Malone. 

We’ll 
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We’ll talk of that hereafter. Pr’ythee, fpeak. 

How many fcore of miles may we well ride 
’Twixt hour and hour ? 

Pif. One fcore, ’twixt fun and fun, . 

Madam, ’s enough for you ; and too much too. 

Imo. Why, one that rode to his execution, man. 

Could never go fo flow : I have heard of riding wagers ', 

Where horfes have been nimbler than the funds 

That run i’ the clock’s behalf 1 : — But this is foolery : — 

Go, bid my woman feign a fickuefs ; fay 

She’ll home to her father : and provide me, prefently, 

A riding fuit ; no cofliier than would fit 
A franklin’s houfewilc 5 . 

Pif. Madam, you’re bell confider. 

Into. I fee before me, man, nor here, nor here. 

Nor what enfues ; but have a fog in them. 

That I cannot look through 4 . Away, I pr’ythee ; 

Do as I bid thee : There’s no more to fay ; 

AcceQble is none but Milford way. [Exeunt. 


1 —of riJing wagers,} Of wagers to be determined by the fpeed of 

h Malone. 

2 'That run V the click's b .half .*— ] This faitaftic.il expreilion means 
no more than land in an hjui-gtus, uiVd to meafurc time. Warburt. 

•3 A fra iklin's bcufewife. j A frir.klin is literal. y a freeholder , with a 
fmall eftate, neither villain nor •vajfai- Johnson. 

4 1 fee before me, man , nor here, nor here, 

Nor what enfues j but cave a fog in then, 

*Ihat I cannot look through .j The lady fays : “ I can fee neither one 
way nor other, before me nor behind me, but ail the ways are covered 
with an impenetrable fog.” There are objevtio is infuperable to all that 
1 can pronofe, and f.nce reafon can give one no counfel, I will refolvc at 
o.ice to follow my inclination. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnfon's parupiirafe is not, 1 think, p.-rfetliy corre£b I believe 
Imogen means to fay, “ I fee neither or. this Jldey nor on that , nor be- 
hind me ; but find a fog in each of thofe quarters that my eye cannot 
pierce. The way to Milford alone is clear and open ; Let us therefore 
ijiftantly fet forward : 

Acceliible is none but Milford way.” 

By €t what enfues ," which Dr. J >hnfo.n explains perhaps rightly, by 
the words — behind me, Imogen means, what w*ii be the corfcqucnce of the 
ftep I am going to take. Malone. 


SCENE 
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S C E N E III. 

Wales. A mountainous Country, naeitb a Cave. 

Enter Be la r ius, Guiderius, emd Arviragus. 

Be!. A goodly day not to keep houfe, with fuch 
Whofe roof’s as low as ours ! Stoop, boys 5 : This gate 
Inftru&s you how to adore the heavens : and bows you 
To morning’s holy office : The gates of monarchs 
Are arch’d fo high, that giants mar jet through 
And keep their impious turbands on 6 , without 
Good morrow to the fun. — Hail, thou fair heaven ! 

We houfe i’ the rock, yet ufe thee not fo hardly 

As prouder livers do. \ 

Cut. Hail, heaven ! 

Arn.'. Hail, heaven ! 

Bel. Now for our mountain fport : Up to yon hill, ' 

Your legs are young ; I’ll tread thefe flats. Confldcr, 

When you above perceive me like a crow. 

That it is place, which lefl'ens, and fets off. i 

And you may then revolve \Vhat tales i have told you. 

Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war : 

This fervice is not fervice, fo being done. 

But being fo allow’d 7 : To apprehend thus. 

Draw's us a profit from all things we fee : 

And often, to our comfort, (hall we find ( 

The (harded beetle 8 in a fafer hold 

Than 

s — Stoop, beys i J The old copy reads— -fleep, boys from whence 
Hanmer conjrftured that the poet wrote— fiuap, boys— as that word affords 
a good introdu&ioi: to what follows. Mr. Rowe reads— “ See, boys—,” 
which (as ufual) had been filently copied. Stievfns. 

I’erhups Shakfp -are wrote — faveet beys ; which is more likely to hare 
been confounded by the car with “ Jhep boys,” than what Sir T. Han- 
mer has fubftituted. Malone. 

* — their trrf i't.s turbands on , — ] The idea of a giant was, among the 
.readers of romances, who were almoft all the readers of thole times, 
always confounded with that of a Saracen. Johnson. 

7 This fervice, tec. j In war it is not fufficient to do duty well ; tire 
advantage rifes not from the aft, but the acceptance of the aft. Johns. 

Ibis Jervice means, any particular fervice. The obfervation relate* , 
furely to the court, as well as to war. MalonC. 

8 'lit (harded beetle — J i. e. the beetle whofe wings are cnclofed 
within two dry bulks or fberds. So, in Gower, De Confjjknc Amantis, 
lib. v. fol. IC2. b. 

That 
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'Than is the full- wing’d eagle. O, this life 
Js nobler, than attending for a check 9 ; __ 

Richer, than doing nothing for a babe 1 ; 

Prouder, than ruftling in unpaid-for filk : 

Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine. 

Yet keeps his book uncrofs’d : no life to ours. 

Gut. Out of your proof you fneak : we, poor unfledg’d. 
Have never wing’d from view o’ the nefl ; nor know not 
What air’s from home. Haply, this life is bell. 

If quiet life be belt ; fweeter to you. 

That have a (harper known ; well correfponding 
With your IliiF age: but, unto us, it is 
A cell of ignorance ; travelling abed ; 

A prifon 

“ That with his fwerd, and with his fpere, 

“ He might not the ferpent dere : 

“ He was lb /be. del all abaute, 

“ 'It held all edge tools without®. ” 

Gower is litre (peaking of the dragon fubdued by Jalbn. Stseuns. 

Cole in his Latin Did. 1679, has— “ A (hard or cruft — Cru/la i" 
which in the Latin part he interprets— “ A cruft or Ihcll, a rough cafing 5 
ihards.” 11 The cafes (fays G>;df nich) which beetles have to their 
wings, are the more nfceftary, as they eften live under the jurface of the 
earth, in ho.es, which they dig out by their own induftry.” Theie are 
undoubtedly the fafe holds to which Shak fpeare alludes. Malone. 

9 — attending for a c h e k ;] Check may mean in this place a reproof ; 
but 1 rather think it fi"iifi-$ command, controul. Thus in Iroitus and 
Cre/fda, thp reftriclio. s of Ariltotie are called Ariftotle’s checks. 

Steeven). 

* — than doing nothing for a babe I have always fufpedted tliat the 
right reading of this pallage is what 1 bad not in a former edition the con- 
fidence to.propole : 

Richer, than doing nothing for a brabc. 

Brabium is a badge of honour, or the enfign of an honour, or any thing 
worn as a mark of dignity. 1 hp word was ftrange to the editors, as it 
will be to the reader ; they therefore changed it to babe ; and 1 am forced 
to propofc, it without the fupport of any authority. Brabium is a word 
found in Holyoak’s Dictionary, who terms it a reward. Cooper, in his 
'Thefaursis, defines it to be a prize, or reward for any game. Johnson. 

A babe and baby are fynoniraous. A baby being a puppet or plaything 
fpr children, perhaps, if there be no cori option, a babe here means a 
puppet : — but 1 think with Dr. Johnfon tliat the text is corrupt. For 
babe Mr. Rowe fubftitured bauble, which in old fpelling was bable. Sir 
T. Hanmer reads— for a bribe. 

The following lines in Drayton's Cmle, 4 to. 1604, may add fome fup- 
port to Rowe's emendation, bable or bauble : 

“ Which with much forrow brought into my mind 
“ Their wretched foulcs, fo ignorantly blinde, 

“ When even the greateft things, in the world unftable, 

“ Cl) me but to fall, and damned for a bable," 

' Doing 
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A prifon for a debtor, that not dares 
To ltriJe a limit 1 . 

Aw. What lhou'd we fptak of 3 . 

When we are as old as you i when we fliall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, how. 

In this ouf pinching cave, (hall we dii'courfe 
The freezing hou;s away ? We have fcen nothing: 

We are bealliy ; fubtle as the fox, for prey ; 

Like wa like as the wolf, for what we eat : 

Our valour is, to chacc what hies ; our cage 
We make a quire, as doth the prifon’d bird. 

And fir.g our bondage freely. 

Bel. How you fptak 4 ! 

Did you but know the city’s ufuries. 

And felt them knowingly : the art o’ the court,. 

As hard to leave, as keep ; whofe top to climb 

Is certain falling, or fo ilipnery, that 

The fear’s as bad as falling : the toil of the war, 

A pain J.at only fccnis to l'eelc out danger 
F the name of fame, and honour ; which dies i’ the fearch ; 
And hath as oft a flanderous epitaph, 

As record of fair acf ; nay, many times. 

Doth ill d. ferve by doing well ; that’s worfe. 

Mull court’ly at the ceniure : — O, boys, this ftory 
The world may read in me : My body’s mark’d 
With Roman iv/ords ; and my report was once 
Firil with the belt of note : Cymbeline lov’d me ; 

And when a foldier was the theme, my name, 

Was not far off : Then was I as a tree, 

Whofe boughs did bend with fruit : but, in one night, 

A ltorm, or robbery, call it what you will. 


Doing nothirg in this paflbge means, I think, being bufy in petty and 
unimportant employments : in the lame fer.fc as when we lay, melius ell 
tliefum < fTe quam 1 mil agere. Malone. 

- 7 o fride a limit.] 'J o ov'rpafs his bound. Johnson. 

In the preetdi g line the >ld copy reads— A prifon, or a debtor, & c. 
The cnrrnftior. was made by Mr. Pope. M.uoj e. 

a byhat Jhculd we ffcab of, &c.J This dread of an old age, unap- 
plied with matter tor dilomtle and meditation, is a fer.timent natural and 
noble. No Hate can he more deflitute than that of him, who, when 
the delights of feme forfake him, has no plcafures of the mind. 

John son. 

4 Ihw you IptVib / 1 Otway feems to have taken many hints for the 
converfation that p. (Tt-s between Acafto and his fons, from the fcenc 
before us. Steevens. 

N Shook 
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Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves. 

And left me bare to weather s . 

Gui. Uncertain favour ! 

Bel. My fault being nothing (as I have told you oft) 

But that two villains, whofe falfe oaths prevail’d 
Before my perfeft honour, fwore to Cymbeline, 

I was confederate with the Romans : fo. 

Follow’d my banifhment ; and, this twenty years. 

This rock, and thefe demefnes, have been my world : 

Where I have liv’d at honelt freedom ; pay’d 
More pious debts to heaven, than in all 
The fore-end of my time. — But, up to the mountains ; 

This is not hunters’ language : He, that ftrikcs 
The venifon firft, lhall be the lord o’ the feait ; 

To him the other two lhall minifter ; 

And we will fear no poifon, which attends 
.In place of greater ftate*. I’ll meet you in the valleys. 

[ Exeunt Gui. and Arv. 

How hard it is, to hide the fparks of nature ! 

Thefe boys know little, they a.e fons to the king ; 

Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 

They think, they are mine : and, though train’d up thus 
meanly 

I’ the cave, wherein they bow®, their thoughts do hit 
The roofs of palaces ; and nature prompts them. 

In limple and low things, to prince it, much 
Beyond the trick of others. This Polydore 7 , — 

The 

5 And left me bare to weather.] So, in Timon of Athens : 

“ That number!;- Is upon m* duck, as leaves 
“ Do on the oak, have with one winter’s brulh 
“ Fallen from their boughs, an 1 left me, open, bare, 

“ For every form that blows." Steevens. 

* And we will fear no poifon, which attends 
In place of greater fate.] 

“ — nulla a conita bibuntur 

“ Triftilibus ; tunc ilia time, cum pocula fumes 
“ Gcmmata, et lato Setinum ardebit in auro.” Juv. 

Malone. 

6 — wherein they iosti,] The old copy has— whereon ; and the inltead 
of they. The latter error is found in many pafl'ages in thefe plays, and 
in all the contemporary dramatick writers. The emendation was made 
by Dr. Warburton. Belarius, as he obferves, had before fpoken of the ' 
low nefs of the cave. Malone. 

7 — This Polydore, — ] The old copy of the play (except here, where 
it may be only a blunder of the printer,) calls the elded fon of Cymbe- 
line Polvdore, as often as the name occurs ; and yet there are fome who 

Vol. XIII. E may 
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The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, whom 
The king his father call’d Guidetius, — Jove ! 

When on my three-foot flool I fit, and tell 
The warlike feats I have done, his fpirits fly out 
Into my ftory : fay, — Thus mine enemy fell ; 

And thus 1 Jet my foot on bis neck ; even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he fweats 
Strains his young nerves, and puts himfelf in pofture 
That afts my words. The younger brother, Cadwal 7 , 
(Once, Arviragus,) in as like a figure. 

Strikes life into my fpeech, and (hews much more 
His own conceiving. Hark 1 the game is rous’d ! — " 

O Cymbeline ! heaven, and my confcience, knows. 

Thou didft unjuftly banilh me whereon. 

At three, and two years old, I Hole thefe babes 8 ; 
Thinking to bar thee of fucccflion, as 
Thou reft’ft rr.e of my lands. Euriphile, 

Thou waft their nurfe ; they took thee for their mother. 
And every day do honour to her grave* : 

may afk whether it is not more likely that the printer (hould have blun- 
dered in the other places, than that he /hould have hit upon fuch an un- 
common name as Pa/adcur in this hi ft inftance. 

Palailour was the ancient name for Shaftjbury. So, in A Meeting 
Dialogue-wife between Nature, the Phoenix , and the Turtle-dove, by R. 
Chefter, 1601 : 

“ This noble king builded faire Caerguent, 

“ Now cleped Winchefter of worthie fame ; 

“ And at mount Paladcur he built his tent, 

“ That after-ages Shaf'Jburie hath to name." Steevens. 

I believe, however, Polydorc is the true reading. In the pages of 
Holin/hed which contain an account of Cymbeline, Polydore [i. e. Po- 
lydore Virgil] is often quoted in the margin; and this probably fuggefted 
the name to Shakfpeare. Malone. 

7 The younger brother, Cadwal,] This name is found in an ancient 
poem, entitled King Arthur, which is printed in the fa ..e collection 
with the Meiting Dialegue-xuife, Sec. quoted in the preceding note : 

“ — Augifell, king of (tout Albania, 

“ Ai d Caduall, king of Vinedocia — 

In this collection one of our authour’s own poems was originally printed. 

Malon e. 

8 — / fide thefe babes ;] Shakfpeare feems to intend Belarius for a 
good character, yet he makes him forget the injury which he has done to 
the young princes, 'whom he has robbed of a kingdom only to rob their 
father of heirs. The latter part of this foliloquy is very inartificial, there 
being no particular reafon why Belarius (hould now tell to himfelf what 
he could not know better by telling it. Johnson. 

* — to her grave :] i. e. to the grave of Euriphile ; or, to the grave 
of their mother, as they fuppofe it to be. The poet ought rather to have 
written— to thy grave. Malone. 

Myfelf, 
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Myfelf, Belarius, that am Morgan call’d. 

They take for natural father. The game is up. [Exit . 

SCENE IV. 

* Near Milford-Haven. 

/ 

Enter Pisanio, and Imogen. 

Imo. Thou told’ 11 me, when we came from horfe, the place 
Was near at hand : — Ne’er long’d my mother fo 
To fee me firft, as I have now : — Pifanio ! Man ! 

Where is Poflhumus 9 ? What is in thy mind. 

That makes thee Hare thus ? Wherefore breaks that figh 
From the inward of thee ? One, but painted thus. 

Would be interpreted a thing perplex’d 
Beyond felf-explication : Put thyfelf 
Into a haviour of lefs fear 1 , ere wildnefs 
Vanquilh my Haider fenfes. What’s the matter ? 

Why tender’ll thou that paper to me, with 
A look untender ? if it be fummer news, 

9 Where is Pofthumus ?— ] Shakfpeare’s apparent ignorance of quan- 
tity is not the lead among many proofs of his want of learning. Through- 
out this play he calls Pcfthilmus, Pofthumus, and Arviragus, Arviragus, 
It may be laid that quantity in the age of our author did not appear to have 
been much regarded. In the tragedy of Darius, by William Alexander 
of Menftrir, (lord Sterline) 1603, Darius is always called Darius, and 
Euphrates, Euphrates : 

11 Tire diadem that Darius erft had borne— 

“ The famous Euphrates to be your border—” 

Again, in the 21 It Song 0/ Drayton’s Polyolbicn : 

“ That gliding go in (late like fwelling Euphrates .” 

Throughout Sir Arthur Georges’ tranllation of Lucan, Euphrates is 
likewifc given inftead of Euphrates. Stkf.ve n s. 

In A Meeting Dialogue-wife between Nature, The Phcer.ix, and the 
Turtle-dove, by R. Che (ter, 1601, Arviragus is introduced, with the 
lame negleft of quantity as in this play : 

“ Windier, a caltle of exceeding ftrength, 

“ Firft built by Arviragus, Britaine's king.” 

Again, by Heywond in his Britaynes Troy : 

“ Now Arviragus reigns, and takes to wife 
“ The emperor Claudius’s daughter." 

It fceir; to have been the general rule, adopted by fcholars as well as 
others, to pronounce Latin names like Englilh words : Shakfpeare’s ne- 
gledt of quantity therefore proves nothing. Malone. 

1 — haviour — ] This word, as often as it occurs in Shakfpeare, Ihould 
not be printed as an abbreviation of behaviour. Haviour was a word com- 
monly ufed in his time. See Spenfer, AJglogue 9 : 

“ Their ill haviour garres men miflay.” Steevins. 

E 2 Smile 
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Smile to’t before 1 : if winterly, thou need’ll 

But keep that countenance Hill. — My hufband’s hand 1 

That drug-damn’d 3 Italy hath out-crafty’d him *, 

And he’s at fome hard point. — Speak, man ; thy tongue 
May take off fome extremity, which to read 
Would be even mortal to me. * 

Pif. Pleafe you, read ; 

And you lhall find me, wretched man, a thing 
The moll difdain’d of fortune. 

Imo. [reads.] Thy mijlrefs , Pifanio, hath play'd the 
Jlrumpet in my bed ; the tejiimonies 'whereof lie bleeding in me. 
I J 'peak not out of 'weak furmifes ; but from proof as firong 
as my grief, and as certain as 1 expect my revenge. That 
part, thou, Pifanio, muft ad for me, if thy faith be not 
tainted 'with the breach of hers. Let thine own hands take 
a'way her life : I Jhall give thee opportunity at Milford-Ha- 
-a en : floe hath my letter for the purpofe : Where, if thou 
fear to frike, and to make me certain it is done, thou art the 
pandar to her dijhonour, and equally to me dijlqya ! . 

Pif What (hall I need to draw my fword ? the paper 
Hath cut her throat already*. — No, ’tis Hander ; ■ 

Whofe edge is lharper than the fword ; whofe tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile 5 ; whofe breath 
Rides on the polling winds 6 , and doth belie 
All corners of the world : kings, queens, and Hates 7 , 

2 — if it be fummer news, — 

Smile to't before :] So, in our autheur’s o8th Sonnet : 

11 Yet not the lays of birds, nor the fweet lmcll 
“ Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 

“ Could make me any fummer' s fiery tell.” Malone. 

a — drug-damn' d — J This is another alluflon to Italian poifons. 

Johnson. 

* — ci/t-crafty’d Aim,] Thus the old copy, and fo Shakfpeare certainly 
wrote. So, in Coriolanus : 

“ chafte as the icicle, 

“ 'i hat’s curdy'd by the froft from pure ft fnow.V 

Mr. Pope ar.d all the fubfequent editors read — out -crafted, here, and 
turdl: La iclanus . Malone. 

* iV J, ell l need to draw my fword ? tbe paper 

Hath cut her throat already .] So, in Venus and Adonis : 

“ Struck dead at firll, what needs a fecond ftriking ?” Malone. 

5 — worms of Nile ;] Serpents and dragons by the old writers were 
called worms. Steevens. 

6 Rides on the polling winds, — ] So, in K. Henry V. 

“ — making the wind my pf-horft." Malone. 

7 fates,’] Perfons of higheft rank. Johnson. 

Maids, 
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Maids, matrons, nay, the fecrets of the grave 
This viperous flander enters. — What cheer, madam? 

Into. Falfe to his bed ! What is it, to be falfe ? 

To lie in watch there, and to think on him ? 

To weep ’twixt clock and clock ? if flecp charge nature. 

To break it with a fearful dream of him. 

And cry myfelf awake ? that’s falfe to his bed ? 

Is it ? 

Pif Alas, good lady ! 

Imo. I falfe ? Thy confcience witnefs: — Iachimo, 

Thou didll accufe him of incontinency ; 

Thou then look’dd like a villain ; now, methinks. 

Thy favour’s good enough*. — Some jay of Italy*, 

Whofe mother was her painting 9 , hath betray’d- him : 

Poor I am Hale, a garment out of falhion ' ; 

And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 

I mud be ript : — to pieces with me ! — O, 

Men’s vows are women’s traitors ! All good feeming. 

By thy revolt, O huiband, lhall be thought 
Put on for villainy ; not born, where’t grows ; 

But worn, a bait for ladies. 

Pif. 6ood madam, hear me. 

Imo. True honeft men being heard, like falfe aEneas, 
Were, in his time, thought falfe : and Sinon’s weeping 
Did fcandal many a holy tear ; took pity 

* Thou then look'dfl like a villain ; none, methinks, 

Thy favour's good enough.] So, In K. Lear i 

11 Thofe wicked yet do look well favour’d, 

When others are more wicked." Malone. 

* — Some jay of Italy,] There is a prettinefs in this exprelfion ; putta, 
in Italian, fignifying bath a jay and a •whore: I fuppofe from the gay 
feathers of that oird. Wareurton. 

So, in the Merry Wives, See. “ — teach him to know turtles from 
jays.” Steevens. 

V Whofe mother was her painting, ~] Some jay of Italy, made by 
art; the creature, not of nature, but of painting. In this lenfe painting 
may be not improperly termed her mother. Johnson. 

I met with a fiinilar expreffion in one of the old comedies, but forgot 
to note the date or name of the piece : “ — parcel of conceited feather- 
caps, v/hefe fathers toerc their garments.” Steevens. 

In All's Well that ends Well, we have : 

“ — whofe judgments are 
“ Mere fathers of their garments.” Malone. 

1 Poor I am jla'.e, a garment out of falhion ;] This image occurs in 
Weftviard for Smelts, 1620, immediately at the condufion of the tale on 
which our play is founded : “ But (faid the Brainford nih-wife) I like her 
as a garment out of fajhion." Steevens. 

E 3 From 
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From moll true wretchednefs : So, thou, Pollhumus, 

Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men z ; 

Goodly, and gallant, lhall be falfe, and perjur’d. 

From thy great fail. — Come, fellow, be thou honell : 

Do thou thy mailer’s bidding : When thou fee’ll him, 

A little witnefs my obedience : Look ! 

I draw the fword myfelf : take it ; and hit 
The innocent manfion of my love, my heart : 

Fear not ; ’tis empty of all things, but grief : 

Thy mailer is not there ; who was, indeed. 

The riches of it : Do his bidding ; llrike. 

Thou may’ll be valiant in a better caufe ; 

But now thou feem’ll a coward. 

Pi/. Hence, vile inUrument ! 

Thou' ihalt not damn my hand. 

lmo. Why, 1 mull die ; . 

And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 
No fervar.t of thy mailer’s : Againll felf- daughter 
There is a prohibition fo divine. 

That cravens my weak hand*. Come, here’s my heart ; — 
Something’s afore’t 3 : — Soft, foft ; we’ll no defence ; 

Obedient as the fcabbard. — What is here ? 

The fcriptures 4 of the loyal Leonatus, 

All turn’d to herefy ? Away, away. 

Corrupters of my faith ! you lhall no more 
Be llomachers to my heart ! Thus may poor fools 
Believe falfe teachers : Though thofe that are betray’d 
Do feel the treafon lharply, yet the traitor 
Stands in worfe cafe of woe. And thou, Pollhumus, 

» 

* Wilt lay the leaver. in all f roper Ken ;] i. e. fays Mr. Upton, “ wilt 
infeft and corrupt their good name, (like four dough that leavencth the 
whole mafs) and wilt rendeT them fufpe&ed.” In the line below he 
would read — -fall, in (lead of fail. So, in K. Henry V. 

“ And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot 
41 To mark the tull-fraught man, and belt-indued, 

44 With feme fufpicion." 

I think the text is right. Malone. 

* That cravens try weak band.'] That makes me afraid to put an end 
to my own life. Malone. 

a Something's aforc’t :] The old copy reads — Something’s a-ftcr. 

Johnson. 

The corrcftion was made by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

* ‘Tie fcriptures—] So Ben Jorfon, in The fad Shepherd : 

44 The lovsr’s fcriptures, Heliodorc's, or Tatius’.” 

Shakfpeare, however, means in this place, an oppofition between ferip- 
ture, in its common fignification, aid berefy. St e evens. 

That 
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That did’ft fet up my difobedience ’gainft 
The king my father, and make me put into contempt 
The (uits of princely fellows, (hall hereafter find 
It is no aid of common palfage, but 
A ltrain of rarenefs : and I grieve myfelf. 

To think, when thou (halt be dif-edg’d by her 
That now thou tir’d on 5 , how thy memory 
Will then be pang’d by me. — Pr’vthee, difpatch : 

The lamb entreats the butcher : Where’s thy knife ? 

Thou art too ilow to do thy mader’s bidding. 

When I defire it too. 

Pi/. O gracious lady ! 

Since I receiv’d command to do this bulinefs, 

I have not flept one wink. 
lmo. Do’t, and to bed then. 

Pi/. I’ll wake mine eye-balls blind firft 6 . 

Into. Wherefore then 

Did’ll undertake it i Why had thou abus'd 
So many miles, with a pretence ? this place ? 

Mine aftion, and thine own l our horles’ labour ? 

The time inviting thee ) the perturb’d court. 

For my being abfent ; whereunto I never 
Purpofe return ? Why halt thou gone fo far. 

To be unbent 7 , when thou haft ta’en thy dand. 

The deified deer before thee 8 ? 

* That now thou tir’d on,— ] A hawk '13 faid to tire upon that which 1 
he pecks ; from tirer, French. Johnson. 

* I'll wake mine eye-balls blind fif.] The word blind was (applied 
hy Dr. Johnfon. Sir T. Hanmer had made the fame emendation. It is 
alike neceflary to the fenfe and the metre. Dr. Johnfon likewife propofed — 

I’ll wake mine eye-balls out fird. Malone. 

Dr. Johnfon’s conje&ure may be fupported by the following p adage 
in The Roaring Girl, 1611 : “ — I’ll ride to Oxford, and watch out mine 
eyes, but I’ll hear the brazen head fpeak." Again, in the Revenger's 
Tragedy, 1608 : 

“ — A piteous tragedy ! able to wake 
“ An old man's eyes blood-lhot.” SteCvens. 

Again, as Mr. Stcevens has obferved in a note on the Rape of Lucrece: 
11 Here (he exclaims againd repofe and rejl ; 

“ And bids her eyes hereafter dill be blind." Malone. 

7 To be unbent,] To have thy bow unbent, alluding to a hunter. 

Johnson, 

* —when thou had ta’en thy dand, 

The elected deer before thee f] So, in one of our authour’s poems, 
Paffonate Pilgrim, 1599: 

“ Whenas thine eye hath chofe the dame, 

“ And fail'd the deer that thou Jhould'fl frike." Malone, 

E 4 Pi/. 
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Pif. But to win time 

To lofe fo bad employment : in the which 
I have confider’d of a courfe ; Good lady. 

Hear me with patience. 

Imo. Talk thy tongue weary ; fpeak : 

I have heard, I am a llrumpet ; and mine ear. 

Therein falfe ftruck, can take no greater wound. 

Nor tent to bottom that. But fpeak. 

Pif. Then, madam, 

I thought you would not back again. 

Imo. Moll like ; 

Bringing me here to kill me. 

Pif. Not fo, neither : 

But if I were as wife as honeil, then 
My purpofe would prove well. It cannot be. 

But that my mailer is abus’d : • 

Some villain, ay, and Angular in his art. 

Hath done you both this curfed injury. 

Imo. Some Roman courtezan. 

Pif. No, on my life. 

I’ll give but notice you are dead, and fend him 
Some bloody fign of it ; for *tis commanded 
I Ihould do fo : You lliall be mifs’d at court, 

And that will well confirm it. 

Imo. Why, good fellow. 

What lhall I do the while f Where bide ? How live ? 

<9r in my life what comfort, when I am 
Dead to my hulband ? 

Pif. If you’ll back to the court, — 

Imo. No court, no father ; nor no more ado 
With that harlh, noble, Ample, nothing 9 ; 

That Cloten, whole love-fuit hath been to me 
As fearful as a fiege. 

Pif If not at court. 

Then not in Britain mull you bide. 

Imo. Where then 1 ? 

Hath Britain all the fun that Ihines ? Day, night, 

9 With that barjh, noble, dec.] Some epithet of two fyllables has here 
been omitted by the compofitor ; for which, having but one copy, it it 
now vain to feck. Malone. 

1 Where then Hanmerhas added thefe two words to Pifanio’s fpeech. 
Mr. Mafon would read — What then ? — Perhaps Imogen filentiy anfwers 
her own qucllion : “ any where. Hath Britain,” &c. Malone. 


Are 
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Are they not but in Britain* ? I* the world’s volume 
Our Britain feems as of it, but not in it ; 

In a great pool, a fwan’s neft : Pr’ythce, think 
There’s livers out of Britain. 

Pif. I am moll glad 

You think of other place. The embaflador, 

Lucius the Roman, comes to Milford-Haven 
To-morrow : Now, if you could wear a mind 
Dark as your fortune is * ; and but difguile 
That, which, to appear itfclf, mull not yet be. 

But by felf-danger ; you fhould tread a courfe 
Pretty, and full of view 3 : yea, haply, near 
The refidence of Pollhumus ; fo nigh, at Ieall, 

That though his actions were not vifible, yet 
Report Ihould render him hourly to your ear. 

As tFuly as he moves. 

Imo'. O, for fuch means ! 

Though peril to my modelty + , not death on’t, 

I would adventure. 

Pi/. Well, then here’s the point : 

You mull forget to be a woman ; change 
Command into obedience ; fear, and nicenefs, 

* Hath Britain all the fun that (hincs ? Day, night. 

Are they not but in Britain i ] Shakfpeare feems here to have had in 

his thoughts a paffagc in Lily’s Euphues, 1580, which he has imitated in 
K. Richard II. “ Nature hath given to man a country no more than (he 
hath houfe, or lands, or living. Plato would never account him ba- 
nilhed, that had the funnc , ayre, water, and earth, that he had before; 
where he felt the winter’s blaft, and the fummer’c blaze ; where the fame 
funne a id the fame moone lhined ; whereby he noted, that every place 
was a country to a wife man, and all parts a palace to a quiet mind. But 
thou art driven out of Naples : that is nothing. All the Athenians dwell 
not in Colliton, nor every Corinthian in Greece;' nor all the Lacedemo- 
nians in Pitania. Haiv can any part of the world be diftant far from the 
other, when as the mathematicians fet downe that the earth is but a point 
compared to the heavens?” Malone. 

2 — Now, if you could wear a mind 

Dark as your fortune it ; &c.] To wear a dark mind, is to carry a 
mind impenetrable to the ftarch of others. Darknefs, applied to the 
mind, is fecreey ; • applied to the fortune, is obfeurity. The next lines 
are obfeure. You muff, fays Pilanio, di/guife that greatnefs, which,, to 
appear hereafter in its proper form, cannct yet appear without great danger 
to itfelf. Johnson. 

■5 — full of view With opportunities of examining your affairs with 

your own eyes. Johnson. • 

* Though peril to my nv: defy, — ] I read Through peril—. 

I w.uld for fuch means adventure through peril of m defly : 1 would rifque 
every thing but real dilhonour. Johnson. 

• E 5 (The 
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(The handmaids of all women, or, more truly. 

Woman its pretty felf,) into a waggilh courage ; 

Ready in gybes, quick-anfwer’d, faucy, and 
As quarrcllous as the weazel : nay, you mull 
Forget that rareft treafure of your cheek, 

Expoling it (but, O, the harder heart ! 

Alack, no remedy* !) to the greedy touch 
Of common-killing Titan ; and forget 
Your labourfome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry. 

lmo. Nay, be brief : 

I fee into thy end, and am almoft 
A man already. . 

Pi/. Firll, make yourfelf but like one. 

Fore-thinking this, I have already fit, 

(’Tis in my cloak-bag,) doublet, hat, hofe, all 
That anfwer to them : Would you, in their ferving, 

And with what imitation you can borrow 

From youth of fuch a feafon, ’fore noble Lucius 

Prefent yourfelf, defire his fervice, tell him t 

Wherein you are happy, (which you’ll make him know,f 

If that his head have ear in muftek,) doubtlefs. 

With joy he will embrace you ; for he’s honourable. 

And, doubling that, moll holy. Your means ab road 1 
You have me, rich ; and I will never fail 
Beginning, nor fupplyment. 

lmo. Thou art all the comfort 
The gods will diet me with. Pr’ythec, away: 

There’s more to be confider’d ; but we’ll even 
All that good time will give us 5 : This attempt 

* Expofirtg it (but, 0, tbe harder heart ! 

Alack, no remedy I think it very natural to refit: £t in this dif) refs 
on the cruelty of Pofthumus. Dr. Wa.burton propofes to read— the 
harder bap ! Johnson. 

J- —ivbicb you’ll make him trow,] This is Hanmer’s reading. The 
common books have it : — which ’will make him know. Mr. Theobald, 
in one of hie long notes, endeavours to prove, that it fliould be which 
will make him Jo. He is followed by Dr. Warburton. Johnson. 

The words were probably written at length in the manufeript, you 
will, and you omitted at the prefs : or •will was printed for •we'll. , 

Maloni. 

J —your mean at road, &c.] As for your fubfiftence abroad, you 
■nay rely on me. So, in Sc. v. “ — thou Ihould’ft neither want my 
mean for thy relief, nor my voice for thy preferment." Malone. 

* ■ •we'll even 

All that good time •will give ut .‘1 We’ll make our work even with 
our time-, we'll do what time will allow. Johnson, 

r e 

I am 
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I am foldier to 6 , and will abide it with 
A prince’s courage. Away, I pr’ythee. 

Pif. Well, madam, we mull take a Ihort farewel ; 

Left, being mifs’d, I be fufpefted of 
Your carriage from the court. My noble miilrefs. 

Here is a box ; I had it from the queen* ; 

What’s in’t is precious : if you are Ack at fea. 

Or ftomach-qualm’d at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away diftemper. — To fome fhade 
And fit you to your manhood : — May the gods 
Diredl you to the bell ! 

I mo. Amen : I thank thee. [ Exeunt . 

SCENE V. 

A Room in Cymbeline’s Palace. 

Enter Cymbeline, Queen, Cloten, Lucius, and Lords. 

Cym. Thus far ; and fo farewel. 

Luc. Thanks, royal lir. 

My emperor hath wrote ; I mull from hence ; 

And am right forry, that I mult report ye 
My mailer’s enemy. 

Cym. Our fubjedls, fir. 

Will not endure his yoke ; and for ourfelf 
To Ihew lefs fovereignty than they, mult needs 
Appear unkingiike. 

Luc. So, fir, I delire of you 
A conduct over land, to Milford-Haven. — ' 

Madam, all joy befall your grace, and youf ! 

Cym. My lords, you are appointed for that office ; 

The due of honour in no point omit : — 

So, farewel, noble Lucius. 

6 — This attempt 

I am foldier to,] i. e. I have inliHed and bound myfelf to it. 

Warburton. 

Rather, I think, I am equal to this attempt j I have enough of ardour 
to undertake it. Macomb. 

* HtrPit a box ; I bad it from the queen ;] Inftead of this box, the 
modern editors have in a former feene made the queen give Pifanio a -vial, 
which is dropp’d on the ftage, without being br >ken. Sec Aft I. ft. vi. 

In Periclet, Cerimon, in order to recover Thaifa, calls for all the boxet 
in his clnfct. Malone. 

j- — alt joy befall your grace and you /] I think we Ihould read — bis 
grace and you. Malone. 

Luc. 
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Luc. Your hand, my lord. 

C/o. Receive it friendly : but from this time forth 
I wear it as your enemy. 

Luc. Sir, the event 

Is yet to name the winner : Fare you well. 

Cym. Leave not the worthy Lucius, good my lord?. 

Till he have crofs’d the Severn. — Happinefs ! 

[Exeunt Lucius, and Lords. 
Queen. He goes hence frowning : but it honours us. 

That we have given him caufe. 

Clo. ’Tis all the better ; 

Your valiant Britons have their wilhes in it. 

Cym. Lucius hath wrote already to the emperor 
How it goes here. It fits us therefore, ripely. 

Our chariots and our horfemen be in readineis : 

The powers that he already hath in Galiia 

Will foon be drawn to head, from whence he moves 

His war for Britain. 

Queen. ’Tis not fleepy bufmefs ; 

But mull be look’d to ipeedily, and llrongly. - 
Cym. Our expectation that it would be thus. 

Hath made us forward. But, my gentle queen. 

Where is our daughter ? She hath not appear'd 
Before the Roman, nor to us hath tender’d 
The duty of the day : She looks us like 
A thing more made of malice than of duty ; 

We have noted it. — Call her before us ; for 
We have been too flight in fufferance. [Exit an Attendant. 
Queen. Royal fir. 

Since the exile of Pollhumus, mod retir’d 
Hath her life been ; the cure whereof, my lord, 

’Tis time mull do. ’Befeech your majefty. 

Forbear lharp fpeeches to her : She’s a lady 
So tender of rebukes, that words are ftrokes. 

And llrokes death to her. 

Re-enter Attendant. 

Cym. Where is Ihe, fir ? How 
Can her contempt be anfwer’d ? * 

Att. Pleafe you, fir. 

Her chambers arc all lock’d ; and there’s no anfwer 
That will be given to the loud’ll of noife we make. 

Queen. My lord, when lad I went to vifit her. 

She pray’d me to excufe her keeping clofe ; 

' Whereto 
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Whereto conftrain’d by her infirmity. 

She fhould that duty leave unpaid to you. 

Which daily fhe was bound to proffer : this 
She wifh’d me to make known ; but our great court 
Made me to blame in memory. 

Cym. Her doors lock’d ? 

Not feen of late ? Grant, heavens, that, which I fear. 
Prove falfe ! [Exit. 

Queen. Son, I fay, follow the king. 

Clo. That man of hers, Pifanio her old fervant, 

I have not feen thefe two days. 

Queen. Go, look after. — [Exit Cloten'. 

Pifanio, thou that ftand’ft fo for Pofthumus ! — 

He hath a drug of mine : I pray, his abfence 
Proceed by fwallowing that ; for he believes 
It is a thing mod precious. But for her, ' 

Where is file gone ? Haply, defpair hath feiz’d her ; 

Or, wing’d with fervour of her love, fire’s flown 
To her defir’d Pofthumus : Gone fhe is 
To death, or to difhonour; and my end 
Can make good ufe of either : She being down, 

I. have the placing of the Britilh crown. 

Re-enter Cloten. 

How now, my fon ? 

Clo. ’Tis certain, fhe is fled : 

Go in, and cheer the king ; he rages ; none 
Dare come about him. 

Queen. All the better : May 

This night fore -ft a 1 1 him of the coming day* ! [Exit Queen. 

Clo. I love, and hate her : for (he’s fair and royal ; 

And that file hath all fourtly parts more exquifite 
Than lady, ladies, woman 7 ; from every one 

* - ■ ■ * May 

This night fore-flail him of the coming day !] i. e. may his grief 
this night prevent him from ever feeing anothtar day, by an anticipated 
and premature deftruftion ! So, in Milton's Majque : 

“ Perhaps fire-jtall'utg night prevented them.” Malone. 

7 And that fe hath all courtly farts more exjui/ite 

Than lady, ladies, "woman ;] She has all courtly parts, fays he, 
more exquifste than any lady, than all ladies, than all nvomankind. 

Johnson. 

There is a fimilar paffage in All's -well that ends "well, Aft II. fc. iii, 
“ To any count j toallcountsj to what is man.” Toilet. 

The 
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The belt (he hath*, and (he, of all compounded, 

Outfells them all : I love her therefore ; But, 

Difdaining me, and throwing favours on 
The low Pofthumus, (landers fo her judgment. 

That what’s elfe rare, is chok’d ; and, in that point, 

I will conclude to hate her, nay, indeed. 

To be reveng’d upon her. For, when fools 

Enter Pisanio. 

Shall — Who is here ? What ! are you packing, (irrah ; 
Come hither ; Ah, you precious pandar ! Villain, 

Where is thy lady ? In a word ; or elfe 
Thou art llraightway with the fiends. 

Pi/. O, good my lord ! 

Clo. Where is thy lady ? or, by Jupiter, 

I will not a(k again. Clofe villain. 

I’ll have this fecret from thy heart, or rip 
Thy heart to find it. Is (he with Pofthumus ? 

From whofe fo many weights of bafenefs cannot 
A dram of worth be drawn. 

Pi/. Alas, my lord. 

How can (he be with him ? When was (he mifs’d ? 

He is in Rome. 

Clo. Where is (he, fir ? Come nearer ; 

No further halting : fatisfy me home. 

What is become of her ? 

Pi/ O, my all-worthy lord ! 

Clo. All-worthy villain ! 

Difcover where thy miftrefs is, at once. 

At the next word, — No more of worthy lord,— 

Speak, or thy filence on the inftant is 
Thy condemnation and thy death. 

Pi/. Then, fir. 

This paper is the hiftory of my knowledge 

Touching her (light. [ fre/enting a letter. 

Clo. Let’s fec’t : — I will purfuc her ' 

Even to Auguftus’ throne. 

o 

8 — * from every ore 

flbe beji fit hath,} So, in The 'i'en-f.tfi : 

“ — but you, O you, 

“ So petrect, and fo petulef a! ci ati d 
“ O/ every s ’sit.” WalcMt' 

a PI/. 


I 

V 


1 
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Pi/. Or this, or perifh 9 . 

She’s far enough ; and what he learns by this. 

May prove his travel, not her danger. 

Clo. Humh ! 

Pi/. I’ll write to my lord, (he’s dead. O Imogen, 

Safe may’ft thou wander, fafe return again ! [A fecit. 

Clo. Sirrah, is this letter true ? 

Pi/. Sir, as I think. 

Clo. It is Pofthumus’ hand ; I know’t. — Sirrah, if thou 
would’ft not be a villain, but do me true fervice ; undergo 
thofe employments, wherein I (hould have caufe to ufe ' 
thee, with a ferious induftry, — that is, that villainy foe’er 
I bid thee do, to perform it, direftly and truly, — I would 
think thee an honeft man : thou (hould’ft neither want my 
means for thy relief, nor my voice for thy preferment. 

Pi/. Well, my good lord. 

Clo. Wilt thou ferve me ? For fince patiently and con- 
liantly thou haft ftuck to the bare fortune of that beggar 
Pofthumus, thou canft not in the courfe of gratitude but 
be a diligent follower of mine. Wilt thou ferve me ? 

Pi/ Sir, I will. 

9 Or this, or perijh. ~\ Thefe words, I think, belong to Cloten, who, 
requiting the paper, fays : 

Let's Jee't : I ’will purfue her 
. Even to Auguftus' throne. Or this, or perijh. 

Then Pifanio giving the paper, fays to himfelf: 

She's far enough. See. Johnson. 

I own I am of a different opinion. Or this, or peri/h, properly belongs 
to Pifanio, who fays to himfelf, as he gives the paper into the hands of 
Cloten, l mujl either give it him freely, or perijh in my attempt to keep it t 
or elfc the words may be ccnfid-red as a reply to Cloten's boaft of follow- 
ing her to the throne of Auguftus, and are added (lily : You •will either do 
what you Jay, or perijh, which it the more probable of the two. 

Stxevens. 

Cloten knew not, till it was tendered, that Pifanio had fuch a letter as 
he now prefents; there could therefore be no queftion concerning hit 
giving it freely or with-holding it. 

Thefe words, in my opinion, relate to Pifanio’s prefent conduct, and 
they mean, I think, “ I mult either praCiicc this deceit upon Cloten, or 
peri/h by his fury.” In the fifth a£t (as Mr. Henley has obferved) Pifa- 
nio gives the following account of the tranfaftion now before us: 

“ ■ ■■ — Lord Cloten, 

“ Upon my lady’s miffing, came to me 
“ With his fword drawn ; foam’d at the mouth, and fwore, 

“ If I difeovee’d not which way (he was gone, 

“ It was my infant death : By accident, 

“I had a feigned letter of my mailer’s 

“ Then in my pucket, which direfled him 

H To feck her on the mountains near to Milford.” Malone. 

Clo. 
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Clo. Give me thy hand, here’s my purfe. Haft any of 
thy late mailer’s garments in thy pofleflion ? 

Pi/. I have, my lord, at my lodging, the fame fuit he 
wore when he took leave of my lady and miftrcfs. 

Clo. The firft fefvice thou doft me, fetch that fuit hi- 
ther : let it be thy firft fervice ; go. 

Pi/ I fhall, my lord. ... . [Exit. 

Clo. Meet thee at Milford-Haven : — I forgot to afk him 
one thing ; I’ll remember’t anon : — Even there, thou vil- 
lain Pofthumus, will I kill thee. — I would, thefe garments 
N were come. She faid upon a time, (the bittcrnels of it I 
now belch from my heart,) that fhe held the very garment 
of Pofthumus in more refpedt than my noble and natural 
perfon, together with the adornment of my qualities. 
With that fuit upon my back, will I ravilh her : Firft kill 
him, and in her eyes ; there fhall fhe fee my valour, 
which will then be a torment to her contempt. He on 
the ground, my fpecch of infultment ended on his dead 
body, — and when my lufl hath dined, (which, as I fay, to 
vex her, I will execute in the clothes that fhe fo prais’d,) 
to the court I’ll knock her back, foot her home again. 
She hath defpifed me rejoicingly, and I’ll be merry in my 
revenge. 


Re-enter PiSanio, with the clothes. 

Be thofe the garments ? 

Pi/. Ay, my noble lord. 

Clo. How long is’t fince fhe went to Milford-Haven ? 

Pi/. She can fcarce be there yet. 

Clo. Bring this apparel to my chamber ; that is the fe- 
cond thing that I have commanded thee : the third is, that 
thou wilt be a voluntary mute to my defign. Be but du- 
teous, and true preferment fhall tender itfclf to thee. — 
My revenge is now at Milford ; ’Would I had wings to 
follow it ! — Come, and be true. [Exit. 

Pi/. Thou bidd’ft me to my lofs : for, true to thee. 

Were to prove falfe, which 4 will never be. 

To him that is moll true*. — To Milford go. 

And find not her whom thou purfu’ft. Flow, flow, 

* To I'm that is moft true. — ] Pifanio, notwithftanding his mailer's 
letter, commanding the murder of Imogen, confl icts him as true, fup- 
pofirg, as he has already faid to her, that Pofthumus was atuied by fome 
villain, equally an enemy to them both. Maioki. 

You 
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You heavenly bleflings, on her ! This fool’s fpeed 
Be croft with flownels ; labour be his meed 1 [Exit, 

SCENE VI. 

Before the Cave of Belarius. 

Enter Imogen, in Boy's Clothes. 

Into. I fee, a man’s life is a tedious one : 

I have tir’d myfelf ; and for two nightp together 
Have made the ground my bed. I lhould be lick. 

But that my resolution helps me. — Milford, 

When from the mountain top Pifanio fhew’d thee. 

Thou waft within a ken : O Jove ! I think. 

Foundations fly the wretched : fuch, I mean. 

Where they Should be reliev’d. Two beggars told me, 

I could not mifs my way : Will poor folks lie. 

That have aftlidlions on them ; knowing ’tis 
A punilhment, or trial ? Yes : no wonder. 

When rich ones Scarce tell true : To lapfe in fullnefs 
Is forer ’, than to lie for need; and falihood 
Is worfe in kings, than beggars. — My dear lord ! 

Thou art one o’ the falfe ones : Now I think on thee. 

My hunger’s gone ; but even before, I was 
At point to fink for food. — But what is this ? 

Here is a path to it : ’Tis Some favage hold : 

I were bell not call* ; I dare not call : yet famine. 

Ere clean it o’erthrow nature, makes it valiant. 

Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards ; hardnefs ever 
Of hardinefs is mother. — Ho! who’s here ? 

If any thing that’s civil, fpeak ; if favage. 

Take, or lend 3 . — Ho !— No anfwer ? then I’ll enter. 

Bell 


1 Is forer,'] Is a greater, or heavier crime. Johnson. 

* I were befi not call J Mr. Pope was fo little acquainted with the 
languige of Shakfpeare’s age, that in (lead of this tile original reading, he 
fubilituted — 'Tioere bell not call. Malone. 

3 If any thing that's civil, fpeak ; if favage, 

Take, or lend.—] I quellion whether, after the words, if favage , 
a line be not loft. 1 can offer nothing better than to read : 

Ho ! who’s here ? 

If any thing that’s civil, take or It id. 

If favage, fpeak. 

If 
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Bril draw my (word ; and if mine enemy 

But fear the fword like me, he’ll feared y look on’t. 

Such a foe, good heavens ! [She goes into the cave. 


Enter Belarius, Guide rius, and Arviragus. 

Bel. You, Polydore, have prov’d bed woodman *, and 
Are mailer of the feaft : Cadwal, and I, 

Will play the cook, and fervant : ’tis our match : 

The fweat of induftry would dry, and die, 

But for the end it works to. Come ; Our ilomachs 
Will make what’s homely, favoury : Wearinefs 
Can fnore upon the flint, when reily floth* 

Finds the down pillow hard. — Now, peace be here. 

Poor houfe, that keep’ll thyfelf ! 

Gui. I am throughly weary. 

If you are ervilifed and peaceable, take a price for what I want, or lend |t 
for a future recompence ; if you are rough inbofpitable inhabitants of the 
mountain, fpeak, that I may know my Hate. Johnson. 

It is by no means neceffary to fuppofe that favage hold fignifies the 
habitation of a beaft. It may as well be ufed for the cave of a faro age, or 
wild man, who, in the romances of the time, were reprefented as re- 
fiding in the woods, like the famous Orfon, Br/mo in the play of Muce- 
dorus, or the favage in the feventh canto of the fourth book pf Spcnfer’s 
Faery Slucen, and the 6 th B. C. 4 . Sticvini. 

The meaning, I think is. If any one refutes here that is accuftomed 
to the modes of civil life, anfwer me ; but if this be the habitation of 
a wild and uncultivated man, or of one baniflied from fociety, that will 
enter into no converfc, let him at leaft filently furnilh me with enough 
to fupport me, accepting a price for it, or giving it to me without a 
price, in conlideration of future recompence. Dr. Johnfon’s interpre- 
tation of the words Take, or lend, is fupported by what Imogen fays 
afterwards — 

“ Before I enter'd here, I call’d ; and thought 
“ To have begg'd, or bought, what I have took.” 
but fuch licentious alterations as transferring words from one line to ano- 
ther, and transpofing the words thus transferred, ought, in my appre- 
hension, never to be admitted. Malone. 

In the next a£l Imogen fays, 

“ Our courtiers fay, all’s favage but at court.” 
and in At you like it, Orlando fays, 

“ I thought that all things had been favage here.” Mason. 

4 — bcjl woodman,] i. e. the beft archer. So, in the Rape of 
Lucrece : 

“ He is no woodman that doth bend his bow 
“ Againft a poor unfeafonable doe.” Malone. 

* — while refky floth — ] Refly fignified, mouldy, rank. See Min- 
fheu, in v. The word is yet ufed in the north. Perhaps, however, it is 
here ufed in the fame fenfe in which it is applied to a horfe. Malone. 

Arv . 
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t * 

Ar<v . I am weak with toil, yet ftrong in appetite. 

Gui. There is cold meat i’ the cave ; we’ll brouze on 
that, 

Whilft what we have kill’d be cook’d. / 

Bel. Stay ; come not in : [looking in. 

But that it eats our victuals, I (hould think 
Here were a fairy. 

Gui. What’s the matter, fir ? 

Bel. By Jupiter, an angel ! or, if not. 

An earthly paragon ! — Behold divinenefs 
No elder than a boy ! 


Enter Imogen. 

Into. Good mailers, harm me not : 

Before I enter’d here, I call’d ; and thought 
To have begg’d, or bought, what I have took : Good troth, 
I have llolen nought ; nor would not, though I had found 
Geld llrew’d o’ the floor 5 . Here’s money for my meat : 

I would have left it on the board, fo foon 
As 1 had made my meal ; and parted 
With prayers for the provider. 

Gui. Money, youth ? 

Arv. All gold and filver rather turn t» dirt ! 

As ’tis no better reckon’d, but of thofe 
Who worlhip dirty gods. 

Ima. I fee, you are angry : 

Know, if you kill me for my fault, I Ihould 
Have dy’d, had I not made it. 

Bel. Whither bound ? 

I mo. To Milford-Haven. 

Bel. What’s your name ? 

Imo. Fidele, fir : 1 have a kinfman, who 
Is bound for Italy ; he embark’d at Milford ; " 

To whom being going, almoft fpent with hunger, 

I am fallen in this offence. 

Bel. Pr’ythee, fair youth. 

Think us no churls ; nor meafure our good minds 
By this rude place we live in. Well encounter’d ! 

’Tis almoft night : you lhall have better cheer 
Ere you depart ; and thanks, to ftay and eat it. — 

Boys, bid him welcome. 

S — o' the fwr.~\ Old copy— i’ the floor. Corrcdlcd by H aimer. _ 

Mai. on i. 

Gui. 
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Gui. Were you a woman, youth, 

I fhould woo hard, but be your groom. — In honefty 
I bid for you, as I’d buy 6 . 

Aw. I’ll make’t my comfort. 

He is a man ; I’ll love him as my brother.: — 

And fuch a welcome as I’d give to him, 

After long abfence, fuch is yours : — Moll welcome I 
Be fprightly, for you fall ’mongft friends. 

Imo. ’Mongft friends ! 

If brothers ? — ’Would it had been fo, that they 
Had been my father’s fons ! then had my prize 
Been lefs ; and fo more equal ballafting 7 
To thee Pofthumus. 

Bel. He wrings at fome diftrefs. 

Gui. ’Would, I could free’t ! 

Aw, Or I ; whate’er it be. 

What pain it coft, what danger ! Gods ! 

Bel. Hark, boys. [ivbi/pering. 

Imo. Great men. 

That had a court no bigger than this cave. 

That did attend themfelves, and had the virtue 
Which their own confcience feal’d them, (laying by 

6 J fhould w lard, hut be your groom.— In Lomfty 

1 hid for you, ai I'd buy,] The old copy reads— as I do buy. The 
corredtion was made by Sir T. Hanmer. He readi unncccflarily, I'd bid 
for you, &c. In the folio the line it thui pointed t 

I fhould woo hard, but be your groom in honefty l 
I bid for you, tec. Maioni. 

1 think this pafllige might he better read thus ! 

I fhould woo bard, but be your groom.— In bor.efy 
I bid for you, at I'd buy. 

That is, I fhould woo hard, but I would be your bride-groom. [And 
when I fay that I would woo bard, be allured that] in honefty 1 bid for 
you, only at the rate at which 1 would purchafe you. Tyrwhitt. 

7 — then bad my prize 

Been left ; and fo more equal ballafting — ] Hanmer reads plaufiblv, 
but without neceflity, price for prize, and balancing for ballafting. He 
is followed by Dr. Warburton. The meaning is,— Had I been lefs a 
prize, I fhould not have been too heavy for Pofthumus. Johnson. 

Between prize and price the diftinftion was not always obferved in our 
authour’s time, nor is it at this day ; for who has not heard perfons above 
the vulgar confound them, and talk of high-^rueV and low -priz'd 
goods ? Maloni. 

The fenfe is, then had the prize thou haft mattered in me been lefs, 
and not have funk thee, as 1 have done, by over-lading thee. 

Hxath. 

That 
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That nothing gift of differing multitudes*,) 

Could not out-peer thefe twain. Pardon me, gods ! 

I’d change my fex to be companion with them. 

Since Leonatus falfe 9 . 

Bel. It ihall be fo : 

Boys, we’ll go drefs our hunt. — Fair youth, come in : 
Difcourfe is heavy, fading ; when we have fupp’d. 

We’ll mannerly demand ttiee of thy dory. 

So far as thou wilt fpeak it. 

Gut. Pray, draw near. 

Arm. The night to the owl, and mom to the lark, lefs 
welcome. 

Into. Thanks, fir. 

Arm. 1 pray, draw near. [Exeunt. 

8 That nothing gift of differing multitudes ,)] The poet mud mean, 
that court, that oblequious adoration, which the (hitting vulgar pay to 
the great, is a tribute of no price or value. I am perfuaded therefore our 
poet coined this participle front the French verb, and wrote : 

That nothing gift of defering multitudes : 
i. e. obi qjious, paying deference. — Defcrer, Coder far rfpeil a fuel- 
cun , obcir, condejeendre, &c.— Deferent, civil, rcjpetlueux , &c. Ri- 
chest. Theobald. 

He is followed by Sir T. Hanmenand Dr. Warburton ; but I do not fee 
why differing may not be a g moral epithet, and the expreffion equivalent 
to the many-headed rabble. Johnson. 

It ceitainly may, but then nothing is predicated of the many-headed 
multitude, unlefs we fupply words that the text does not exhibit, “ That 
worthlefs bion of the differing or many-headed multitude, [ attending 
upon them, and paying their court to them ;]” or fuppofe the whole line to 
be a periphrafis for adulation or cbeifancc. 

Th -re was no I'uch word as defering or deferring in Shakfpeare’s time. 
“ Deferer a une compaigne,” Cotgrave in his Dictionary, 1611, explains 
thus : “ To yceld, referre, or attribute much, unto a companie.” 

Malone. 

That nothing gift which the multitude are fuppofed to bellow, is 
glory, reputation, which is a prefent of little value from their hands ; 
as they are neither unanimous in giving it, nor conflant in continuing it. 

Heath. 

9 Since Leonatus falfe.] As Shakfpeare has ufed “ thy miffrefs' ear,” 
and “ Menelaus' tent," for thy miftreffes ear, and Menclaules tent, fo, 
with (fill greater licence, he ufes — Since Leonatus falfe , for — Since Leo- 
natus is falfe. — It has been propofed to read— Since Leonate is falfe. 

Malon e. 


SCENE 
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SCENE VII. 

Rome. 

Enter twa Senators, and Tribunes. 

1 . Sen. This is the tenor of the emperor’s writ ; 

That fince the common men are now in adlion 
’Gainll the Pannonians and Dalmatians ; 

And that 1 the legions now in Gallia are 
Full weak to undertake our wars againil 
The fallen-off Britons ; that we do incite 
The gentry to this bufinefs : He creates 
Lucius pro-conlul : and to you the tribunes. 

For this immediate levy, he commands 
His abfolute commiflion *. Long lir e Cxfar ! 

T ri. Is Lucius general of the forces ? 

2 . Sen. Ay. 

7 ri. Remaining now in Gallia ? 

I. Sen. With ttiofe legions - 

Which I have fpoke of, whereunto your levy 
Muil be fupplyant : The words of your commifTion 
W’ill tie you to the numbers, and the time 
Of their difpatch. 

7 ri. We will discharge our duty. [ Exeunt . 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 

The forej ?, near the cafe. 

Enter Cloten. 

Clo. I am near to the place where they fhould meet, if 
Pifanio have mapp’d it truly. How fit his garments ferve 

1 7 bat Jince the common men are nerw in action 
’ Gairji the Panncnians and Dalmatians, 

And that, &c.] Thefe fails are hifturical. Stiivins. 

2 — to you — be commands 

His aifclute ctmmiffion . — ] He commands the commiflinn to be given 
to you. So we fay, 1 erdaed the materials to the workmen. 

Johnson. 

me ! 
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me ! Why (hould his miftrefs, who was made by him that 
made the tailor, not be fit too ? the rather (laving reve- 
rence of the Word) for, ’tis faid, a woman’s fitnefs comes 
by fits. Therein I mull play the workman. I dare fpeak 
it to myfelf, (for it is hot vain-glory, for a man and his 
glafs to confer ; in his own chamber, I mean,) the lines 
of my body are as well drawn as his ; no lefs young, more 
ftrong, not beneath him in fortunes, beyond him in the 
advantage of the time, above him in birth, alike conver- 
fant in general fervices, and more remarkable in Angle op- 
politions 3 : yet this imperfeverant * thing loves him in 
my defpight. What mortality is ! Pofthumus, thy head, 
which is now growing upon thy (houlders, (hall within this 
hour be off ; thy miftrefs enforced ; thy garments cut to 
pieces before thy face 5 : and all this done, fpurn her home 
to her father ; who may, haply, be a little angry for my 
fo rough ufage : but my mother, having power of his 
teftinels, (hall turn all into my commendations. My horfe 
is tied up fafe : Out, (word, and to a fore purpofe ! For- 
tune, put them into my hand ! This is the very deferip- 
tion of their meeting-place ; and the feliow dares not de- 
ceive me. [Exit. 

3 — in fingle oppofitions i) In fingle combat. So, in AT. Htnry It'. P, I. 

“ In Jingle Qppofithn, hand to hand, 

“ He did confound the be!! part of an hour, 

“ In changing har.liment with gr. at Glcndower.” 

An tppofite was in Shakfpeare the common phrafe for an adverfary, or 
antagonift. Mai. on*. 

4 — imperfeverant — ] Thus the former editions. Hanmer reads — ill— 
perj ever ant. Johnson. 

Imperfeverant may mean no more than perfeverant, like hn-bofom’d, 
im-paflion’d, i«i-ma(k’d. Steevens. 

5 — before thy face :] Pofthumus was to have his head ftruck off, and 
then his garments cut to pieces before his face ! We Ihould read , — her 
face, i. e. Imogen’s : done to defpite her, who had faid, Ihc efteemed 
Pofthumus’s garment above the perfon of Cloten. Warburton. 

Shakfpeare, who in the Winter' i Tale, makes a clown fay, “ If thou'lt 
fee a thing to talk on after thou art dead,’’ would not l'cruple to give the 
expreflion in the text to fo fantaftick a character as Cloten. The gar- 
ments of Pofthumus might indeed be cut to pieces before bis face, though 
his head were oft’; no one, however, but Cloten would confider this cir- 
cumftance as any aggravation of the infult. Malone. 


SCENE 
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SCENE II. 

Before the Cave. 

Enter from the cave, Belarius, Guiderius, Arvi- 
ragus/ and Imogen. 

Bel. You are not well : [to Imo.] remain here in the 
cave ; 

We’ll come to you after hunting. 

Arv. Brother, Hay here : - [to Imogen. 

Are we not brothers ? 

Imo. So man and man fhould be ; 

But clay and clay differs in dignity, 

Whofe dull is both alike. I am very lick. 

Gui. Go you to hunting. I’ll abide with him. 

Imo. So lick I am not ; — yet I am not well : 

But not fo citizen a wanton, as 

To feem to die, ere fick : So pleafe you, leave me ; 

Stick to your journal courfe : the breach of cuilom 
Is breach of all 6 . I am ill ; but your being by me 
Cannot amend me : Society is no comfort 
To one not fociable : I am not very fick. 

Since I can reaion of it. Pray you, trull me here : 

I’ll rob none but myfelf ; and let me die. 

Stealing fo poorly. 

Gui. I love thee ; I have fpoke it : 

How much the quantity 7 , the weight as much. 

As I do love my father. 

Bel. What ? how ? how ? 

Arv. If it be fin to fay fo, fir, I yoke me 
In my good brother’s fault : 1 know not why, 

I love this youth ; and I have heard you fay. 

Love’s realon’s without reafon : the bier at door, 

6 Stick to your journal courfe: the breach of cujtom 

Is breach of all.] Keep your daily courfe uninterrupted; if the 
ftated plan of life is once broken, nothing follows but confulion. 

Johnson. 

1 How much the quantity , — ] I read : 

As much the quantity. Johnson. 

Surely the prefent reading has exactly the fame meaning. Horn much 
foever the mais of my affedlion to my father may be, fo much precifely 
is my love for thee : and as much as my filial love weighs, fo much alfo 
weighs my aft'edtion for thee. Maloni. 

And 
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And a demand who is’t fhall die, I’d fay. 

My father, not this youth. 

Bel. O noble drain ! [ Afule. 

0 worthinefs of nature ! breed of greatnefs ! 

Cowards father cowards, and bafe things fire bafe : 

Nature hath meal, and bran ; contempt, 'and grace. 

1 am not their father ; yet who this fhould be. 

Doth miracle itfelf, lov’d before me. — 

'Tis the ninth hour o’ the morn. . 

Arv. Brother, farewel. 

Imo. I wiih ye fport. 

Arv. You health. — So pleafe you, fir*. 

Imo. \AfJc.\ Thefe are kind creatures. Gods, what 
lies I have heard ! 

Our courtiers fay, all’s favage, but at court : 

Experience, O, thou difprov’d report ! 

The imperious feas * breed monflers ; for the difh. 

Poor tributary rivers as fweet fifh. 

I am fick dill ; hcart-fick : — Pifanio, 

I’ll now take of thy drug. 

Guit I could not dir him 9 : 

He faid, he was gentle, but unfortunate ' ; 

Difhoneilly afflicted, but yet honed. 

Arv. Thus did he anfwer me : yet faid, hereafter 
I might know more. 

Bel. To the field, to the field : — 

We’ll leave you for this time ; gp in, and red. 

Arv. We’ll not be long away. 

Bel. Pray, be not fick, 

For you mud be our houfewife. 

Imo. Well, or ill, ' 

I am bound to you. 

Bel. And lhalt be ever 1 . — [ Exit Imogen. 

This youth, howe’er didrefs’d, appears, he hath had 
Good ancedors. 

8 — So pleafe you, fir."] I cannot relilh this courtly phrafe from the 
mouth of Arviragus. It (hould rather, I think, begin Imogen’s fpeeck. 

Tyrwhitt. 

* The imperious /car—] Imperious was ufed by Shakfpeare for im- 
perial. Malone. 

9 I could rot Jlir him :] Not move him to tell his (lory. Johnson. 

* — gentle, but unfortunate ;] Gentle, is -well horn, of birth abo»e the 
vulgar. Johnson. 

a And fait be («r.— ] That is, you /hall ever receive from me the 
fame kindnefs that you do at prefent : you (hall thus only be bound to me 
for ever. Malone. 

Vol. XIII. F Arv. 
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Arv. How angel-like he fings 1 

Gui. But his neat cookery 3 T He cut our roots in cha- 
racters ; 

And fauc’d our broths, as Juno had been lick. 

And he her dieter, 

Arnj. Nobly he yokes 
A fmiling with a ligh : as if the figh 
Was that it was, for not being fuch a fmile ; 

The fmile mocking the ligh, that it would fly 
From fo divine a temple, to commix 
With winds that failors rail at. 

Gui. I do note, 

That grief and patience, rooted in him both 4 , 

Mingle their fpurs together 5 . 

Ar<v. Grow, patience ! 

And let the ftinking elder 6 , grief, untwine 
His perilhing root, with the increafing vine ! 

Bel. It is great morning*. Come ; away .“-Who’s there f 

3 Gui. But bis neat cmlery ! Arc.] Only the firft four words of this 
fpeech are given in the old copy to Guiderius 1 '1 he name of Arviragus 
is prefixed to the remainder, as Well as to the next fpeech. The correc- 
tion was made by Mr. Steevens. MaloNe. 

♦ — routed in him both, ] Old copy— in them. C rrefted by Mr. Pope. 

Malone. 

5 Mingle tkeir fpurs togetler,] Spun are the longed and larged lead- 
ing roots of trees. Our poet has again ufed die fame word in ‘bit 
‘lemfeft s 

<< the dreng-bas’d promontory 

“ Have I made fhake, arid by the fpurs 
“ Pluck'd up the pine and Cedar.” 

Hence probably the four of a pod ; the Ihort wooden buttrefs affixed to 
it, to keep it firm in tiie ground. Malone. 

6 —ftinking elder, — ] Shaklpeare had only feen Englijh vines which 
grow againd walls, and therefore may be fometiines entangled wich the 
elder. Perhaps we Ihouid read — untwine — from the vine. 

t _ _ Johnson. 

Surely this is the meaning of the words without any change. May 
patience incrcafe, and may the dinking elder, grief, no longer twine his 
decaying [or dettruttivc, if perijbing is ufed actively,] root with the 
vine, patience, thus increafing ! — As to untwine is here ufed for to ceafe 
to untwine, fo, in K. Henry VIII. the word uncontemned having been 
ufed, the poet has condrudtcd the remainder of the fentence as if he had 
written not contemned. Malone. 

Sir John Hawkins propofed to read — entwine. He fays, “ Let the 
ftinking elder [Grief] entwine his root with the vine [Patience], and in 
the end Patience mull outgrow Grief.” Steevens. 

* It is great morning.] A Gallicifm. Grand jour. Steevens. 

Enter 
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Enter Clote n. 

C/ 0 . I cannot find thofe runagates { that villain 
Hath mock’d me :~-l am faint. 

Bel. Thofe runagates ! 

Means he not us ? I partly know him ; ’tis 
Cleten, the fon o’ the queen. I fear fome ambulh. 

1 law him not thefe many years* and yet 
I know ’tis he :—We are held as outlaws Hence. 

He is but one : You and my brother fearch 
wnat companies are near: pray you, away; 

Let me alone with him. 

rv or. \.Bxetmt Belarius, and Arviracus. 
Clo. soft ! What are you 

That fly me thus ? fome villain mountaineers ? 
have heard of luch.— Wnat Have art thou ? 

Gut. A thing 

More flavilh did I ne’er, than anfwering 
A fiave * without a knock. ' 

Clo. Thou art a robber, 

A law-breaker, a villain : Yield thee, thief. 

Gut. To who ? to thee ? What art thou ? Have not I 
An arm as big as thine ? a heart as big ? 
fhy words, . 1 grant, are bigger ; for I wear not 
My dagger in my mouth ^ . Say, what thou art j 
Wny I fhould yield to thee ? 

Clo. Thou villain bale, 

Know’ll me not by my clothes ? 

Gui. No, nor thy tailor, rafcal, 

Who is thy grandfather ; he made thofe cldthes. 

Which, as it feems, make thee 8 . 

Clo. Thou precious varletj 
My tailor made them not. 

l. 1 * e ‘ tfuri a "focring that abufive word, fla-ve. MasiM*. 
JJi'ei: M S interpretation is fupported by a paffag'l in fame* and. 

i t3ke lb ‘ ' vWa,n back again -" Maloki. 

\doun\n my mM So, in Self man and Perfeda, i 599 • 

■ mi ^ 

m» ,, tby giandfather ; be mad, thofe do, be,, 

r"s',‘r;L s r,* “• ^ - * 

F 2 Gui. 
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Gui. Hence then, and thank 
The man that gave them thee. Thou art Tome fool ; 

I am loth to beat thee. 

Clo. Thou injurious thief. 

Hear but my name, and tremble. 

Gui. What’s thy name ? 

Clo. Cloten, thou villain. 

Gui. Cloten, thou double villain, by thy name, 

I cannot tremble at it j were it toad, or adder, fpider, 
’Twould move me fooner. 

Clo. To thy further fear. 

Nay, to thy mere confuiion, thou Utah know 
1 am fon to the queen. 

Gui. I am forry for’t ; not feeming 
So worthy as thy birth. 

Clo. Art not afeard ? 

Gui. Thofe that I reverence, thofe I fear ; the wife : 

At fools I laugh, not fear them. 

Clo. Die the death : 

When I have (lain thee with my proper hand. 

I’ll follow thofe that even now fled hence. 

And on the gates of Lud’s town let your heads : 

Yield, rullick mountaineer 9 . [Exeunt fighting. 

9 Yield, rufl'uk mountaineer.] I believe, upon examination, the cha- 
rafter of Cloten will not prove a very confident one. Aft I. fc. iv. the 
lords who are converfing with him on the fubjeft of his rencontre with 
Pofthumus, reprefent the latter as having neither put forth his ftrength 
or courage, but ftill advancing forwards to the prince, who retired before 
him ; yet at this his laft appearance, we fee him fighting gallantly, and 
falling by the hand of Arviragus. The fame perfona afterwards fpeak of 
him as of a mere afs or ideot ; and yet, Aft III. fc. i. he returns one of 
the nobleft and mod rcafonable arfwers to the Roman envoy : and the reft 
of his convocation on the fame occafion, though it may lack form a little , 
by no means refemblcs the language of folly. He behaves with proper 
dignity and civility at parting with Lucius, and yet is ridiculous and brutal 
in his treatment of Imogen. Belarius deferibes him as not having fenfe 
enough to know what fear is (which he defines as being fometimes the 
effrft of judgment) 5 and yet he forms very artful fehemes for gaining the 
aft'eftion of his miftrefs, by means of her attendants ; to get her perfon 
into his powe r afterwards ; and feems to be ro lefs acquainted with the 
charafter of his father, and the afeendancy the queen maintained over his 
uxorious weaknefs. We find Cloten, in fhort, reprefented at once as 
'brave and daftardly, civil and brutal, fagacious and foolifh, without the 
fubtilty of diftinftion, and thofe (hades of gradation between fenfe and 
folly, virtue and vice, which conftitute the excellence of fuch mixed cha- 
uffers as Polonius in Hamlet, and the Nurfe in Romeo and Juliet. 

Steevins. 

Enter 
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ici 


Enter Belarius, and Arviragvs. 

Be!. No company’s abroad. 

Aw. None in the world : You did millake him, lure. 

Be A I cannot tell : Long is it iince 1 favv him. 

But time hath nothing blurr’d thofe lines of favour 
Which then he wore j the (hatches in his voice, 

And burll of fpeaking ', were as his : 1 am abfolate 
’Twas very Cloten. 

Aw. In this place we left them : 

I wilh my brother make good time with him. 

You fay he is fo fell. 

Bel. Being fcarce made up, 

I mean, to man, he had not appreheniion' 

Of roaring terrors ; for defed of judgment 
Is oft the cure of fear 1 : But fee, thy brother. 

Re -c /tier 


1 — the f Hatches in tit vciee 

And burji of /[Making, — J This Is one of our authour’s flrok-s of 
obfervarion. An abrupt ami tumultuous utterance very frequently ac- 
companies a confuted and cloudy undcrftanJing. Johnson. 

* — fir dcfeB of judgment 

It eft the cure c f far /J The old copy reals— 

— for defedt of judgment 
Is oft the caufe of fear. 

and Mr. Toilet thinks it may be right, undemanding fear in the fenfe of 
exciting fear in others, a fignification which it bore formerly. So, in K. 
Henry VI. P. III. 

“ For Warwick was a bug that fear'd US all.” 

Again, in K. Henry IV. P. II. 

“ — all ihcfe bold feart 
“ Thou fee’ft with peril I have anfwered.” 

But the objedlion to this interpretation is, that in this claufe of the fen- 
tence it was evidently the poet’s intention to afii-n a rcafon for Cloten’s 
being himfelf free from apprehenfion, not to account for his terrifying 
ethers. 

It is undoubtedly true, that defedl of judgment, or not rightly eftima- 
ting the degree of danger and the means of refiftance, is often the caufe 
of fear : the being poffelTed of judgment alfo may occafion fear, as he 
who maturely weighs all circumftances will know precifely his danger ; 
while the inconfiderate is rath and fool-hardy : but neither of thefe afler- 
tions, however true, can account for Cloten’s having no apprehenfion of 
roaring terrors ; and therefore the text mull be corrupt. Mr. Theobald 
amended the palfage by reading : 

for the ejfeft of judgment . , 

Is oft the caufe of fear. 

but, though Shakfpeare has in K. Richard III. ufed effcO and caufe as 
lynonimous, 1 de net think it probable he wobld fay the eJftCl was the 

F 3 caufe ; 
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Re-enter Guiderius, < with Clotcn’s Haul* 

Gui. This Cloten was a fool ; an empty purfe. 

There was no money in’t : not Hercules 

Could have knock’d out his brains, for he had none : 

Yet I not doing this, the fool had borne 
My head, as I do his. 

Bel. What halt thou done ? 

Gui. I am perfeft 1 , what : cut off one Cloten’s head. 

Son to the queen, after his own report ; 

Who call’d me traitor, mountaineer ; and fwore. 

With his own fingle hand he’d take us in 4 , 

Difplace our heads, where, thanks to the gods*, they grow*. 
And fet them on Lud’s town. 

Bel. We are all undone. 

Gui. Why, worthy father, what have we to lofe. 

But, that he fwore to take, our lives ? The law 
Frcte&s not us : Then why fhould we be tender. 

To let an arrogant piece of flelh threat us ; 

Play judge, and executioner, all himfelf ; 

caufe ; nor do I think the effed and the defcCi likely to have been con- 
founded : htfides, the paflage thus amended is liable to the obje&ion 
already dated. 1 have therefore adopted Sir Thomas Hanmer’s emen- 
dation. Malone. 

Hanmer reads, with equal juftnefs of fentiment : 

— ■ tor defeft of judgment 
Is oft the cure of fear. 

But, 1 think, the play of effed atid caufe more rcfemblir.g the manner * 
of our authour. Johnson. 

3 I am perfeEi, •what :] I am •well informed, what. So, in this play t 

“ I’m perfefi, the Pannonians are in arms. Johnson. 

4 — take us in, J To take in, was the phrafe in ufe for to apprehend an 
out-law, or to make him amenable to publick juftice. Johnson. 

To take in means, limply, to conquer, to fubdue. So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra : 

“ ■ cut the Ionian feas, 

“ And take in Torync.” Steevfks. 

That Mr. Stetvens’s explanation of this phrafe is the true one, ap- 
pears from the prefent allufion to Cloten’s fpeech, and alfo from the 
Ipeech itfelf in the former part of this feene. He had not threatened to 
render thefc outlaws amenable to juftice, but to kill them with his own 
hand : 

“ Die the death : 

“ When I have Jlain tlet with my prefer hand," &c. 

“ He’d fetch us in," is ufrd a little lower by Bclarius, in the fenfe 
affignrd by Dr. Jonnfon to the phrafe before us. Malone. 

* — thanks to the gods,] The word ro was infested by Mr. Rowe. 

\ Malone, 

For 
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For we do fear the law 5 ? What company 
Difcover you abroad ? 

Bel. No fingle foul 

Can we fet eye on, but, in all fafe reafon, 

He muft have fome attendants. Tuough his honour 
Was nothing but mutation 4 ; ay, and that 
From one bad thing to worfe ; not frenzy, not 
Abfolute madnefs could fo far have rav’d, 

To bring him here alone : Although, perhaps. 

It may be heard at court, that fuch as we 
Cave here, hunt here, are out-laws, and in time 
May make fome ftronger head ; the which he hearing, 

(As it is like him,) might break out, and fwear 
He’d fetch us in ; yet is’t not probable 
To come alone, either he fo undertaking. 

Or they fo fullering : then on good ground we fear, 

5 For pvt do fear the law ?] For is here u fed in the fenfe of becaufe. 
So, in Marlowe’s Jnu of Malta, 1635 : 

11 See the limplicity of thefe bale Haves !, 

“ Who, for the villains have no faith themfrlves, 

“ Think me to be a fenfelcfs lump of clay.’* 

Again, in Othello : 

“ And, for I know thou art full of love,” &c. Malone. 

6 —Though his honour 

IVas nothing hut mutation, &c. ] What has his honour to do here, in 
his being changeable in this fort ? in his adding as a madman, or not ? 

I have ventured to fubftitute humour, againft the authority of the printed 
copies ! and the meaning feems plainly this : “ Though he was always 
fickle to the laft degree, and governed by humour , not found fenfe ; yet 
not madnefs itfelf could make him fo hardy to attempt an enterprize of 
this nature alone, and unfreonded.” Theobald. 

The text is right, and means, that the only notion he had of honour, 
was the falhion, which was perpetually changing. Wareurton. 

The fenfe necefiarily requires, that we fliould adopt Theobald’s amend- 
ment. Belarius is fpeaking of - the difpofition of Cloten, not of his prin- 
ciples ; -and this account of him agrees with what Imogen fays in the latter 
end of the feene, where Ihe calls him “ that irrtgulous devil, Cloten. 

Mason. 

I am convinced that the poet wrote — his humour, as Theobald fug- 
gefted. The context ftrongly fupports the emendation ; but what de- 
cifively entitles it to a place in the text is, that the editor of the folio has 
in like manner printed honour inftead of humour in The Merry IFimts of' 
JVinJfer, Adi I. fc. iii. 

“ FalftafF will learn the honour of the age,”— - 
The quarto reads rightly— the humour of the age. 

On the other hand, in the quarto. Signal. A 3, we find— “ Sir, my 
honour is not for many words,” inftead of “ Sir, my humour, tec. 

Malone. 

F. 4 If 
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If we do fear this body hath a tail 
More perilous than the head. 

Ar<v. Let ordinance 
Come as the gods forefay it : howfoe’ef. 

My brother hath done well. 

Bel. I had no mind 

To hunt this day : the boy Fidele’s ficknefs 
Did make my way long forth 7 . 

Gui. With his own Iword, 

Which he did wave again!! my throat, I have ta’cn 
His head from him : i’ll throw it into the creek 
Behind our rock ; and let it to the fca. 

And tell the filhes, he’s the queen’s fon, Cloten : 

That’s all I reck. [ Exit. 

Bel. I fear, ’twill be reveng’d : 

’Would, Polydore, theu hadll not done’t ! though valour 
Becomes thee well enough. 

Ar<v. ’Would I had done’t. 

So the revenge alone purfued me ! — Polydore, 

I love thee brotherly ; but envy much. 

Thou haft robb’d me of this deed : I would, revenges. 
That poflible llrength might meet 8 , would feek us through. 
And put us to our anfwen. 

Bel. Well, ’tis done : — 

We’ll hunt no more to-day, nor feek for danger 
Where there’s r.o profit. I pr’ythee, to our reck ; 

You and Fidele play the cooks : I’ll flay 
Till hafty Polydore return, and bring him 
- To dinner prefently. 

Arv. Poor fick Fidele ! 

I’ll willingly to him : To gain his colour. 

I’d let a parilh of fuch Clotens blood 9 , 

And praile royfelf lor charity. [Exit. 

Bel. 


"> Did make my way hng ferth.] Fhlele’t ficknefs made my walk forth 
from the cave tedious. Johnson. 

8 ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ revenges , 

t hat poffible jlrcngth night meet,—] Such purfuit of vengeance as 
fell within any pnlilbility of oppofition. Johnson. , 

9 I'd let a panlh of Jucb Clotens bleed,] 1 would, fays the young prince, 
to recover Fidele, kill as many Clotens as would fill a parilh. Johnson. 

“ His vifage, fays Fenner of a catcbpele, was almoft eaten through 
with pock-holes, fo that half a parijh of children might have played at 
cherry-pit in his face.” Farmer. / 

The 
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Bel. O thou godded. 

Thou divine Nature, how thyfelf thou blazon’d 1 
In thefe two princely boys ! They' are as gentle 
As zephyrs, blowing below the violet. 

Not wagging his fweet head ; and yet as rough. 

Their royal blood enchaf’d, as the rudeft wind 1 , 

Tnat by the top doth take the mou ltain pine,. 

And make him Hoop to the vale. ’Tis wonder. 

That an invifible inftintt Ihould frame them 5 
To royalty unlearn’d ; honour untaught ; 

Civility not feen from other ; valour. 

That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 
As if it had been fow’dl Yet ftill it’s ftrange. 

What Cloten’s being here to us portends ; 

Or what his death will bring us. 

Re-enter Guiderius. 

Gut. Where’s my brother ? 

I have fent Cloten’s clot-pole down thfe dream". 

The fenfe of the paflage is, I would let blood (or bleed) a whole parilh, 
or any numb -r, of fuch fellows as Cloten 5 not, “ I would let out a parilh 
of blood.” Edwasds. 

Mr. Edwards is, I think, right. In the fifth aft we have— 

“ Thrs mm hath 

“ More of thee merited, than a band of' Clottns 
“ Had ever fear for.” Malone. 

1 —how thyfelf tbou blazonjl — ] In the old copy the worJ tbou was 
inadvertently printed twice by the compofitor : 

Thm divine Nature, thou thyfelf thou blazon’d. 

For this flight emendation, which the context fully fu.jjport 9 , I an> 
refponfible. Malone. 

2 They are as gentle ' 

As zephyrs, blowing belna the violet. 

Not wagging his fweet bead j and yet as rough, 

1'heir royal bicod enebaf'd, as the rude]} wind, See.] So, in our au. 
thour’s'Ls'i/er’j Complaint s 

“ His qualities were beauteous as his form, 

“ For maiden-tongu’d he was, and thereof free i 
“ Yet, if men mov’d him, was he fuch a florin 
“ As oft ’twixt May and April is to fee, 

“ When winds breathe fweet, unruly though they be.” Malone. 
.3 That an invifblc inflinel jbould frame them — J The metre, fays Mr. 
Heath, would be improved by reading t 

That an injlinf} ittvifble Ihould frame them— 

He probably did not perceive that in Shakfpeare’s time the accent was laid 
on the fecond fyllable of the word injlinli. So, in one of our p let’s 
Sonnets : 

“ As if by fome infll ifl the wretch did find—.” 

The old copy certainly is rig it. Malone. 

F 5 In 
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In embafly to his mother ; his body’s hoftage 

For his return. [ Solemn mujick. 

Bel. My ingenious inftrument ! 

Hark, Polydore, it founds ! But what oceafion 
Hath Cadwal now to give it motion ? Hark ! 

Gut. Is he at home ? 

Bel. He went hence even now. 

Gut. What does he mean ? fince death of my dearelt 
mother 

It did not fpeak before. All folemn things 
Should anfwer folemn accidents. The matter ? 

Triumphs for nothing, and lamenting toys 4 . 

Is jollity for apes, and grief for boys. 

Is Cadwal mad ? | 

Re-enter Arviracus, bearing Imogen as dead, in hit 

arms. 

Bel. Look, here he comes. 

And brings the dire oceafion in his arms. 

Of what we blame him for ! 

Arm. The bird is dead. 

That we have made fo much on. I had rather 

Have Ikipp’d from fixteen years of age to fixty, , 

To have turn’d my leaping time into a crutch. 

Than have feen this. 

Gui. O fweeteft, fairell lily ! 

My brother wears thee not the one half fo well. 

As when ^ieu grew’lt thyfelf. 

Bel. O, melancholy I 

Who ever yet could found thy bottom 5 ? find 
The ooze, to fhew what coaft thy fluggilh crare 
Might eafiliefl harbour in 6 ? — Thou bleffed thing ! 

Jove 

4 — lamenting toys, — ] Toys formerly fignified freaks, or frolicks. 

One of N. Breton’s poetical pieces, printed in 1577, is called, “ The 
reyej.of an idle head.” See alfo Cole’s Dift. 1679, in v. Malone. 

5 0, melancholy I 

Who ever yet could Jcund thy bottom T] So, in Alba, the Monties 
Mind of a melancholy Lover , by R. T. 1598 : 

“ This woeful tale, where forrow is the gronnd, 

" Whof bottom's fuch as nere the depth is found.” Malone. 

* —to Jhmi what ccafi thy Jluggi/h crare 

Might eajiliefi harbour in 7 — J The old copy has— (luggi/h cart . It 
is not furprizing that the compolitor fhould have fubftitoted a familiar for 
aii uncommon word. The true reading was pointed out by Mr. Sympfon 

is 
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Jdve knows what man thou might’ll have made ; but I,- 
Thou dy’dft, a moll rare boy, of melancholy 7 ! — 

How found you him ? 

Arv. Stark, as you fee : 

Thus fmiling, as fome fly had tickled Humber, 

Not as death’s dart, being laugh’d at : his right check 
Repofing on a culhion. 

Gui. Where ? 

Arv. O’ the floor ; 

His arms thus leagued : I thought, he flept ; and put 
My clouted brogues 8 from off my. feet, whofe rudenefs 
Anfwer’d my Heps too loud. • 


in a note on Fletcher’s play, entitled The Captain, p. 10. The old copy- 
has — might' f. Corrected in the fecond folio. Perhaps Shakfpcarc wrote 
—tbou, fluggitti crare, migbt'f ,• See. 

The epithet JluggiJh is ufed with peculiar propriety, a eraser being a 
very How-failing, unwieldy veffel. See Florio’s Italian Di£l. 1598. 

“ V urebio. A hulke, a crayer, a lyter, a wherrie, or fuch veffel of 
burthen.” Malone# - 

A crare, fays the author of The Revifal) is a fmall trading veffel, called 
in the Latin of the middle ages crayer a. The ward occurs in Heywood's 
Golden Age : 

“ Behold a form to make your craers and barks. ” 

Again, in Amintas for bit Phillis, publifhed in England' % Helicon, 1614s 
“ Till thus my foule dothpaffc in Charon's crare.'' 

Mr. Toilet obferves that the word often occurs in Holinffied. 

Steevens. 

The word is ufed in the Stat. 2 Jac. I. C. 32. “ — the owner of every 
Jlip, vejji!\ or crayer.” TyrwhiTt. 

7 _____ but I, 

Tbou dy'dft, a mof rare boy, of melancholy /] This is the reading of 
the firft folio, which later editors not underltanding, have changed into • 
but ah ! The meaning of the paffage I Cake to be this -.—Jove know 1, 
what man tbou migbt'Ji have made, but I know, tbou diedft, tee. 

Tyrwhitt. • 

I believe, « but ab !" to- be the true reading. Ay is through the firft 
folio, and in all bock9 of that time, printed inftead of ab ! Hence pro- 
bably /, which was uftd for the affirmative particle ay,, crept into the text 
here. 

Heaven know! (fays Belarius) what a man thou would' Jl betve been, had’d 
thou lived ; but alas ! tbou diedfi of melancholy, while yet only a mojl ace 
eompUJhcd boy. Malone. 

• — clouted brogues — } Are (hoes drengthened with clout or iei- nails. 
In fome parts of England, thin plates of iron called clouts are like wife • 
fixed to the (hoes of ploughmen and other rudicks. Steevens. 

A brogue is a countryman's (hoe, fattened with a leathern thong. 

Malone. ■ 

Gui. ■ 
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Gui. Why, he but deeps 9 : 

If he be gone, he’ll make his grave a bed ; 

With female fairies will his tomb be haunted. 

And worms will not come to thee. 

Arv. With faired flowers, 

Whilft fummer lads *, and I live here, Fidele, 

I’ll fweeten thy fad grave : Thou {halt not lack 
The flower, that’s like thy face, pale primrofe ; nor 
The azur’d hare-bell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to dander, 

Out-fweeten’d not thy breath : the ruddock would. 

With charitable bill (O bill, fore-lhaming 
Thofe rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument !) bring thee all this ; 

Yea, and furr’d mofs befides, when flowers are none. 

To winter-ground thy corfe *. 

Gui. 

9 ffTy, be but flaps :] I cannot forbear to introduce a paflage fome- 
what like this, from Webftcr’s White Devil, or Vittoria Lin.inbcr.it, on 
account of its lingular beauty. 

“ Oh, thou foft natural dea;h ! that art joint-twin 
“ To lvveetell dumber ! no rough-bearded comet 
11 Stares on thy mild departure : the dull owl 
" Beats not againft thy cafement i the hoarfe wolf 
“ Scents not thy carrion : — pity winds thy corfe, 

" While horror waits on princes !” Stiivins. 

* With fairefl flowers , 

Wbilfl fummer lads, Arc. ] So, in Pericles Prince of Tyre : 

“ No, I will rob Tellus of her weede, ’ 

To ftrewe thy greene with flowers : the ycllowes, blues, 

“ The purple violets and marygolds, 

“ .Shall as a carpet hang upon thy grave, 

“ While fummer dayes doth lafl." St a evens. 

9 — the ruddock would, 

With charitable bill, — bring thee all this : 

Tea, and furr'd mofs befides, when flenu'rs are none. 

To winter-ground thy corfe.] Here again, the metaphor is ftrangely 
mangled. What fenfe is there in winter- grounding a corfe with mojs ? 

A corfe might indeed be faid to be winter-grounded in good thick clay. 
But the epithet furr'd to mofs dircAs us plainly to another reading, 

To winter-jnra thy corfe : — 

i. e. thy fumm-r habit lhall be a light gown of flowers, thy winter habit 
a good warm furr'd gown of mofs. Waaii'i ton. 

I have no doubt but that the rejedled word was Shakfpeare’s, fince the 
proteftion of the dead, and pot their ornament, was what he meant to 
exprefs. To winter-gt ound a plant, is to proteft it from the inclemency 
of the winter-feafon, by draw, dung, &c. laid over it. This precaution 
is commonly taken in refpeft of tender trees or dowers, fuch as Arviragus, 
who loved Fidele, reprefents her to be. 

The * 
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Cui. Pr’ythee, have done ; 

And do not play in wench-like words with that 
Which is fo (erious. Let us bury him. 

And not p rot raft with admiration what 
Is now due debt. — To the grave. 

Arv. Say, where (hall’s lay him ? 

Gui. By good Euriphile, our mother. 

Ar~u. Be’t fo : 

And let us, Polydore, though now our voices 
Have got the maanilh crack, fing him to the ground. 

As 

The ruthlock is the rcd-breafl, and is fo called by Chaucer and Spenfer : 
“ The tame ruddock, and the coward kite.” 

The office of covering the dead is likewife aferibed to the ruddock, by 
Drayton in his poem called 'The Owl, 1604 ! 

“ Cov’ring with mofs the dead’s unclofcd eye, 

“ The little redbreafl teacher!) charilie." Stiivinj. 

— the ruddock would, &c.] Is this an allufion to the babes of the 
wood, or was the notion of the redbreaft covering dead bodies, general 
before the writing that ballad ? Peect. 

This paflage is imitated by Webfter in his tragedy of The Whitt Devil ; 
and in fuch a manner, as confirms the old reading : 

“ Call for the robin-red-breaft ar.d the wren, 

" Since o’er ffiady groves they hover, 

“ And with leaves and flowers do cover 
“ The friendlefs bodies of unburied men ; 

“ Call unto his funeral dole 
“ The ant, the fieldmoufe, and the mole, 

“ To rear him hillocks that (hall keep him warm.” Farmer. 

Which of thefe two plays was firft written, cannot now be determined. 
Webfter’s play was published in 161a, that of Shakfpeare did not appear 
in print till 1623. In the preface to Webfter’s play, he thus fpcaks of 
Shakfpeare : “ And laftly (without wrong laft to be named) the righc 
happy and copious induftry of M. Shakfpeare,” &c. Steevens. 

We may fairly conclude that Webfter imitated Shakfpeare ; for in the 
fame page from which Dr. Farmer has cited the foregoing lines, is found 
a paflage taken almoft literally from Hamlet. It is fpoken by a diftratted 
lady : 

“ you’re very welcome ; 

“ Here’s rofemary for you, and rue for you ; 

Heart’s-cafe for you j I pray mike much of it ', 

“ 1 have left more for myft lf." 

See alfo 7 imon of Athens . Dr. Warburton alks, “ What fenfe is there 
in winter-grounding a corfe with mofs 7 ” But perhaps winter-ground does 
not refer to mofs, but to the laft antecedent, flowers. If this was the con- 
ftruftion intended by Shakfpeare, the paflage Ihould be printed thus : 
Yea, and furr’d mofs befides,— when flowers are none 
To winter-ground thy corfe. 

i. e. you {hall have alio a warm covering of mofs, when thefe are no 
Sowers to adorn thy grave with that ornament with which Winter la 

ufually 
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V 

As once our mother 3 ufe like note, and words, - 
Save that Euriphile mull be Fidele. 

Gui. Cadwal, 

I cannot fing : I’ll weep, and word it with thee : 

For notes of forrow, out of tune, are worfe 
Than prielts and fanes that lie. 

Ar>v. We’ll fpeak it then. 

Bel. Great griefs, I fee, medicine the lefs * : for Cloten * 
Is quite forgot. He was a queen’s Ion, boys ; 

And, though he came our enemy, remember. 

He was paid for that 5 : Though mean and mighty rotting 
Together, have one dull ; yet reverence, 

(That angel of the world 6 ,) doth make diflindion 
Of place ’tween high and low. Our foe was princely ; 

And though you took his life, as being our foe. 

Yet bury him as a prince. 

Gui. Pray you, fetch him hither. 

Therfites’ body is as good as Ajax, 

When neither are alive. 

Arv. If you’ll go fetch him. 

We’ll fay our fong the whilil. — Brother, begin. 

[Exit Belariusv 

Gui. Nay, Cadwal, we mull lay his head to the ealt ; 

My father hath a reafon for’t. 

Arv. ’Tis true. 

ulually decorated. So, in Cupid's Revenge, by B. and Fletcher, 16*5 : 
He looks like Winter, ltuck here and therewith frefh flowers."— ■ 
J have not however much confidence in this obfervation. Malone. 

3 As once our mother ; J The old copy reads— as once to our mother ; 
the compofitor having probably caught the word to from the preceding line. 
The corre&ion was made by Mr. Pope. Malone. 

4 Great griefs, I fee, medicine the lefs ;] So again, in this play : 

“ a touch more rare 

“ Subdues all pangs, all fears.” 

Again, in King Lear : 

“ — where the greater malady is fix'd, 

« The lelTer is fcarce ft-lt.” Malone. 

5 He was paid for that J Hanmer reads : 

“ He has paid for that : — 

rather plaufibly than rightly. Paid is for punifhed. So Jonfon : • 
i< Twenty things more, my friend, which you know due, 

“ For which, or pay me quickly, or I'll pay you.” Johnson. 
So Falftaff in the Merry Wives of Windftr, after having been beaten, 
when in the drefs of an old woman, fays, “ I pay’d nothing for it nei- 
ther, but was paid for my learning.” Malone. 

6 reverence, 

(Ibat angel of the world,)—] Reverence, or due regard to fubor- 
dination, is the power that keeps peace and order in the world. Johnson. 

Gut. 
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Gui. Come on then, and remove him.. 

Arv. So, — Begin. 

SONG. 

Gui.. Fear no more the heat o' the fun 1 , 

Nor the furious •winter’s rages ; 

Thou thy •worldly tafk ■ haft done,. 

Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages : 

Golden lads and girls all muft. 

As chimney -fweepers, come to duft. 

Arv. Fear no more the frown o' the great. 

Thou art paft the tyrant's ftroke 
Care no more to clothe, and eat ; 

To thee the reed is as the oak : 

7 he fupter, learning, phyfick 8 , muft 
All follow this, and come to duft. 

Gui. Fear no more the lightning-flajh, 

Arv. Nor the all-dreaded thunder-ftone ; 

Gui. Fear not flander 9 , cenfure rajh ; 

Arv. Thou haft finijh'd joy and moan 
Both. All lovers young, all lovets muft 
Conftgn to thee ' , and come to duft. 

Gui. No exorcifer harm thee 1 / 

Arv. Nor no withcraft charm thee ! 

Gui. Ghoft unlaid forbear thee ! 

Arv. Nothing ill come near thee ! 

1 Fear no more the beat o' the fan, &c.J This is the topick of con- 
folation that nature didfates to all men on thefe occafions. The fame 
farewell we have over the dead body in Lucian. Tixtoi afiAioj uxtrt 
Jn]/^£rii5, axrri ortirno-uf. Sec. Warburton. 

8 ’The jeepter, learning, Se c.] The poet's fentiment feems to have been 
this.— All human excellence is equally fubjedl to the ftrolce of death : 
neither the power of kings, nor the fciencc of fcholars, nor the art of 
thofe whofe immediate ftudy is the prolongation of life, can protect them 
from the final defliny of man. Johnson. 

> Fear not Jlander, &c.] Perhaps, 

Fear not fancier's cenfure ralh. Johnson. 

*• Conftgn to thee,—] So, in Romeo and Juliet : 

“ feal 

“ A datelefs bargain to engroffing death.” 

To conftgn to thee, is to feal the fame contrail with thee, i. e. add their 
names to thine upon the regilter of death. Stiivens. 

1 No exorcifer barm thee /] An exorcifer, it has been already obferved, 
fig»ified in Shalcfpeare’s lime, an enchanter or conjurer, not a perfon who 
had the power to by fpirits. Maioni. 

Both. 
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Both. Quiet confummation 3 have ; , .• . 

And renowned be tby grave 4 / 

Re-enter Belarius, with the body of Cloten. 

Gui. We have done our obfequies : Come, lay him 
down. 

Bel. Here’s a few flowers ; but about midnight, more : 
The herbs, that have on them cold dew o’ the night. 

Are ftrewings fitt’ft for graves.— Upon their faces 5 : 

You were as flowers, now wither’d ; even fo 
Thefe herb’lets fnall, which we upon you ftrow. — ■ 

Come on, away : apart upon our knees. 

The ground, that gave them firil, has them again : 

Their pleafures here are pall, fo is their pain. 

[Exeunt Bel. Gui. and Arv. 
lmo. [awakening.] Yes, fir, to Milford-Haven j Which 
is the way ? — 

I thank you. — By yon bulh f — Pray, how far thither ? 

’Ods pittikins 6 !— can it be fix miles yet ? — 

I have gone all night : — ’Faith, I’ll lie down and fleep. 
But, foft ! no bedfellow : — O, gods and goddefles ! 

[ feeing the body. 

Thefe flowers are like the pleafures of the world ; 

This bloody man, the care on’t — I hope, I dream ; 

For, fo, I thought I was a cave-keeper. 

And cook to honelt creatures : But ’tis not fo ; 

’Twas but a bolt of nothing, Ihot at nothing, 

Which the brain makes of fumes ; Our very eyes 

3 Quiet confummation have j] Confummation is ufed in the fame fenfe 
in K. Edward III. 1596 : 

“ My foul will yield ihis cattle of my flrtti, 

.** This mangled tribute, with all willingnefs; 

“ To darknefs, confummation, duft, and worms.” Steevens. 
* — tby grave f] For the obfequies of Fidele, a fong was written by 
my unhappy friend, Mr. William Collins of Chichefter, a man of un- 
common learning and abilities. I fhall give it a place at the end, m ho- 
nour of his memory. Johnson. 

5 — t If on their faces : — ] Shakfpeare did not recollefl when he wrote 
thefe words, that there was but one face on which the flowers could' be 
ftrewed. This paflage, might have taught Dr. Wai burton not to have 
dirturbed the text in a former feene. See p. 95, n. 5. Malone. 

6 'Ods pirtikins ! — ] This diminutive adjuration is ufed by Decker and 
Webfter in Weflnvard Hoc, 1607 ; in the Shoemaker's Holiday, or the 
Gentle Craft, 1600: It is derived from God's my pity, which likewife 
occurs in Cymbclint, Steetens. 

Are 
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Are fometimes like our judgments, blind. Good faith, 

I tremble ftill with fear : But if there be 
Yet left in heaven as fmall a drop of pity 
As a wren’s eye, fear’d gods, a part of it ! 

The dream’s here ftill : even when I wake, it is 
Without me, as within me ; not imagin’d, felt. 

A headlefs man ! — The garments of Pofthumus ! 

I know the fhape of his leg : this is his hand ; 

His foot Mercurial ; his Martial thigh ; 

The brawns of Hercules : but his Jovial face 7 — 

Murder in heaven? — How? — ’Tis gone. — Pifanio, 

All curfes madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 

And mine to boot, be darted on thee ! Thou, 

Confpir’d with that irregulous devil’, Cloten, 

Haft here cut o/F my lord. — To write, and read. 

Be henceforth treacherous ! — Damn’d Pifanio 
Hath with his forged letters, — damn’d Pifanio — , 

From this moft braveft veflel of the world 
Struck the main-top ! — O, Pofthumus ! alas. 

Where is thy head ? where’s that ? Ah me ! where’s that ? 
Pifanio might KSve kill’d thee at the heart. 

And left this head on*. — How Ihould this be ? Pifanio ? 

’Tis he, and Cloten : malice and lucre in them 
Have lay ’d this woe here. O, ’tis pregnant, pregnant 1 
The drug he gave me, which, he laid, was precious 
And cordial to me, have I not found it 
Murd’rous to the fenfes ? That confirms it home : 

This is Pifanio’s deed, and Cloten’s : O ! — 

Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 

Tnat we the horrider may feem to thofe 
Wnich chance to find us : O, my lord ! my lord ! 

7 — bis Jovial fact — ] Jovial face fignifies in this place, fuch a face 
as belongs to Jove. It is frequently ufed in the fame fenfe by other old 
dramatick wricers. So Hey wood, in The Silver Age : 

“ Alcides here will (land, 

“ To plague you all with his high Jovial hand." 

Agiin, in his Golden Age, i6ji, fpeaking of Jupiter: 

“ all that (laml, 

“ Sink in the weight of h’s high Jovial hand.” Steevens. 

* Confpir'd u-ith that irregulous devil,] Irregulous (if there be fuch a 
word) mud mean lawlefs, licentious, out of rule, jura negate fibi nata. 
In Reinold’s God's Revenge agairji Adultery, p. 121, I meet with 4C irrt- 
gulated Juft.” Steevens. 

* — this bead on . — ] This head means the head of Pofthumus ; the 
head that did belong to this body. See p. tii, n. 5. Malone. 

Enter 
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Enter Lucius, a Captain, and other Officers, and a 
Soothfayer. 

Cap. To them, the legions garrifon’d in Gallia, 

After your will, have crofs’d the fea ; attending 
You here at Milford-Haven, with your fhips : 

They are here in readinefs. 

Luc. But what from Rome ? 

Cap. The fenate hath ftirr’d up the confiners,. 

And gentlemen of Italy ; moft willing fpirits, - 

That promife noble fervice : and they come 
Under the conduct of bold Iachimo, 

Syenna’s brother. * _ % 

Luc. When expeft you them ? 

Cap. With the next benefit o’ the wind. 

Luc. This forwardnefs 

Makes our hopes fair. Command, our prefcnt numbers 
Be mufter’d ; bid the captains look to’t. — Now, fir. 

What have you dream’d, of late, -of this war’s purpofe ? 

Sooth. Lail night the very gods fhcw’d me a vifion 9 ': t 

(I fall, and pray’d for their intelligence,) Thus 
1 faw Jove’s bird, the Roman eagle, wing’d 
From the fpungy fouth to this part of the weft. 

There vanilh’d in the fun-beams : which portends, 

(Unlefs my fins abufe my divination,) 

Succefs to the Roman hoft. 

Luc. Dream often fo. 

And never falfe.— Soft, ho 1 what trunk is here,.- 
Without his top ? The ruin fpeaks, that fometime 
It was a worthy building. — How ! a page ! — 

Or dead, or fleeping on him ? But dead, rather: 

For nature doth abhor to make his bed 
With the defundl, or lleep upon the dead. — 

Let’s fee the boy’s face.. 

Cap. He is. alive, my lord. 

Luc. He’ll then inftrwft us of this body. — Young one. 

Inform us of thy fortunes; for, it feems. 

They crave to be demanded : Who is this. 

Thou mak’ft.thy bloody pillow l Or who was he, 

9 Lajl night the very gods Jkno'd me a •vijion :] It was no common 
dream, but lent from the -very gods, or the gods themfelves. Johnson. 

1 I. fuft, and pray'd , — ] Fajt is here very licentioufly ufed for fafled . 

So, in the novel l'ubjoiacd to this play, we find — lift for lifted. Maloni. 

That. 
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That, otherwife than noble nature did. 

Hath alter’d that good picture 1 ? What’s thy intereft 
In this fad wreck ? How came it ? Who is it ? 

What art thou ? 

Into. I am nothing : or if not. 

Nothing to be were better. This was my mailer, 

A very valiant Briton, and a good. 

That here by mountaineers lies (lain : — Alas 1 
There are no more fuch mailers : I may wander 
From call to Occident, cry out for fervice. 

Try many, all good, ferve truly, never 
Find fuch another mailer. 

Luc. ’Lack, good youth ! 

Thou mov’ll no lefs with thy complaining, than 
Thy mailer in bleeding. Say his name, good friend. 

Imo. Richard du Champ 3 . If I do lie, and do 
No harm by it, though the gods hear, I hope [ Afidt* 
They’ll pardon it. Say you, fir l 

Luc. Thy name ? 

Imo. Fidele, lir. 

Luc. Thou doll approve thyfelf the very fame : 

Thy name well fits thy faith thy faith, thy name. 

Wilt take thy chance with me ? I will not lay. 

Thou lhalt be fo well maller’d ; but, be fure. 

No lefs belov’d. The Roman emperor’s letters. 

Sent by a conful to me, Ihould not fooner 
Than thine own worth prefer thee : Go with me. 

* ■ tv bo mas be, 

That, otbcrtuije than noble nature did, 

Hath alter'd that good pifiurc ?— •] To do a picture, and a picture 
is well done, are ftanding phrafes ; the queltion therefore is, Who has 
altered this picture, fo as to make it otherwife than nature did it. 

Johnson. 

Olivia fpeaking of her own beauty as of a piblure, a/ks Viola if it “ is 
not well done f" SteEvjns. 

3 Richard du Champ. — ] Shakfpeare was indebted for his modern 
names (which fometimrs are mixed with ancient ones) as well as his 
auchronifms, to the fafhionable novels of his time. In a collection of 
ftories, entitled A Petite Palace of Pettit bis PIcafure, 1-576,. I find the 
following circumftances of ignorance and abfurdity. In the (tory of the 
Horatii and the Curatii, the roaring of cannons is mentioned. Ccphalus 
and Procris are faid to be of the court of Venice }■ and “ that her father 
virougbt fo 7 vitb the duke, that this Ccphalus tv as fent poji in ambajfagc to 
the Turke. — Eriphile, after the death of her hulband Amphiaraus, (the 
’Theban prophet,) calling to mind the affcCtion wherein Don lufortunio was 
drowsed towards her," ice. &c. Steevens. 


Imtu 
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Imo. I’ll follow, fir. But, firft, an’t pleafe the gods. 

I’ll hide my mailer from the flies, as deep 
As thefe poor pick-axes 4 can dig : and when 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I have ftrew’d his 
grave. 

And on it faid a century of prayers. 

Such as I can,, twice o’er, I’ll weep, and figh : 

And, leaving fo his fervice, follow you. 

So pleafe you entertain me 5 . 

Luc. Ay, good youth ; 

And rather father thee, than mailer thee. — My friends. 
The boy hath taught us manly duties : Let us 
Find out the prettiell daizy’d plot we can, 

And make him with our pikes and partizans 
A grave : Come, arm him 6 . — Boy, he is preferr’d 
By thee to us ; and he (hall be interr’d. 

As foldiers can. Be cheerful ; wipe thine eyes : 

Some falls are means the happier to arife. [ Exeunt . 

SCENE III. 

A Room in Cymbeline’s Palace . 

Enter CvMBtLiKt, Lords, and Pisakio. 

Cym. Again ; and bring me word, how 'tis with her. 

* A fever with the abfence of her fon ; 

A madnefs, of which her life’s in danger Heaveris, 

How deeply you at once do touch me ! Imogen, 

The great part of my comfort, gone : my queen 

Upon a delperate bed ; and in a time 

When fearful wars point at me ; her fon gone. 

So needful for this prefent : It flrikes me, pall 
The hope of comfort.— -But for thee, fellow. 

Who needs mull know of her departure, and 
Doll feem fo ignorant, we’ll enforce it from thee 
By a lharp torture. 

Pi/. Sir, my life is yours, 

I humbly fet it at your will : But, for my millrefs, 

I nothing know where Ihe remains, why gone, 

4 — ibefe poor pick-axes— ] Meaning her fingers. Johnson. 

* So pleaje you entertain me.] i. e. hire me; receive me unto your 
fervice. Malone. 

4 — artnlim.—] That is, Take him up in your arms, Hanmer. 

Nor 
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Nor when the purpofes return. ’B.feech your hlghnefs, 
Hold me your loyal fervant. 

i . Lord. Good my liege, , 

The day that Ihe was miffing, he was here : 

I dare be bound he’s true, and lhall perform 
All parts of his fubje&ion loyally. For Cloten,— 

There wants no diligence in feeking him. 

And wi l 7 , no doubt, be found. 

Cym. The time is troublefome ; 

We’ll flip you for a feafon ; but our jealoufy [to Pif. 

Does yet depend*. 

I . Lord. So pleafe your majefty. 

The- Roman legions, all from Gallia drawn, 

Are landed on your coaft ; with a fupply 
Of Roman gentlemen, by the fenate fent. 

Cym. Now for the counfel of my fon, and queen ! — 

I am amaz’d with matter 9 . 

i. Lord. Good my liege. 

Your preparation can affront no lefs 

Tiian what you hear of' : come more, for more you’re 
ready : 


9 And will, — ] I think it fhouU be read : 

And he'll , — . Steevens. ' 

There arc feverai other inllances of the perfonal pronoun being omitted 
in thefe plays, befide the prefent, particularly in K. Henry Vlll. nor 
is Shakfpcare the only writer of that age that takes this liberty. 

So, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 793, edit?. 1631: after that he tooke 

boat at Queen Hith, and I'o came to his houfe ; where milling the afore- 
named counfellors, fortified his houfe, with full purpofe to die in his 
own defence.” 

Again, in the Continuation of Hardy ng's Chronicle, 1543: “Then 
when they heard that Henry was fafe returned into Britagne, rejoyced 
not a little.” 

Again, in Anthony Wood’s Diary, ad ann. 165* : “ One of thefe, a 
molt handfome virgin,— kneel’d down to Thomas Wood, with tears and 
prayers to lave her life : and being ftrucken with a deep remorfe, tooke her 
under his armc, went with her out of the church," &c. Malone. 

8 cur jeatoujy 

Does yet defend.} My fufpicion is yet undetermined; if I do not 
condemn you, 1 likewife have not acquitted you. We now fay, the 
cauje is defending. Johnson. 

9 I am amaz’d with matter.] i. e. confounded by variety of bufinefs. 
So, in King John : 

“ 1 am amax'd, methinks, and lofe my way, 

“ Among the thorns and dangers of this world.” Steevins. 

’ Your frefaration, to c.] Your forces are able to face fuch an army as 
we hear the enemy will bring againft us. Johnson. 

The 
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The want is, but to put thofe powers in motion* 

That long to move. 

Cym. 1 thank you : Let’s withdraw ; 

And meet the time, as it leeks us. We fear not 
What can from Italy annoy us ; but 

We grieve at chances here. — Away, [ Exeunt » 

Ptf. I heard no letter 1 from my matter, fince 
I wrote him, Imogen was (lain ; ’Tis ftrange : 

Nor hear I from my miilrefs, who did promife 
To yield me often tidings : Neither know I 
What is betid to Cloten ; but remain 
Perplex’d in all. The hbavens Hill mud worki 
Wherein I am falfe, I am honed ; not true, to be true. 
Thefe prefent wars (hall find I love my country. 

Even to the note o’ the king 5 , or 1 ! 11 fall in them. 

All other doubts, by time let them be clear’d : 

Fortune brings in Come boats, that are not (leer’d. [Exit. 


SCENE IV. 

Before the Cave. 

Enter Belarios, Guiderius, and Arviracus. 

Gut. The noife is round about us» 

Bel. Let uS from it. 

Arv. What pleafure, fir, find we 4 in life, to lock it 
From aflion and adventure i 
Gui. Nay, what hope 

Have we in hiding us ? this way, the Remans 
Mud or for Britons (lay us j or receive us 
For barbarous and unnatural revolts 
During their ufe, and flay us after. 

Bel. Sons, 

We’ll higher to the mountains ; there fecure us. 

To the king’s party there’s no going : newnefs 


1 I heard no letter — ] I ftippofe we Ihould read with Hanmer, 
l'-ve bad no letter. — Stiivins. 

Perhaps letter here means, not an epiftle, but the elemental part of a 
fyllable. This m>ght have been a phrafe in Shakfpeare’s time. We yet 
fay — J have not heard a fyllable from him. Malone. 

3 — to the note o' the king,] I will fo diftinguilh royfelf, the king (hall 
remark my valour. Jchnson. 

4 — find we — ] Old copy— we find. Corrected by the editor of the 
fecond (olio. Malokr* 

Of 
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Of Cloten’s death (we being not known, not mufter’d 
Among the bands) may drive us to a render 
Where we have liv’d' 5 } and fo extort from us that 
Which we have done, whofe anfwer a would be death 
Drawn on with torture. 

Gut. This is, fir, a doubt, 

In fuch a tirrte, nothing becoming you. 

Nor fatisfying us. 

Arnj. It is not likely. 

That when they hear the Roman horfes * neigh, 

Behold their quarter’d fires % have both their eyes 
And ears fo cloy’d importantly as now. 

That they will wafte their time upon our note. 

To know from whence we are. 

Bel. O, I am known 
Of many in the army : many years. 

Though Cloten then but young, you fee, not wore him 
From my remembrance. And, befides, the king 
Hath not deferv’d my fervice, nor your loves 5 
Wno find in my exile the want of breeding. 

The certainty of this hard life 9 ; aye hopelefs 
To have the codrtefy your cradle promis’d. 

But to be Hill hot fummer’s tanlings, and 
Tiie lhrinking Haves of winter. 

Gui. Then be fo. 

Better to ceafe to be. Pray, fir, to the armv : 

I and my brother are not known ; yourfelf. 

So out of thought, and thereto fo o’er-grown. 

Cannot be queltion’d. 


5 ‘ ‘ — a render 

IVbere we have liv'd ] An account of our place of abode. 
This dialogue is a juft reprefentation of the fuperfluous caution of an 
old man. Johnson. 

Render is uled in a fimilar fenfe in Timm, Aft V. 

“ And fends us forth to make their forrow’d render." 

Stuvini. 

So again, irt this play : 

“ My boon is, that this gentleman may render, 

“ Of whom he had this ring.” Malone. 

6 — whtfe anfwer — ] The retaliation of the death of Cloten would 
bedealb. Sec. Johnson. 

7 — the Roman horfes — ] Old copy — their Roman. This is one of 
the many corruptions into which the tranferiber was led by his ear. The 
corr-ftion was made by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

8 — their quarter’d /m,] Their fires regularly difpofed. Johnson. 

9 The certainty of this hard lift j] That is, the teiiain confluence of 
this hard life. Malone. 


Arv. 
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Jr<v. J5y this fun that Ihines, 

I’ll thither : What thing is it, that [ never 
Did fee man die ? fcarce ever look’d on blood. 

But that of coward hares, hot goats, and venifon ? 

Never beflrid a horfe, fave one, that had 
A rider like myfelf, who ne’er wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel ? I am alham’d 
To look upon the holy fun, to have 
The benefit of his blcfl beams, remaining 
So long a poor unknown. 

Gnt. By heavens. I’ll go : 

If you will blefs me, fir, and give me leave. 

I’ll take the better care ; but if you will not. 

The hazard therefore due fall on me, by 
The hands of Romans ! 

Ar'v. So fay I ; Amen. 

Bel. No reafon 1, fince of your lives you fet 
So flight a valuation, fhould referve 
My crack’d one to more care. Have with you, boys : 

If in your country wars you chatice to die. 

That is my bed too, lads, and there I’ll lie : 

Lead, lead. — The time Items long; their blood thinks 
fcorn, \Afidt. 

Till it fly out, and fhew them princes born. [£««. 


ACT 


i 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 

A field, between the Biitifh and Roman Camps. 

Enter Post hum us, with a bloody handkerchief' . 

Pofi. Yea, bloody cloth 1 . I’ll keep thee ; for I wilh’d 3 
Thou fhould’ft be colour’d thus. You married ones. 

If each of you svould take this courfe, how many 
Malt murder wives much better than themfelves. 

For wrying but a little * ? — O, Pifanio ! 

Every good fervant does not nil commands : 

No bond, but to do juft ones. — Gods! if you 

Should have ta’en vengeance on my faults, I never 

Had liv’d to put on this 5 : fo had you faved 

The noble Imogen to repent ; and llruck 

Me, wretch, more worth your vengeance. But, alack* 

You Hatch fome hence for little faults; that’s love. 

To have them fill no more : you fome permit 


1 — bio Ay handkerchief.] The bloody tok«n of Imogen’s death, which 
Pifanioin the foregoing aft determined to fend. Johnson. 

2 Tea, bloody cloth, &c.] This is a foliloquy of nature, uttered when 
the effrrvefcence of a mind agitated and perturbed fpontaneoufiy and inad- 
vertently ' difeharges itf lf in words. The fpeech, throughout all its 
tenor, if the latl conceit be excepted, feems to ifTue warm from the heart. 
He firft condemns his own violence ; then tries to disburden himfelf, by 
imputing part of the crime to Pifuio ; he next fooths his mind to an ar- 
tificial and momentary tranquillity, by trying to think that he has been 
only an inftrurnent of the g >ds for the happinefs of Imogen. He is now 
grown reafonable enough to determine, that having done fo much evil, he 
will do no more ; that he will not fight aguinll the country which he has 
already injured ; but as life is not longer fupportabh, he will die in a juft 
caufe, and die with the oblcurity of a man who dots not think himfelf 
worthy to be remembered. Johnson. 

3 I wip'd — ] The old copy reads — I am w ijh'd. St E E vEN s. 

The carrettion was made by Mr. Pope. Malone. 

4 For wrying but a little f ] This uncommon verb is likewife ufed by 
Stanyhurft in the third book of his tranflation of Virgil, 1582 : 

“ — — the mayfters wrye the vefiels.” 

Again, in Daniel’s Cleopatra, 1594: 

“ — in her finking down, Ihe wryes 
“ The diadem.” Stievens. 

s —to put on — ] Is to incite, to injligate. Johnson. 

So, in Macbeth t 

“ the powers above 

“ Pur on their imtruments.” Steevens. 

Vol. XIII. G To 
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To fecond ills with ills, each elder worfe 6 ; 

And make them dread it, to the doer’s thrift 7 . 

But Imogen is your own : Do your bell wills. 

And make me bletl to obey 8 ! — I am brought hither 
Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 
Againft my lady’s kingdom : ’Tis enough 
That, Britain, 1 have kill’d thy miilrefs ; peace ! 

I’ll give no wound to thee. Therefore, good heavens, 

Hear patiently my purpofe : I’ll difrobe me 
Of thefe Italian weeds, and fuit myfelf 
As docs a Briton peafant : fo I’ll fight 
Againft the part 1 come with ; fo i’ll die 
For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 
Is, every breath, a death : and thus, unknown, 

Pity’d nor hated, to the face of peril 
Myfelf I’ll dedicate. Let me make men know 
More valour in me than my habits (how. 

6 — each elder ivorfc ;] The lall deed is certainly not the oldeft', but 
Shakfpeare calls the deeJ of an elder man an cider deed. Johnson. 

1 believe our authour mu(V arfwcr for this inaccuracy, and that he in- 
advertently confidered the later evil di ed as the elder } having probably 
tome genctal notion in his mind of a quantity of evil, commencing with 
our firft parents, and gradually accumulating in procefs of time by a re- 
petition of crimes. Malone. 

— each elder ivcrfe ; ] i. r. where corruptions are, they grow with 
years, and the oldtlt firmer is the g.eateft. You, Gods* permit feme 
to proceed in iniquity, and the older lech at", the mote their crime. 

Toll et. 

1. And Kale them dread it, to the deers' thrift . ] Mr. Theobild reads — 
make them dreaded, i. e. permit them to proceed to the commiliion of 
crimes, and thus, while they arc formidable H others, gain profit to 
thcmfclves. Dreaded and dread it might have been eafiiy confounded. 
Dr. Johnfon pmpoles to read either deedid or trade it. In A faebetb, he 
obferves, we have, in another fenfe, underdid ; and in fupport of his 
other cni j.Aurc, he remarks, that “ trade and thrift com Ipord ; and 
that our authour plats with trade, as it figrifies a lucrative vocation or a 
frequent practice. So lfabella fays, 

“ Thy fin’s not accidental, but a trade." 

Mr. Steeve; s’ interpretation appears to me inadmifiible. Malone. 

However ungrammatical, I believe the old reading is the true one. 
To make them dread it is to make them ferfevtre in the ecmmijfun of 
dreadful ahlicns. Dr. Johnfon has obferved oil a pafl’jge in Han.Ut, that 
Pope and Rowe have not refufed this mode of fpcaking To Jintier it 
or fair.t it," — and “ to coy it." Steevens. 

° _ Do your belt mills. 

And make me bleji to obey /] So the copies.- It was more in the man- 
ner of our authour to have written, 

■i Do your bl.fi wills, 

And make ire blcft to obey. Johnson. 

Go 's. 
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Gods, put the ftrength o’ the Leonati in me ! 

To fhame the guife o’ the world, I will begin 
The falhion, lefs without, and more within. [Exit. 

SCENE II. 

The fame. 

\ 

Enter at onr fide, Lucius, Iachimo, and the Roman 
army ; at the ether fide, the Britiih army ; Leonatus 
Po'lhumus following it, like a peer fioldier. They march 
over, and go out. Alarums. 7 ben enter again, in Jkir- 
mijh, Iacnimo and Posthumus: he vanqnijheth and 
difiarmeth Iachimo, and then leaves hint. 

Inch. The heavinefs, and guilt, within my bofom 
Takes of!' my manhood : 1 have bely’d a lady. 

The princefs of this country, and the air on’t 
Revengingly enfeebles me ; Or could this carl®, 

A very drudge of nature’s, have fubdu’d me. 

In my profemon ? Knighthoods ajid honours, borne 
As 1 wear mine, are titles but of fcorn. 

If that thy gentry, Britain, go before 

This lout, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 

Is, that we fcarce are men, and you arc gods. [ Exit , 

' ' ’ • * * 

The battle continues ; the Britons fly ; Cy m a E i.i n 2 is taken: 
then enter, to his reficue. Be lari us, Guidekius, and 
Arvi RAGUS. 

Bel. Stand, Hand ! We have the advantage of the 
ground ; 

The lane is guarded : nothing routs us, but 
Tne villainy of our fears. 

Gui. Arv. Stand, Hand, and fight ! 

® — this carl,] Carle is ufed l>y our old writers in oppofuion to a gen- 
tleman. See the poem of' John the Reeve. Percy. 

Carlot is a word of the fame fi unification, and occurs in our authour’s 
As you like it. Again, in an ancient interlude or morality, printed by 
Raltell, without title or date : • ' v 

“ A carlys fonne, brought up of nought." ’ i i n 
The thought feems to have been imitated in Pbilajler : \ 

“ The gods take part againft me ; could this hoot • h >■ ! 

“ Have held me thus elfe ?” Steevens,' n • 

A carl, fays Skinner, is a clown, ab. A. S. ceofil, ruftitus, colonus. 

^ ... Malone. 

G 2 Enter 
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Enter Posthumus, and feconds the Britons: They re/cue 
Cymbeline, and exeunt. Then, enter Lucius, Ia- 
c h i mo, and Imogen. 


Luc. Away, boy, from the troops, and fave thyfclf : 

For friends kill friends, and the diforder’s fuch 
As war were hood-wink’d. • 

lack. ’Tis their frelb fupplies. 

Luc. It is a day turn’d ftrangely : Of betimes 
Let’s re-inforce, or fly. [ Exeunt . 

SCENE III. 

Another part of the field. 

Enter Post hum us, and a Britilh Lord. 

I 

Lord. Cam’ll thou from where they made the Hand ? 

Pofi. I did : 

Though you, it feems, come from the fliers. 

Lord. I did. 

Pofi. No blame be to you, fir ; for all was loft. 

But that the heavens fought : The king himfelf 
Of his wings deftitute*, the army broken. 

And but the backs of Britons feen, all flying 
Through a ftrait lane ; the enemy full-hearted. 

Lolling the tongue with flaughtering, having work 
More plentiful than tools to do’t, itiuck down 
Some mortally, fome (lightly touch’d, fome falling 
Merely through fear ; that the ftrait pafs was damm’d 
With dead men, hurt behind, and cowards living 
To die with lengthen’d lhame. 

Lord. Where was this lane ? 

Pofi.. Cloie by the battle, ditch’d, and wall’d with turf 1 ; 
Which gave advantage to an ancient foldier, — 


* — ■ — the kirg himjelf 

Of hts wings deflitute,] “ The Danes rulhed forth with fuch vio- 
lence upon their adverfarics, that firft the right, and then after the left 
wing of the Scots, was conftreined to retire and flee back. — Haii be- 
holding the kirg, with, the .moft part of the nobles, fighting with great va- 
liancie in the middle ward, now dejlitutc of the tuirgi," (c c. Holinlhed. 
See the next note. Maj,oni. 

1 Clfe by the latlle, &c.] The flopping of the Roman army by three 
perfons, is an aliufion to the ftory of the Hays, as related by Holinlhed 

* in 
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An honeft one, I warrant ; who deferv’d 
So long a breeding, as his white beard came to. 

In doing this for his country ; — athwart the lane. 

He, with two ftriplings, (lads more like to run 
The country bafe S than to commit luch daughter ; 

With faces fit for mafics, or rather fairer 
.Than thofe for prCfervation cas’d, or fliame 5 ,) 

Made good the paflage ; cry’d to thofe that fled. 

Our Britain’s bartsgfie flyings nit our men : 

To darknefs fieet , J'ouh that fly backwards ! Standi 
Or ■ we are Romans, and will give you that 
Like beafls, which you Jbun beaflly ; and may fave , 

But to look back in frown : fland , fland. — Thefe three. 
Three thoufand confident, in ait as many, 

(For three performers are the file, when all 
The reft do nothing,) with this word, fland, fland. 
Accommodated by the place, more charming 
With their own noblenefs, (which could have turn-’d 
A diftaff to a lance,) gilded pale looks. 

Part, fhame, part, l'pirit renew’d ; that fome, turn’d 
coward 

But by example (O, a fin in war. 

Damn’d in the firlt beginners !) ’gan to look 
The way that they did, and to grin like lions 
Upon the pikes o’ the hunters. Then began 
A flop i’ the chafer, a retire ; anon, 

A- rout, confufion thick : Forthwith, they fly 
Chickens, the way which they Hoop’d eagles ; flaves, 

in his HiJIory of Scotland, p. 155; “ There was neere to the place of 
the battel), a long lane fenfed on the (ides with ditches and walles made 
of turfe, through the which the Scots which fled were beaten downe by 
the enemies on heapes. ’ 

“ Here Haie with his fonnes fuppnfing they might bed dale the flight, 
placed themfelves overthwart the lane, beat them backe whom they met 
fleeing, and fpared neither friend norfo; but downe they went all fuch 
as tame within their reach, wherewith divers hardie perfonages cried unto 
their fellowes to returne backe unto the battell, &c. 

It appears from Peck’s New Memoirs, &c. article 88, that Milton in- 
tended to have written a play on this fubjefl. Muses avi. 

2 The country bafe , — ] i. e. A ruftick game called prifn-tars, vul- 
garly prifon bafe. So, in the 30th Song' of Drayton’s Polyolbion : 

“ At hood-wink, barley-brake, at tick, or prifon -bafe." 

Again, in Spenfer’s Fairy S^ucen, B. 5. c. 8. 

<( So r 4 n they all as they had been at bate." Steivins. 

1 — f cr fefervation cas'd, or (hame,)] SL-amc for modedy. 

Warburton. 

G 3 Tbe 
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The ftrides they vigors made* : And now our cowards, 
(Like fragments in hard voyages, became 
The life o’ the need 5 ;) having found the back-door open 
Of the unguarded heaits, Heavens, how they wound! 
Some, (lain before ; fome, dying ; fome, their friends 
O’er-borne i’ the former wave : ten, chac’d by one. 

Are now each one the flaughtcr-man of twenty : 

Thofe, that would die or ere refill, are grown 
The mortal bugs o’ the field 6 . 

Lord. This was ftrange chance : 

A narrow lane ! an old man, and two boys ! 

Pcjt. Nay, do not wonder at it : You are made 
Rather to wonder 7 at the things you hear. 

Than to work any. Will you rhime upon’t. 

And vent it for a mockery ? Here is one : 

Two keys , an oid man twice a loy, a lane , 

Prc/er'v'd the Britons, was the Romans’ Lane. 

Lord. Nay, be not angry, fir. 

Fcjl. ’Lack, to what end i 
Who dares not Hand his foe. I’ll be his friend : 

Kor if he’ll do, as he is made to do, 

1 know', he’ll quickly fly my fricndlhip too. 

You have put me into rhime. 

Lord. Farewel ; you are angry. [Exit. 

Pcfi. Still going : — This is a lord ! O noble mifery ! 

To be i’ the held, and afk, what news, of me ! 

To-day, how many would have given their honours 
To have fav’d their carcafles ? took heel to do’t. 


* — they viftors made :] The cld copy has — lie viftor?, Arc. The 
emendation was made bj Mr. Theobald. Malosi. 

5 — became 

‘lie life o' the need,)] i. e. that have become the life, Arc. Shak- 
fprare (hould have written become, but there is, I believe, no corruption. 
In his 134th Sonnet, he perhaps agtin ufes come as a participle ; 

“ The llatute of thy beauty thou wilt take, 

« Thou u'urcr, that put'ft forth all to ufe, 

“ And fue a ftiend, came debtor for thy fake.” 
became, however, in the text ntay be a verb. If this was Intended, 
the parenthefis ftiould be removed. Malon*z. 

6 — bugs— ] Terrors. Johkson. 

1 Nay, do net wonder at it : T ,u arc made 

Ratter to wonder, Arc.] l’olthumus firli bids him not wonder, then 
tells him in another mode of reproach, that wonder is all that he was 
madefor. Jchkso;. 

And 
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And yet died too? I, in mine own woe charm’d*. 

Could not find death, where I did hear him groan ; 

Nor feel him, where he Itruck: Being an ugly monitor, 

’Tis llrange, lie hides him in frelh cups, fort beds. 

Sweet words ; or hath more minillers than we 

That draw his knives i’ the war.— Well, I will find him : 

For, being now a favourer to the Roman 9 , 

No more a Briton, I have refum’d again , 

The part I came in : Fight I will no more, 

But yield me to the vcrieil hind, that lliaU 
Once touch my Ihoulder. Great the daughter is 
Here made by the Roman ; great the aafwer be ‘ 

Batons mud take: Forme, my ranfom's death. 

On either fide I come to fpend my breath; 

Which neither here Tit keep, nor bear again. 

But end it by fo.ne means .‘or Imogen. 

Enter tvs 9 Britifh Captains, and Soldiers. 

I. Cap . Great Jupiter be prais’d ! Luciils is taken : 

’Tis thought, the old man and his fons were angels. 

a. C«/. There was a fourth man, in a filly habit*, 

* — /, i* min* *w>« wee charm'd,] Alluding to the common fuper- 
ftitlon of eharms being powerful enough to keep men unhurt in bottle. 
It was derived from our Saxon aneeftors, and fo is common to us with the 
. Germans, who are above ill other people given to this fuperftition ; which 
made Erefmus, where, in his Mori** Encomium, he gives to each nation 
Its proper charaftcriftick, fay, “ German! corporum proceritate Sc magiae 
cognitionc fibi pheent." And Prior, in his Alma : 

“ North Britons hence have fecund fight ; 

“ And German free from gun-Jho: fight." WsmuTOK. 

See a note on Macbeth, Aft V. fc. ult. So, in Drayton's Nymphidia : 
‘Their feconds mitii/ier an oath, 
yy'hu b was indifferent to them herb, 

That, on tbeir knightly faith and troth. 

No magick them fupplied ; 

And fought them that they had no char .ns 
}Vh er envith to -work each other’s harms, 

But came with fimplc open arms 

To bane their caufes tried. STttvisi. 

9 — favourer to the Roman,] The editions before Hanmer's for Roman 
read Briton; and Dr. Warburton reads Briton (till. Johnson. 

* — great the anfwer It — ] Aafwer, as or.ce in this play before, is 
retaliation. Johnson. 

2 — a filly habit.] Silly is fimplc or rufiick. Steevens. 

So, in the novel by Boccace, on which this play is formed : “ The 
fervant, who had no great good will to kill her, very eafily grew pitifull, 
tooke off her upper garment, and gave her a poore ragged doublet, a JUlie 
clttnperone," See. The Decameron, 1610. Malone. 

G 4 That 
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That gave the affront with them 3 . 

1. Cap. So ’tis reported : 

But none of them can be found. — Stand ! Who's there? 
Pojl. A Roman ; 

Who had not now been drooping here, if feconds 
Had anfwer’d him. 

2. Cap. Lay hands on him ; A dog ! 

A leg of Rome (hall not return to tell 

What crows have peck’d them here : He brags his fervico 
As if he were of note : bring him to the king. 

Enter Cymbeune, attended ; Belarjus, Guiderius, 
Arviracvs, Pisanio, and Reman captives. The Cap z 
tains prefent Pofthumus to Cymbeline, w bo delivers him 
ever te a Cooler : after which, all go out. 

SCENE IV. 

. - \ 

A Prifon. 

Enter Posthumus, and two Gaolers. 

1. Gaol. Yob {hall not now be llolen*, you have locks 

upon you ; 

So, graze, as you find palture. 

2. Gaol. Ay, or a ftomach. [ Exeunt Gaolers. 

Poft. Moll welcome, bondage ! for thou art a w f ay, 

I think, to liberty : Yet am I better 
Than one that’s lick o’ the gout ; fince he had rather 
Groan fo in perpetuity, than be cur’d 
By the fure phyfician, death ; who is the key 
To unbar thefe locks. My confcience ! thou art fetter’d 
More than my {hanks, and wriils : You good gods, glvt 
me 

The penitent inftrument, to pick that bolt. 


3 That gave the affront with them .] That is, that turned their face* 
to the enemy. Johnson. 

So, in Ben Jonfon’s Alcbytnift : 

“ To-day thou (halt have ingots, and to-morrow 
“ Give lords the affront." Stievp.ns. 

To affront Minlhieu explains thus in his didiionary, 1617 : “ To come 
face to face. Vi. Encounter." jiffror.tare , Ital. Malone. 

4 You Jbatl not now be JMcn, — ] This wit of the gaoler alludes to 
the cuftom of putting a lock on a horft’s leg, when h; is turned to 
pafture. Johnson. 

Then, 
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Then, free for ever ! Is’t enough, I am forry ? 

So children temporal fathers do appeafe : 

Gods are more full of mercy. Mull I repent ?■ 

I cannot do it better than in gyves, 

Delir’d, more than conllrain’d : to fatisfy. 

If of my freedom 'tis the main part, take 
No rtridler render of me, than my all 5 . 

I know, you are more clement than vile men, 

Wno of their broken debtors take a third, 

A lixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again 
On their abatement ; that’s not my defire : 

For Imogen’s dear life, take mine ; and though 
’Tis not fo dear, yet ’tis a life ; you coin’d it : 

’Tween man and man, they weigh not every ft amp ; 
Though light, take pieces for the figure’s fake ; 

You rather mine, being yours: And fo, great powers. 

If you will take this audit, take this life. 

And cancel thefe cold bonds 6 . O Imogen ! 

I’ll fpeak to thee in filence. [He Jleeps. 

Solemn mujick 1 . Enter, as in an apparition, Sicilius Leo- 
natus, father to Poll aumus, an old man, attired like a 

_ warrior ; 


> to Jathfy, 

If of my freedom 'tis the main party take 

No ft rifier render of me y than my all.] Pofthumus queftions whe- 
ther contrition be furiTient atonement for guilt. Then, to fatisfy the 
offended gods, he defires them to take no more than his prefent all, 
that is, his life, if it is the main party the chief point, or principal con- 
dition of his freedom, i. e. of his freedom from future puniftimsnt. 
This interpretation appears to be warranted by the former part of the 
fpeech. Stezvens. 

I belieye Pofthumus means to f»y, il fi ice for my crimes I have been , 
deprived of my freedom, and fince life itfelf is ftill more valuable than 
freedom, let the gods take my life, a ’d by this let heaveh be appeafed* 
how fmall foever the atonement may be.’* I fufpedt however that a line 
has been loft, -after the word fatisfy . If the text be right, to fatisfy 
means, by way of fitisfaftion. Malone. 

6 -i— cold bonds.] This equivocal ufe of bonds is another inftar.ee of 
our authour's infelicity in pachetick fpeeches. Johnson. 

7 Solemn mujick , &c.] Here follow a vi/ion, a mafyue, and a prophefy % 
which interrupt the fable without the leaft necefiicy, and unmeafurably 
lengthen this att. 1 think it plainly foifted in afterwards for mere fliow, 
and apparently not of Shakfpeare. Pope'. 

Every reader mult be of the fame opinion. Th? fubfequent narra- 
tives of Pofthumus, winch render this mafque, See. unneceffary, ( ir 
/perhaps the fcenical dire&ions fupplied by the poet himfelf) feem to 
have excited fome manager of a theatre to difgrace the [lay by the pre- 

G 5 fent 
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warncr ; leading in bis hand an ancient matren , bis wife, 
and mother to Pollhumus, with mufick before them. 7 ben, 
after other mufek, follow the two young Leonati, brothers 
to Pollhumus, with wounds as they died in the wars . They 
circle Pollhumus round, as be lies feeping. 

Sici. No more, thou thunder-mailer, Ihew 
Thy fpite on mortal flies : 

With Mars fall out, with Juno chide. 

That thy adulteries , 

Rates, and revenges. 

Hath my poor boy done ought but well. 

Whole face I never faw ? 

I dy’d, whilft in the womb he flay’d. 

Attending Nature’s law. 

Whofe father then (as men report, 

Thou orphan’s father art,) 

Thou Ihould’ft have been, and Ihielded him 
From this earth-vexing fmart. 

Moth. Lucina lent not me her aid. 

But took me in my throes ; 

That from me was Pollhumus ript®. 

Came crying ’mongll his foes, 

A thing of pity ! 

Sici. Great nature, like his anceflry. 

Moulded the Hull' fo fair, 

fent metrical interpolation. Shakfpeare, who has conduced his fifth 
adt with fuch matchlefs Hull, could never have dcfigncd the vifion to 
he twice deferibed by PoAhumus, had this contemptible nonfenfc been 
previoufly delivered on the Aage. The following paflage from Dr. Far- 
mer’s FJfay will Ihew that it was no unufual thing for the players to in- 
dulge themlelves in making additions equally unjufiifiabie. — “ We have 
a fufiicient inftance of the liberties taken by the adtors, in an old pamphlet, 
by Nath, called, Lenten Stuffe, with the Prayfc cf the red Herring, 4to. 
1 599, where he allures us, that in a play of his called The IJle r -J Dogs , 
fourc ads, without his confcnt, or the leall guefs of his drift or fcopc, 
were fupplied by the players.” Steevens. 

8 That from me was Pf humus rift,] Perhaps we Ihould read. 

That from my womb Pofthu i us ript. 

Came crying 'mongA his foes. Johnson. 

This circumAance is met with in the Devil's Charter , 1607. The 
play of Cymbeluie did not appear ill print till 1613 : 

“ What would’A thou run again into my woaab ? 

11 If thou Wert there, thou Qiould’ft be Pcjihumus , 

“ And rip: out of my fides,” &c. Steevens. 

That 
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That he deferv’d the praife o’ the world. 

As great Sicilius’ heir. 

X. Bro. When once he was mature for man. 

In Britain where was he 
That could Hand up his parallel ; 

Or fruitful objeft be 
In eye of Imogen, that bed 
Could deem his dignity ? 

Moth. With marriage wherefore was he mock’d. 

To be exil’d, and thrown 
From Leonati’ feat, and call 
From her his dearell one. 

Sweet Imogen ? 

Sici. Why did you fuffer lachimo. 

Slight thing of Italy, 

To taint his nobler heart and brain 
With needlefs jealoufy ; 

And to become 9 the geek and fcorn 
O’ the other’s villainy ? 

2 . Bro. For this, from lliller feats we came. 

Our parents, and us twain. 

That, Hriking in our country’s caufe. 

Fell bravely, and were ilain ; 

Our fealty, and Tenantius’ right. 

With honour to maintain. 

I . Bro. Like hardiment Polthumus hath 
To Cymbeline perform’d : 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods. 

Why hail thou thus adjourn'd 
The graces for his merits due ; 

Being all to dolours turn’d ? 

Si.-ti Thy cry Hal window ope ; look out; 

No longer exercife. 

Upon a valiant race, thy harlh 
And potent injuries : 

Moth. Since, Jupiter, our fon is good. 

Take off his mileiies. 

Sici. Peep through thy marble manlion ; help ! 

Or we poor ghoffs will cry 
To the (hining fynod of the reff, 

Againfl thy deity. 

* Ar.i to become — ] And permit Pojlkum:;: to lecome the geek, &c. 

Malone. 

2. Bro. 
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2. Bro. Help, Jupiter ; or we appeal. 

And from thy juftice fly. 

Jupiter defends 9 in thunder and lightning, fitting upon 
an eagle : he thro-ius a thunder-bolt . The ghofis fall on 
their knees, 

J«p. No more, you petty fpirits of region low. 

Offend our hearing ; hufh ! — How dare you ghofts, 
Accufe the thunderer, whofe bolt you know. 

Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coafts ? 

Poor fhadows of Elyfium, hence ; and reft 
Upon your never-withering banks of flowers : 

Be not with mortal accidents oppreft ; 

No care of yours it is ; you know, ’tis ours. 

Whom beft I love, I crofs ; to make tny gift. 

The more delay’d, delighted'. Be content; 

Your low-laid fon our godhead will uplift ; 

His comforts thrive, his trials well are fpent. 

Our Jovial ftar reign’d at his birth, and in 

Our temple was he married. — Rife, and fade ! — 

He fhall be lord of lady Imogen, 

And happier much by his afflidlion made. 

This tablet lay upon his b>eaft ; wherein 
Our pleafure his full fortune doth confine ; 

And fo away : no farther with your din 

Exprefs impatience, left you ftir up mine. — 

Mount, eagle, to my palace cryftalline. [fife ends. 

Hid, He came in thunder ; his celeftial breath 
Was fulphurous to fmell : the holy eagle 
Stoop’d, as to foot us : his afeenfion is 
More fweet than our blcft fields : his royal bird 

9 7 u t' ,er defcends—'] It appears from jteolafius, a comedy by T. Pul f- 
grave, chaplain to K. Henry VIII. bl. 1 . 1540, that the ddeent of dei- 
ties was common to our ftage in its earlieft date, “ Of whyche the lyke 
thyng is ufed to be (hewed now a days in ftage-plaies, when fome God or 
fume Saynt is made to appere forth of a eloude, and fuccoureth the patties 
which feemed to be towardes fome great danger, through the Soudan') 
cruelsie.” The author, for fear this defeription (hould not be fuppofed 
to extend itfelf to our theatres, adds in a marginal note, " the lyke mancr 
ufed nowe at our days in ftage playes.” Stiivins. 

1 The more delay'd, delighted.] Delighted is here either ufed for de- 
lighted in, or for delighting. So, in Othello : 

** If virtue no delighted beauty lack—.” Malone. 
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Prunes the immortal wing 1 , and cloys his beak 3 , s 
As when his god is pleas’d. 

All. Thanks, J upiter ! 

Ski. The marble pavement clofes, he is enter’d 
His radiant roof : — Away ! and, to be bled. 

Let us with care perform his great bdhefl. [Gbofls vastijjh. 
Pcjl. [waking.] Sleep, thou hall been a grandlire, and 
begot 

A father to me : and thou hall created 
A mother, and two brothers : But (O fcorn !) 

Gone ! they went hence fo foon as they were born. 

And fo I am awake. — Poor wretches, that depend 
On greatnefs’ favour, dream as I have done ; 

Wake, and find nothing. — But, alas, 1 fwerve : 

Many dream not to find, neither deferve. 

And yet are deep’d in favours ; fo am I, 

That have this golden chance, and know not why. 

What fairies haunt this ground ? A book ? O, rare one ! 

Be not, as is our fangled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers : let thy edetts 
So follow, to be moll unlike our courtiers. 

As good as promife. 

[reads.] When as a lion's whelp pall, to himfelf unknown, 
without fccking find, and he embraced by a piece of tender 
air ; and when from a ftately cedar Jhall be lopt branches, 
which, being dead many years, Jhall after revive, be jointed 

2 Prunes the immortal wing,—'] A bird is faid to prune himfelf', when 
he clears his feathers from fuperfluities. So, in Drayton’s Polyolb'son, 
Song I. 

“ Some, fitting on the beach, to prune their painted breads.” 

Stikvins. 

3 — cloys his beak,] Perhaps we Ihould read, 

— claws his lx ak. Tyrwhitt. 

A city is the lame with a claw in old langutge. Farmer. 

So, in Gower, lie Confejjione Amant'.s, lib. iv. fol. : 

“ And as a catte wold ete fifhes 
“ Without wetynge of his dees." 

Again, in Ben Jonfon’s Underwoods : 

“ — from the feize 

" Of vulture death, and thofe relentlefs cleys." 

Barrett, in his Alvearie, 1580, fpeaks “ of a difeafe in cattell betwizt 
the dees of their feete.” And in the Book of Hawking, See. bl. 1 . no 
date, under the article Pounces, it is faid, “ The cleis within the fote ye 
(hall call aright her pounces.” To daw their beaks, is an accuftomed 
afli on with hawks and qagles. Stiivens. 
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to the old flock, and frefiily grew ; then Jhall Pofthumus 

end his mifcrics , Britain he fortunate, and flourijh in peace 

and plenty. 

’Tis ftill a dream ; or elfe fucli fluff as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not : either both, or nothing : 

Or fenfelefs fpeaking, or a {peaking fuch 
As fenfe cannot untie 4 . Be what it is, " ' 

The aftion of my life is like it, which 
I’ll keep if but for fympathy. 

Re-enter Gaolers. 

Gaol. Come, fir, are you ready for death ? 

Reft. Over-roafted rather : ready long ago. 

Gaol. Hanging is the word, fir: if you be ready for 
that, you are well cook’d. 

Pofl. So, if I prove a good repaft to the fpcflators, the 
difli pays the fhot. 

Gaol. A heavy reckoning for you, fir : But the comfort 
is, you fliall be call’d to no more payments, fear no more 
tavern bills ; which are often the fadnefs of parting, as 
the procuring of mirth : you come in faint for want of 
meat, depart reeling with too much drink ; forry that 
you have paid too much, and forry that you are paid too 
much 5 ; purfc and brain both empty : the brain the hea- 
vier, for being too light, the purfe too light, being drawn 
of heavinefs 6 : O ! of this contradiction you fliall now be 

4 'Tis fti/l a dream ; or elfe fuch fluff as madmen 
Torgue, ar,d brain net : either both, cr nothing : 

Or fenfelefs fpeaking, cr a fpeaking fuch 

sis fet.Jc cannot untie. ] The meaning, which is too thin to be eafily 
taught, 1 take to be this : This is a dream or madnefs, or both, — or no- 
thing,— but ni l ether it be a fpeech without confcioujncfs, as in a dream, 
cr a fpccch unintelligible, as in madnels, be it as it is, if is tike my courfe 
of life. We n.ight perhaps read, 

Whether both, or nothing, — . Johnson. 

5 — forry tlat you have paiu too much, and forry that you are paid too 
much ;] i. c. forry that you have paid too much out of your pocket, and 
forry that you are paid, or fubdued, too much by the liquor. So Falltaff r 

“ — feven of the eleven I pay'd." Again, in the fifth feene of the ' 
fourth aft of the Merry Wives of Windfor. Steevens. 

The word has already occurred in this fenfe, in a former feene : 

“ And though he came our enemy, remember 
“ He was paid for that.” Malone. 

® — being drawn cf heavinefs cj Drawn is embtnvcll'd, exonerated. So 
in common language a fowl is laid to be dr anon, when its inteftincs are 
taken out. Stievens. 

quit. 
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quit. — O, the charity of a penny cord ! it fums up thou- 
sands in a trice : you have no true debitor and creditor 7 
but it ; of what’s part, is, and to come, the difeharge : — 
Your neck, fir, is pen, book, and counters ; fo the ac- 
quittance follows. 

Pojl. I am merrier to die, than thou art to live. 

Gael. Indued, fir, he that deeps feels not the tooth- 
ach : But a man that were to fleep your deep, and a hang- 
man to help him to bed, I think, he would change places 
with his officer : for, look you, fir, you know not which 
way you (hall go. 

Pojl. Yes, indeed, do I, fellow. 

Gaol. Your death has eyes in’s head then ; I have not 
feen him fo pictured : you mud either be directed by fome 
that take upon them to know ; or take upon yourfelf that, 
which I am fure you do not know ; or jump the after- 
enquiry 8 on your own peril : and how you (hall fpeed in 
your journey’s end, I think, you’ll never return to tell 
one. 

Pojl. I tell thee, fellow, there are none want eyes, to 
direft them the way I am going, but fuch as wink, and 
will not ufe them. 

Gaol. What an infinite mock is this, that a man (hould 
have the belt ufe of eyes, to fee the way of blindnefs ! I 
am fure, hanging’s the way of winking. 

Enter a Meffenger. 

Me/. Knock off his manacles ; bring your prifoner to 
the king. 

Pojl. Thou bring’it good news ; — I am call’d to be made 
free. 

Gaol. I’ll be hang’d then. 

Pojl. Thou ihalt be then freer than a gaoler ; no bolts 
for the dead. \Exeeeut Posthumus, and Meffenger. 

t — debitor and creditor — ] For an accounting boot. Johnson. 

8 — jump the aflcr-corjuiry — ] That is, venture at it without thought. 
So Macbeth t 

“ We’d jump the life to come.” Johnson. 

To jump is to hazard. So, in the paflage quoted from Macbeth by Dr. 
| ah n ion. Again, in Co riolanut : 

11 To jump a bidy with a dangerous phyfick— M acon e. 

Gaol. 
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Gaol. TTnlefs a man would marry a gallows, and beget • 
young gibbets, I never faw one fo prone 9 . Yet, on my 
confcience, there are verier knaves defire to live, for all 
he be a Roman ; and there be fome of them too, that die 
againit their wills ; fo Ihould I, if I were onei I would 
we were all of one mind, and one mind good ; O, there 
were defolation of gaolers, and gallowfes !_I fpeak againft 
my prefent profit ; but my with hath a preferment ir.’t. . 

[Exit. 

, .*»’ / . ,, 

SCENE V'. 

Cymbeline’s Tent. 

Enter Cymbeline, Bki.ar.ius, Guiderius, Arvira- 

gus, Pisa mo. Lords, Off.cers , and Attendants. 

Cym. Stand by my fide, you, whom the gods have made 
Preservers of my throne. Woe is my heart. 

That the poor foldier, that fo richly fought, 

Whofe rags fham’d gilded arms, whofe naked breaft 
Stept before targe of proof, cannot be found : 

He (hall be happy that can find him, if 
Our grace can make him fo. 

Bel. I never faw 

Such noble fury in fo poor a thing ; 

V ..... 

9 -^-/ never faw one fo prone.] i. e. forward. In this fcnfe the word 
is ufed in Wilfrtde Holme’s poem, entitled 7 be Fall and evil Succcfs of 
Rebellion , &c. 15372 

u Thus by they in Doncafter, with curtol and Terpentine, 

(( With bombard and bafili/k, with men prone and vigorous.” 

Again, in Sir A. Georges’ tranflation of the fixth book of Lucan : 
tl — Thcfi'alian fierie deeds, 

41 For ufe of war fo prone and fit.” Steeviks. 

1 Let thofe who talk Co confidently about the /kill of Shakfpeare’s 
contemporary, Jonfon, point out the conclufion of any one of his plays 
which is wrought with more artifice, and yet a lefs degree of dramatick 
violence than this. In the feene before us, all the furvivirg characters 
are a/Tembled 5 and at the expence of whatever incongruity the former 
events may have been produced, perhaps little can be difeovered on this 
occafion to o fiend the moft fcrupulous advocate for regularity : and, I 
think, as little is found wanting to fatisfy the fpeCtator by a catafiropho 
which is intricate without confufion, and not more rich in ornament than 
in nature. Steivens. 
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Such precious deeds in one that promis’d nought 
But beggary and poor looks*. 

C.yrn. No tidings of him ? 

Pif. He hath been fearch’d among the dead and living, 
But no trace of him. 

Cym. To my grief, I am 
The heir of his.reward ; which I will add 
To you, the liver, heart, and brain of Britain. 

\To Belarius, Guiderius, and A. virago. 
By whom, I grant, fhc lives : ’Tis now the time 
To alk of whence you are : — report it. 

Bel. Sir, 

In Cambria are we born, and gentlemen : 

Further to boad, were neither true nor modcd, 

Unlefs I add, we are honell. 

Cym. Bow your knees : 

Ariie my knights o’ the battle J ; I create yoii 
Companions to our perfon, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your cdates. 

< 

Enter Cornelius, and Ladies. 

There’s bulinefs in thefe faces : — Why fo fadly 
Greet you our viftory ? you look like Romans, 

And not o’ the court of Britain. 

Cor. Hail, great king ! 

To four your happinefs, I mull report 
The queen is dead. 

Cym. Whom worfe than a phyfician 4 
Would this report become ? But I confider. 

By medicine life may be prolong’d, yet death 
Will feize the doftor too. — How ended Ihe ? 

Cor. With horror, madly dying, like her life ; 

Which, being cruel to the world, concluded 

2 — me that promis'd nought 

But beggary and poor looks.] To promife nothing but poor looks, may 
be, to give no promife of courageous behaviour. Johnson. 

So, in K. Richard II. 

11 To look fo poorly , anil to fpcak fo fair.” Stekvens. 

3 — knights o' the battle ;] Thus in Stowe’s Chronicle, p. 164, edit. 
1615 : “ Philip of J'rance made Arthur Plantagenet knight of the field." 

Steevens. 

4 Whom nuorfe than a phyfician — ] Old copy — kf’ho. Corre&ed in 
the fecond folio. Malone. 

Mod 
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Moll cruel to herfelf. What (he confcfs’d, 

I will report, fo pleafe you : Tiiefe her women 
Can trip me, if I err ; who, with wet cheeks. 

Were prefent when (he finilh’d. 

Cym. Pr’ythee, fay. 

Cor. Firll, flie confefs’d (he never lov’d you ; only 
Affefted greatnefs got by you, not you : 

Married your royalty, was wife to your place ; 

Abhorr’d your perfon. 

Cym. She alone knew this : 

And, but lhe Ipoke it dying, I would not 
Believe her lips in opening it. Proceed. 

Cor. Your daughter, whom lhe bore in hand to love 
With fuch integrity, lhe did confefs 
Was as a fcorpion to her fight ; whofe life. 

But that her flight prevented it, (he had 
Ta’en off by poifon. 

Cym. O moll delicate fiend ! 

Who is’t can read a woman ? — Is there more ? 

Cor. More, fir, and worfe. She did confefs, (he had 
For you a mortal mineral j which, being took, 

Should by the minute feed on life, and, ling’ring, 

By inches wafte you : in which time lhe purpos’d, 

By watching, weeping, tendance, killing, to 
O'crcome you with her ihew : and in time, (when 
She had fitted you with her craft,) to work 
Her fon iuto the adoption of the crown. 

But failing of her end by his ftrnnge abfencc, 

Grew lhamelefs-defperate j open’d, in defpight 
Of heaven and men, her purpofes ; repented 
The evils lhe hatch’d were not e Hefted ; fo, • 
Pefpairing, dy’d. 

Cym. Heard you all this, her women ? 

Lady. We did, fo pleafe your highnefs. 

Cym. Mine eyes 

Were not in fault, for (lie was beautiful ; 

Mine ears, that heard her flattery ; nor my heart. 

That thought her like her feeroing ; it had been vicious. 
To have millrulled her : yet, O my daughter ! 

That it was folly in me, thou may’ll fay. 

And prove it in thy feeling. Heaven mend all ! 


Enter 
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Enter Lucius, Iachimo, the Soothfaycr, and other Ro- 
man prifouers, guarded-. Posthumus behind , and Imo- 
/ gen. 

Thou corn’ll not, Caius, now for tribute ; that 
Tiie Britons have rais’d out, though with t .e lofs 
Of many a bold one ; whofe kinhnen have made fuit, 

That their good fouls may be appeas’d with llaughter 
Of you their captives, which ourfelf have granted ; 

So, think of your ellate. 

Luc. Confider, lir, the chance of war : the day 
Was yours by accident; had it gone with us. 

We ihould not, when the blood was cold, have threaten’d 
Our prifoncrs with the fword.- But fi ce the gods 
Will have it thus ; that nothing but our lives 
May be call’d ranfom, let it come : fufficeth, 

A Roman with a Roman’s heart can fuffer : 

Augullus lives to think on’t : And fo much 
For my peculiar care. This one thing only 
1 will entreat; My boy, a Briton born. 

Let him bj ranfom’d : never mailer had 
A page fo kind, fo duteous, diligent, 

So tender over his occafiona, true. 

So feat 5 , fo nurfe-like : let his virtue join 

With my requeil, which, I’ll make bold, your highnef* 

Cannot deny ; he hath done no Briton harm, 

Though he nave ferv’d a Roman : favc him, fir, 

And Ipare no blood befide, 

Cym. I have furely feen him ) 

His favour is familiar 6 to me 

Boy, thou hail look’d thyfelf into my grace, 

And art mine own. I know not why, nor wherefore, 

To fay, live, boy 7 : ne’er thank thy mailer ; live : 

And afle of Cymbeline what boon thou wilt. 

Fitting my bounty, and thy Hate, I’ll give it ; 

Yea, t.’iough thou do demand a prifoner. 

The noblsil ta’en. 

5 So feat, — ] So reaJy ; fo dextrous in waking. Johnson. 

See p. 6, n. 6. Malone. 

6 His favour is familial — ] 1 am acquainted with his countenance. , 

Johnson. 

7 — / ki-i.iv not nvhy, nor nvberef.rt. 

To fay, live, boy .•] 1 know not uhat ihould induce me to fay, live, 
boy. The word nr was inferred by Mr. Rowe. The late editions have 
given— I fay, & c. Malone. 

Into, 
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Into. I humbly thank your highnefs. 

Luc. I do not bid thee beg my life, good lad ; 

And yet, I know, thou wilt. 

Into. No, no ; alack. 

There’s other work in hand ; I fee a thing 
Bitter to me as death : your life, good mailer, 

Mull Ihuffle for itfelf. 

Luc. The boy difdains me, 

He leaves me, fcorns me : Briefly die their joys, 

That place them on the truth of girls and boys.— 

Why llands he fo perplex’d f 

Cym. What would’ll thou, boy ? 

I love thee more and more ; think more and more 
What’s bell to alk. Know’ll him thou look’ll on ? fpeak, 
Wilt have him live ? Is he thy kin ? thy friend ? ■ 

It/to. He is a Roman ; no more kin to me, 

Than I to your highnefs ; who, being born your vaflal. 
Am fomething nearer. 

Cym. Wherefore ey’ll him fo ? 

Into. I’ll tell you, fir, in private, if you pleafe 
To give me hearing. 

Cym. Ay, with all my heart. 

And lend my bell attention. What’s thy name I 
Imo. Fidele, lir. 

Cym. Thou art my good youth, my page ; 

I’ll be thy mailer : Walk with me ; Ipeak freely. 

[Cymbeline and Imogen conver/e apart. 
Bel. Is not this boy reviv’d from death ? 

Aw. One fand another 
Not more refembles : That fweet rofy lad. 

Who dy’d, and was Fidele : — What think you ? 

Gui. The fame dead thing alive. 

Bel. Peace, peace! fee further; he eyes us not; for- 
bear ; 

Creatures may be alike : were’t he, I am fure 
He would have fpoke to us. 

Gui. But we law him dead. 

Bel. Be filent ; let’s fee further. 

Pi/. It is my miftrefs : • \AJide. 

Since Ihe is living, let the time run on, 

'I’o good, or bad. [Cym. and Imogen come forward. 

Cym. Come, Hand thou by our fide ; 

Make thy demand aloud. — Sir, \to Iach.] Hep you forth ; 
Give anfwer to this boy, and do it freely ; 

Or, 
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Or, by our grcatnefs, and the grace of it. 

Which is our honour, bitter torture fhall 

Winnow the truth from fallhood. — On, fpeak to him. 

I mo. My boon is, that this gentleman may render 
Of whom he had this ring. 

Pojl. What’s that to him ? \_AJidt. 

Cym. That diamond upon your finger, fay, , 

How came it yours ; 

Iacb. Thou ’It torture me to leave unfpoken that 
Waic’n, to be fpoke, would torture thee. 

Cym. How ! me ? 

Iacb. I am glad to be condrain’d to utter that which 
Torments me to conceal. By villainy 
I got this ring ; ’twas Leonatus’ jewel : 

Wnom thou didd banilh ; and (which more may grieve 
thee. 

As it doth me,) a nobler fir ne’er liv’d 

'Tvvixt Iky and ground. Wilt thou hear more, my lord ? 

Cym. All that belongs to this. 

Iacb. Taat paragon, thy daughter, — 

For whom my heart drops blood, and my falfe fpirits 
Quail to remember®, — Give me leave ; I faint. 

Cy/tt. My daughter ! what of her? Renew thy drength : 
I had rather thou (hould’d live while nature will. 

Than die ere I hear more : drive, man, and fpeak. 

Iacb. Upon a time, (unhappy was the clock 
That llruck the hour !) it was in Rome, (accurs’d 
Tne manfion where !) ’twas at a feaft, (O, ’would 
Our viands had been poifon’d ! or, at lead, 

Thofe which I heav’d to head !) the good Podhumus, 

( What lhould I fay ? he was too good, to be 
Where ill men were ; and was the bed of all 
Among'd the rar’d of good ones,) fitting fadly. 

Hearing us praife our loves of Italy 
For beauty that made barren the fwell’d boad 
Of him that bed could fpeak : for feature, laming 
The lhrine of Venus, or draight-pight Minerva, 

Podures beyond brief nature* ; for condition, 

A lhop 

* Quail to remember ,] To quail is to fink into dejeition. The word 
is common to many authors. So, in the Three Ladies of London, 1584 : 
“ She cannot quail me if (he come in likenefs of the great Devil." 

Stiivcss. 


for feature, laming 

Tie print of yenus, or Jiraigbt -fight Minerva, 


Pojiures 
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A ftiop of all the qualities that man 

Loves woman for ; befides, that hook of wiving, 

Faimefs, which (hikes the eye : — 

Cym. I Hand on fire : 

Come to the matter. 

Inch. All too foon I (hall, 

Unlefs thou would' It grieve quickly. — This Poflhumus, 
(Moft like a noble lord in love, and one 
That had a royal lover,) took his hint; 

Ard, not dilpraifing whom we prais’d, (therein 

He was ns calm as virtue,) he began 

Ilis mi II refs’ picture ; which by his tongue being made, 

And then a mind put in’t, either our brags 
Were crack’d of kitchen trulls, or his delcriprion 
Prov’d us unfpeaking fots. 

Cj/.\ Nay, nay, to the purpofe. 

lach. Your daughter’s chaftity — there it begins. 

He fpake of her, as Dian * had hot dreams, 

Ftfiura btyend brief nature ;] Feature for proportion of par!?, which 
Mr. 1 luobaid not urderftarding, would alter to fiatu.t. 

for feature, laming 

The finine of Venus, or ftraight-pight Minerva, 

1’oftures beyond brief r.aturr $— 

i. c. The ancient ftatui s of Venus and Minerva, which exceeded, in 
beauty of exaft proportion, ary living bodies, the work of br ief nature ; 
i. e. of hafty, unclaboratt nature, carrlefs as to the elega.ee of harm, 
in rt l'p i tt of art, which ufes peculiar addrefs to arrive at p. rfetVion. He 
gives the fame character of the beauty of the antique in shitty and 
Cleopatra : 

“ O’er plflutirg that Venus where we fee 
" Tie farcy cut- merit nature." 

It appears, from a t umber of fuch pafiages as thefe, that our author was 
not ignorant of the fine arts. Wareurton. 

I cannot help adding, that pillages of this kind arc but weak proofs 
that our poet was cohverfant with what we call at prefent tie fine arts . 
The pantheons of his own age (feveral of which I have feen) atfoid a 
moft minute ar.d particular account of the different degrees beauty 
imputed to the different deities j and as Shakfpeare had at tcaft an oppor- 
tunity of reading Chapman's tranftation of Hewer, the firft part of which 
was publilhed in 1596, with additions in 1598, and entire in iCn, he 
might have taken tlicfe ideas from thence, without being at all indebted 
to his own particular obfervation, or acquaintance with ftatuary and paint- 
ing. It is finely more for bis honour to remark how well he has em- 
ployed the little knowledge he appears to have had of fculpture or mytho- 
logy, than from his frequent allutions to them to fiippofe he was inti- 
mately acquainted with cither. Steivins. 

* — as Dian—] i. e. as if Dian. So, in the Winter's ’Tale : “ — he 
utters them as he had eaten ballads.” Macon i. 

And 
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And ilie alone were cold : Whereat, I, wretch ! 

Made fcruple of his praile ; and wager'd with him 
Pisces of gold, ’gainfl this which then he wore 
Upon his honour’d finger, to attain 
In fuit the place of his bed, and win this ring 
By hers and mine adultery : he, true knight. 

No lefier of her honour confident 

Than I did truly find her, ftak.es this ring ; 

And would fo, had it been a carbuncle 1 
Of Piicebus’ wheel ; and might fo fafely, had it 
Been all the worth of his car. Away to Britain 
Poll: I in this defign : Well may you, fir. 

Remember me at court, where 1 was taught 

Of your chafte daughter the wide difference 

’ Twixc amorous and villainous. Being thus quench’d 

Of hope, not longing, mine Italian brain 

’Gan in your duller Britain operate 

Moil vilely ; for my vantage, excellent ; 

And, to be brief, my practice fo prevail’d. 

That I return’d with fimular proof enough 
To make the noble Leonatus mad. 

By wounding his belief in her renown 

With tokens thus, and thus ; averring notes 1 

Of chamber-hanging, piftures, this her bracelet, 

(O, cunning, howl got it!) nay, fonts marks 
Of lecrct on her perfon, that he could not 
But think her bond of chaftity quite crack’d, 

I having ta’en the forfeit. Whereupon, — 

Methinks, 1 fee him now, — 

Poji. Ay, fo thou doff, [coming forward. 

Italian fiend ! — Ah me, moll credulous fool. 

Egregious murderer, thief, any thing 
Tnat’s due to ail the villains paft, in being, 

To come ! — O, give me cord, or knife, or poifon. 

Some upright julticer 3 l Thou, king, fend out 

* — a carbuncle, &c.] So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

“ He has deferv’d it, were it carbuncled 
“ Like P her bus' c$r.” — Stef.vens. 

2 — averring nota] Such marks of the chamber aid pictures, as 
averred or confirmed my report. Johnson. 

3 S'-me Upright jufticerlj X meet with this antiquated word in The 
Tragedy of Darius, 1603 : 

“ this day, 

“ Th’ eternal jufticer fees through the ftars.’* 

Again, in Law Tricks, Sc c. 1608 : 

“ No i we mull have an upright jufti.tr," Steevens. 

For 
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For torturers ingenious : it is. I 

That all the abhorred things o’ the earth amend. 

By being worfe than they. I am Pofthumus, 

That kill’d thy daughtei : — villain-like, I lie; 

That caus’d a lefter villain than myfelf, 

A facrilegious thief, to do’t : — the temple 
Of virtue was Ihe ; yea, and Ihe herfelf 4 . 

Spit, and throw Hones, call mire upon me, fet 
The dogs o’ the ftreet to bay me : every villain 
Be call’d, Pofthumus Leonatus'; and 
Be villainy lefs than ’twas ! — O Imogen ! 

My queen, my life, my wife ! O Imogen, 

Imogen, Imogen ! 

Imo. Peace, my lord ; hear, hear — 

PoJ}. Shall’s have a play of this? Thou fcornfu! page. 
There lie thy part. [Jlriking her : Jhc jails. 

Pif O, gentlemen, help 

Mine, and your miftrefs ; — O, my lord Pofthumus ! 

You ne’er kih’d Imbgen till now : — Help, help ! — 

Mine honour’d lady ! 

Cym. Does the world go round ? 

Pojl. How come thefe daggers 5 on me ? 

Pif. Wake, my miftrefs ! 

Cym. If this be fo, the gods do mean to ftrike me 
To death with mortal joy. 

Pif. flow fares my miftrefs ? 

Imo. O, get thee from my fight ; 

Thou gav’ft me poifon : dangerous fellow, hence ! 

Breathe not where princes are. ■ 

Cym. The tune of Imogen ! 

Pif. Lady, 

The gods throw Hones of fulphur on me, if 
That box I gave you was not thought by me 
A precious thing ; I had it from the queen. 

Cym. New matter Hill ? 

Imo. It poifon’d me. . 

Cor. O gods ! — 

I left out one thing which the queen confefs’d. 

Which muft approve thee honeft : If Pifanio 
Have, faid (he, given his miftrefs that confeflion 

4 — and Jhc hcrfelf.] That is, She was not only the temple of •virtue, 
but virtue herj'elf. Johnson. 

5 — theje flaggers — ] This wild and delirious perturbation. Staggers 
is the horte’s apoplexy. Johnson. 

Which 
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Which I gave him for cordial, foe is ferv’d 
As I would ferve a rat. 

Cym. What’s this, Cornelius ? 

Cor. The queen, fir, very oft importun’d me 
To temper poifons for her; ftill pretending 
The fatisfaftion of her knowledge, only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs. 

Of no efteem : I, dreading that her purpofe 
Was of more danger, did compound for her 
A certain fluff, which, being ta’en, would ceafe 
The prefent power of life ; but, in foort time. 

All offices of nature foould again 
Do their due funftions. — Have you ta’en of it ? 

Imo. Moft like I did, for I was dead. 

Bel. My boys. 

There was our error. 

Gui. This is fore Fidele. 

Imo. Why did you throw your wedded lady from you ? 
Think, that you are upon a rock 6 ; and now 
Throw me again. [ embracing him. 

Pojt. Hang there like fruit, my foul. 

Till the tree die ! 

Cym. How now, my flefo, my child ? 

What, mak’ft thou me a dullard 7 in this aft ? 

Wilt thou not fpeak to me ? 

Imo. Your bleffmg, fir. [kneeling. 

Bel. Though you did love this youth, I blame you not ? 
You had a motive for’t. [to Guidcrius and Arviragus. 

Cym. My tears, that fall, 

Prove holy water on thee ! Imogen, 

Thy mother’s dead. 

6 Think, that you art upon a rock ;] In this fpeech, or in the anfwer, 
there is little meaning. I fuppofe, fhe would fay, Confider fuch another 
aft as equally fatal to me with precipitation from a rock, and now let me 
fee whether you will repeat it. Johnson. 

Perhaps only a flage-dircftion is wanting to clear this paflage from ob- 
feurity. Imogen firft upbraids her hulband for the violent treatment (he 
had juft experienced ; then confident of the return of paflion which fhe 
knew mull fucceed to the difeovery of her innocence, the poet might 
have meant her to rulh into his arms, and while fhe clung about him faft, 
to dare him to throw her off a fecond time, left that precipitation fhould 
prove as fatal to them both, as if the place where they flood had been a 
rock. To which he replies, hang there, i. e. round my neck, till the 
frame that now fupports you (hall decay. Steevens. 

1 — a dullard — ] In this place means a perfon flupidly unconcern'd. 
So, in Hijiriomajiix, or the Player whipt, 1610 : 

“ What dullard / would’ft thou doat in nifty art ?" St* evens. 

Vol. XIII. H Imo. 
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Imo. I am forry for’t, my lord. 

Cym. O, (he was naught ; and long of her it was. 

That we meet here fo ltrangely : But her fon 
Is gone, we know not how, nor where. 

Prf. My lord, 

Now fear is from me. I’ll fpeak truth. Lord Cloten, 

Upon my lady’s miffing, came to me 

With his fword drawn ; foam’d at the mouth, and fwore. 

If I difcover’d not which way (he was gone. 

It was my inftant death : By accident, 

I had a feigned letter of my mailer’s 
Then in my pocket ; which dire&ed him* 

To feck her on the mountains near to Milford ; r 

Where, in a frenzy, in my mailers garments. 

Which he inforc’d from me, away he pods 
With unchalte purpofe, and with oath to violate 
My lady’s honour : what became of him, 

I further know not. 

Gui. Let me end the (lory : 

I flew him there. 

Cym. Marry, the gods forefend ! 

I would not thy good deeds (hould from my lips 
Pluck a hard fentcnce : pr’ythee, valiant youth, 

Deny’t again. 

Gui. I have fpoke it, and I did it. 

Cym. He was a prince. ' 

Gui. A mofl uncivil one ; The wrongs he did me 
Were nothing prince-like ; for he did provoke me 
With language that would make me fpurn the fea. 

If it could fo roar to me : I cut off’s head : 

And am right glad, he is not llapding here 
To tell this tale of mine. 

Cym. I am forry for thee * : 

By thine own tongue thou art condemn’d, and mult 
Endure our law : Thou art dead. 

Imo. That headlefs man 
I thought had been my lord. 

Cym. Bind the offender. 

And take him from our prefence. 

* — •wbicb direfted him — ] Which led or induced him. Malone. 

* / am forry for tbte :] The old copy has — 1 am Jorroiu for thee. 
This obvious error of the prefs (which was corrcftcd in the fecond folio) 
adds fupport to Mr. Jltcevens’s emendation of a paflage in Much ado about 
nttbinjr. Malone. 

Bel. 
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Bel. Stay, fir king : 

This man is better than the man he flew. 

As well defcended as thyfelf ; and hath 
More of thee merited, than a band of Clotens 
Had ever fear for. — Let his arms alone; [to the guard . 

They were not born for bondage. 

Cym. Why, old foldier. 

Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for. 

By tailing of our wrath 9 ? How of defeent 
As good as we ? 

Arv. In that he fpake too far. 

Cym. And thou (halt die for’t. 

Bel. We will die all three : 

But I will prove, that two of us are as good 
As I have given out him. — My Tons, I inuft. 

For my own part, unfold a dangerous fpeech. 

Though, haply, well for you. 

Arv. Your danger’s ours. 

Gut. And our good his. 

Bel. Have at it men. — 

By leave ; — Thou hadit, great king, a fubjccl, who 
Was call’d Belarius. 

Cym. What of him ? he is 
A banilh’d traitor. 

Bel. He it is, that hath 
Aflumed this age * : indeed, a banilh’d man ; 

I know not ho\V, a traitor. > , 

Cym. Take him hence ; ' 

The whole world lhall not fave him. 

Bel. Not too hot : 

Firll pay me for the nurfing of thy fons ; — 

And let it be confifcate all, fo foon 
As I have receiv’d it. 

Cym. Nurfing of my fons ? 

9 By fading «/ cur wrath P] The conference is taken for the whole 
aftion ; by tufting is by foreleg ut to make lice tafte.' Johnson. 

* Aflum’d this age i J i believe is the fame as reach'd or attain'd this ' 
age. Steivexs. 

As there is no reafan to imagine that Belarius had a (Turned the ap- 
pearance of being older than he really wa=, I fulpctt that, infiead of age, 
we ought to read gage 5 fo that lie may be underftood to refer to the en- 
gagement, which he had entered into, a tew lines before, in thef* words : 

“ We will die all three ; •" 

“ But 1 will prove that two of us are as good 
“ As I have given out him.” Tyrwhitt. 

H 2 . ' BA. 
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Bel. I am too blunt, and faucy : Here’s my knee ; 

Ere I arife, I will prefer my fons ; 

Then, fpare not the old father. Mighty fir, 

Thefe two young gentlemen, that call me father. 

And think they are my fons, are none of mine; 

They are the ifl'ue of your loins, my liege. 

And blood of your begetting. 

Cym. How ! my illue ? 

Bel. So fure as you your father’s. I, old Morgan, 

Am that Belarius whom you fometime banilh’d : 

Your pleafure was my near offence, my puniftunent 
Itfelf, and all my treafon 1 ; that I fuffer’d. 

Was all the harm I did. Thefe gentle princes 
(For fuch, and fo they are,) thele twenty years 
Have 1 train’d up : thofe arts they have, as 1 
Could put into them ; my breeding was, fir, as 
Your highnefs knows. Their nurl'e, Euriphile, 

Whom for the theft 1 wedded. Hole thefe children 
Upon my banifhment : I mov’d her to’t ; 

Having receiv’d the puniftunent before. 

For that which I did then : Beaten for loyalty 
Excited me to treafon : Their dear lofs. 

The more of you ’twas felt, the more it fhap’d 
Unto my end of Healing them. But, gracious fir. 

Here are your fons again ; and I mull lofe 
Two of the fweet’ll companions in the world : — 

The benediction of thefe covering heavens 
Fall on their heads like dew ! for they are worthy 
To inlay heaven with liars. 

Cym. Thou weep’ll, and fpeak’ll 3 . 

The fervice, that you three have done, is more 
Unlike than this thou tell’ll : I loll my children ; 

If thefe be they, I know not how to wilh 
A pair of worthier fons. 

3 Tour pleafure tvas my near offeree, my puriftment 

Itfelf, end all my treafon j ] My crime, my punifhmonr, and ail the 
treafon that 1 committed, originated in, and were founded on, your ca- 
price only. Mr. Tyrwhitt, with great probability, corjeilured that 
Shakfpeare wrote— my mere offence, which was formerly fpclt metre. 
The word in the old copy is neere. Malone. 

3 Tbcu -weep' ft and /peak ft, &c.] “ Thy tears give teftimony to the 
fincerity of thy relation ; and 1 have the lefs rcafon to be incredulous, 
becaufe the a£tions which you have done within my knowledge are 
more incredible than the ftory which you relate.” The king reafons 
very juitly. Johnson, 

Bel. 
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Bel. Be pleas’d a while.— 

This gentleman, whom l call Polydore, 

Moll worthy prince, as yours, is true Guiderius : 

This gentleman, my Cadwal, Arviragus, 

Your younger princely fon ; he, lir, was lapp’d 
In a mod curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his queen mother, which, for more probation, 

I can with eafe produce. 

Cym. Guiderius had 
Upon his neck a mole, a fanguine liar ; 

It was a mark of wonder. 

Bel. This is he ; 

Who hath upon him Hill that natural damp : 

It was wile nature’s end in the donation. 

To be his evidence now. 

Cym. O, what am I 

A mother to the birth of three ? Ne’er mother 
Rejoic’d deliverance more : — Bleft may you be ** 

That, after this ltrange llarting from your orbs. 

You may reign in them now ! — O Imogen, 

Thou hall loll by this a kingdom. 

Imo. No, my lord ; 

I have got two worlds by’t.— O my gentle brothers. 

Have we thus met ? O never fay hereafter, > 

But I am truell fpeaker : you call’d me brother. 

When I was but your filler ; I you brothers, 

When you were fo indeed*. 

Cym. Did you e’er meet ? 

Am. Ay, my good lord. 

Gui. And at firlt meeting lov’d ; 

Continued fo, until we thought he died. 

Cor. By the queen’s dram Ihe fwallow’d. 

Cym. O rare inltintt ! 

4 —may you if,] The old copy reads— -fray you be. StiZVINi. 

The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. Maloni. 

* JVben you were fo, indeed .] The folio gives ) 

When we were fo, indeed. 

If this be right, we mall read ; 

Imo. I, you brothers. 

Arv. When we were fo, indeed. Johnson. 

The emendation which has been adopted, was made by Mr. Rowe. 

I am not fure that it is neceffary. Shakfpeare in his licentious manner 
might have meant,— “ when we did really ftand in the relation of brother 
and lifter to each other." ' Malone. 

H 3 When * 
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When (hall I hear all through ? This fierce abridgement * 

Hath to it circumftantial branches, which 

Diftinftion (hould be rich in. — Where ? how liv’d you ? 

And when came you to ferve our Roman captive ? 

How parted with your brothers ? how firft met them ? 

Why fled you from the court? and whither 7 ? Thefe, 

And your three motives to the battle*, with 
I know not how much more, (hould be demanded ; 

And all the other by-dependancies. 

From chance to chance ; but nor the time, nor place. 

Will ferve our long intergatories 8 , See, 

Pofthumus anchors upon Imogen ; 

And (he, like harmlefs lightmng, throws her eye „ 

On him, her brothers, me, her mafter ; hitting 
Each objedl with a joy ; the counter-change 
Is feverally in all. Let’s quit this ground. 

And fmoke the temple with our facrifices. — 

Thou art my brother ; So we’ll hold thee ever, [to Belarius. 

Imo. You are my father too ; and did relieve me. 

To fee this gracious feafon. 

Cym. All o’er-joy’d, - 

Save thefe in bonds ; let them be joyful too, 

For they (hall tafte our comfort. / 

Imo. My good mafter, 

I will yet do you fervice. 

Luc. Happy be you.! 

Cym. The forlorn foldier, that fo nobly fought. 

He would have well becom’d this place, and grac’d 
The thankings of a king. 

Pojf. I am, fir, . -> 

The foldier that aid .company thefe three 
In poor befeeming.; ’twas a fitment for 
The purpofe I then follow’d ; — That I was he, - - . 

6 — fierce abridgement] Fierce, is -vehement, rapid. Johnson. ' 

So, in ’Timm of Athens.: 

“ Oh, the fierce wretchednefs that glory brings St r i te ns, 

7 — and whither?] Old copy — •whether. The correction was made 
by Mr. Theobald, who likewife reformed the pointing. Macon*. 

* And your three motives to the battle,—] i. e. the motives of you 
three for engaging in the battle. Mason. 

8 — our long intergatories .] The old copy has — interrogatories. But 

the metre, as Mr. Tycwhitt has obferved, fhews that Shakfpeare meant, 
the word ihould be pronounced here as he has written in other places, 
intergatories. Maloni. -- 

Speak , 
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Speak, Iachimo ; I had you down, and might 
Have made you finifti. 

Jack. I am down again : 

But now my heavy confcience finks my knee, [kneels. 

As then your force did. Take that life, ’bcfeech you. 

Which I fo often owe : but, your ring firft ; 

And here the bracelet of the trueft princefs. 

That ever fwore her faith. > 

Pcft. Kneel not to me : 

The power that I have on yoa, is to Ipare you ; 

The malice towards you,' to forgive you : Live, 

And deal with others better. 

Cym. Nobly doom’d :* 

We’ll learn our freenefs of a fon-in-law ; . 

Pardon’s the. word to all. 

Arv. Youholpus, fir, . , .. 

As you did mean indeed to be our brother ; 

Joy’d are we, that you are. 

Poji. Your fervant, princes. — Good my lord of Rome^ 

Call forth your foothfayer : As I flept, methought. 

Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back’d. 

Appear’d to me, with other fprightly Ihews 9 
Of mine own kindred : when I wak’d, I found 
This label on my bolbm j whofe containing 
Is fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that I can 
Make no colleftion of it * : let him Ihew 
His Ikill in the conftruflion. . J 
Luc. Philarmonus, — 

Sooth. Here, my good lord. 

Luc. Read, and declare the meaning. 

Sooth, [reads.] When as a lion's whelp Jhall, tohimfelf, 
unknown, without feeking find, and be embraced by a piece 
of tender air ; and when from a Jlately cedar Jhall be lopt 

9 —fprightly jhnoi — ] are ghoftly appearances. Stiiveks. 

1 Make no colle&ioa of it :] A collection is a corollary, a cmfequence 
deduced from premifes. So, in Sir John Davies’s poem on Tie Immor~ 

tality of the Jsoul s 

11 When /he, from fundry arts, one /kill doth draw j 
K G'ath’ring from divers fights, qne adl of warj 
** From many cafes like, one rule of law : 

“ Thefe her coltc&ions, not the fenl’es are.” Stxzvins. 

So, the Queen fays in hamlet : • , 

“ her fpecch is nothing, , .. . 

“ Yet the un/haped ufe of it doth move 
11 The hearers to collehmn." 

Wboje containing means, the contents of nubicb. Mason. 

H 4 branches. 
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branches, which, being dead many years, Jhall after rrvi'vt, 
he jointed to the old flock, and frejhly grow ; then Jhall 
Poilhumus end his mifcries, Britain be fortunate, and 
flourijb in peace and plenty. 

Thou, Leonatus, art the lion’s whelp ; 

The fit and apt conftruflion of thy name. 

Being Leo-natus, doth import fo much : 

The piece of tender air, thy virtuous daughter, [to Cym. 
Which we call mollis aer ; and mollis aer 
We term it mulier : which mulier, I divine. 

Is this moll cOnftant wife ; who, even now, 

Anfwering the letter of the oracle. 

Unknown to you, unfought, were clipp’d about 
With this moll tender air. 

Cym. This hath fome feeming. 

Sooth. The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, 

Perfonates thee : and thy lopt branches point 
Thy two fons forth : who, by Belarius itolen. 

For many years thought dead, are now reviv’d. 

To the rtujefliek cedar join’d j whofe iflue 
Promifes Britain peace and plenty. 

Cym. Well, 

My peace we will begin 1 : — And, Caius Lucius, 

Although the viflor, we fubmit to Caefar, 

And to the Roman empire ; promising 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were diffuaded by our wicked queen ; 

Whom heavens, in jullice, (both on her, and hers,) 

Have lay’d moll heavy hand 3 . 

Sooth, 

1 My ptact vie will begin I think it better to read : 
tly peace we will begin. — Johnson. 

3 Whom kVSvtH j, in jujllre, [tub on her, and bers,) 

Have lay'd mod heavy ham).] i. e. have lay’d mod heavy hand 
on. Thus Hite old dopy, and thus Shalcfptare certainly wrote, many 
fuch elliptical eaprefiions being found in his works. So, in the Rape of 
Lucrete I 

“ Only he hath an eye to gare on beauty, 

“ And dbtes on whom he looks [on], 'gainft law and duty. v 
Again, in K. Richard III. 

“ Men fliall deal uoadvifedty fortictirhes, 

“ Which after hours give It i hire to rrpent \of J 
Again, in the Winter's Tale t 

“ even as bad as tbofe, 

“ That vulgars give bolded titles [to].” 

Again, ibidem t 
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Sooth. The fingers of the powers above do tune 
The harmony of this peace. The vifion 
Which I made known to Lucius, ere the ftroke 
Of this yet fcarce-cold battle +, at this inftant 
Js full accomplifh’d : For the Roman eagle. 

From fouth to weft on wing foaring aloft, 

Leflen’d herfelf, and in the beams o’ the fun 
So vanifti’d : which fore-lhew’d, our princely eagle. 

The imperial Caefar, ihould again unite 
His favour with the radiant Cymbeline, 

Which lhines here in the weft. 

Cym. Laud we the gods ; 

And let our crooked fmokes climb to their noftrils 
From our bleft altars 1 Publifh we this peace 
To all our fubjedls. Set we forward : Let 
A Roman and a Britifh'enfign wave 
Friendly together : fo through Lud’s town march : 

And in the temple of great Jupiter 
Our peace we’ll ratify ; feal it with feafts. — 

Set on there : — Never was a war did ceafe. 

Ere bloody hands were walh’d, with fuch a peace 5 . 

[Exeunt: 


“ The queen is fpotlefs 

“ In that which you accufe her [of 
Again, in K. Henry VIII. 

“ — whoever the king removes, 

“ The cardinal inftantly will find employment [yirj.” 

Again, in Othello: 

“ What conjurations and what mighty magick 
“ I won his daughter [w itb]." 

Mr. Pope, inftead nf the lines in the text, fubftituted— 

On whom heaven j juftice (both on her and hers) 

Hath lay’d moll heavy hand. 

and this capricious alteration was adopted by all the fubfequent editors. • 

. . Malone. • 

* — this yet fcarce-cold battle,'] Old copy — -yet this. See. The cor- 
rettion was made by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

5 This play has many juft fentiments, fome' natural dialogues, and 
Ibme pleafing feenes, but they are obtained at the expence of' much in- - 
congruity. To remark the folly of the fiction, the abfurdity of the con- - 
du£t, the confufion of the names, and manners of different times, and 
the impoffibility of the events in any fyftem of life, were to wade criti- 
eifm upon unrefifting imbecility, upon faults too evident for deteftion, 
and too grofs for aggravation. Johnson. 

A book entitled IV effward for Smelt:, or the Waterman's fare of mad 
Merry Wefiern Wenches, wbofc Tongues albeit, like Bell-clappers, they 
never leave ringing, yet their Tales are fwett, and will much content you : 
Written by hinde Kite of King fine , — was publifhed at London in 1603 ; 

H' 5 and -< 
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and again, in ifiao. To the fecond tale in that volume Shakfpcare (Venn 
to have been indebted for two or three of the circumftances of Cymbclire. 
[Sec p. 3, n. I.} It is told by the Fithwife of Stand on tit Creett, and is 
as follows : 

“ In the troublcfome raigne of king Henry the Sixt, there dwelt in 
Waltam (not farre from London) a gentleman, which had to wife a 
creature moil beautiful!, fo that in her time there were few found that 
matched her, none at all that excelled her ; fo excellent were the gifts 
f hat nature had bellowed on her. In body was (he not onely fo rare and 
unparaleled, but alfo in her gifts of minde, fo that in this creature it 
feemed that Grace and Nature drove who Ihould excel! each ether in their 
gifts toward her. The gentleman, her huiband, thought himfclf fo 
happy in his chnife, that he believed, in choofing her, he bad tooke 
holde of that blefling which Heaven proftereth every man once in his life. 
Long did not this opinion hold for currant ; for in liis height of love he 
began fo to hate her, that he fought her death •. the caufe I will tell you. 

“ Having bufinetfe one day to London, he tooke his leave very kindly 
of his wife, and, accompanied with one man, he rode to London : being 
toward night, he tooke up his inne, and to be briefr, he went to fupper 
amongft other gentlemen. Amorgd other talkc at t 'hi', one tooke oc- 
calion to fpeake of women, and what excellent Creatures they were, fo 
long as they continued loyal to man. To whom anfsvered one, faying, 
This is truth, fir; fo is the divcll good fo long a*, he doth no harme, 
which is meaner : his goodnefs and women’s -loyal tie .will come both in 
one yeere ; but it is fo farre oft’, that none in this age fliu.il live to fee it. 

“ This gentleman loving his wife dearely, and knowing her to be free 
from this uncivil! generall taxation of women, in her behalf, (aid, Sir, 
you are too bitter againft the fexe of women, and doe ill, for fome one’s 
fake that hath proved falfe to you, to taxe the gcneralitic of women- 
Jcinde with lightnefte ; and but I would not be counted ur.civill amongft 
"thefe gentlemen, I would give you the reply that approved untruth de- 
ferveth you know my meaning, fir ; conftrue my words as you plcafe. 
Excufe me, gentlemen, if I be uncivil ; I anfwere in the behalfe of 
one who is as .free from difioyaltie as is the’funnc from darknes, or the 
fire from cold. Pray, fir, fold the other, fincc v.-ee arc oppofite in opi- 
nions, let us rather talke like lawyers, that wee may 'be quickly friends 
againe, than like fouldiers, which end their words with blows. Per- 
haps this woman that you anfwer for, is chafte, ’buryer againft her wiH.; 
for many women are honeft, ’caufe they have not the meanes and op- 
portunity to be di(honeft ; fo is a thief true in prifon, becaufe he hath 
nothing to deal*. Had I but opportunity and knew this fame faint you 
ft) adore, I would pawne my life and whole ellate, in a fiiort while to 
bring you fome' manifeft token of her difioyaltie. Sir, you are young in 
the knowledge of women’s flights ; your want of experience makes you 
too credulous : therefore be not abitfed. This Speech of his made the 
gentleman more out of patience than before, fo that with much adoe he 
held himfelfe from oft'ering violence J but his anger heing a little over, he 
fold, — Sir, I doe verily bcleeve that this vaine fpeech of yours procccdcth 
rather from a loofe and ill-manner’d minde, than of any experience you 
have had of women’s loofenefs : and’fince you think yourfelfe fo cunnirg 
in that divcllifii art of corrupting women’s chaftitic, 1 will lay down here 
a hundred pounds, againft which you (hall lay fifty pounds, and b-fore 
thefe gentlemen I promife you, if that within a month’s fpace you bring 
me any token of this gentlewoman’s difioyaltie, (for whofc fake I have 
. - fpoken 
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fpoken In the behalt'e of all women,) I doe freely give you leave to injoy 
the fame; conditionally, you not performing it, I may enjoy your mo- 
ney. If that it be a match, fpeake, and 1 will acquaint you where /he 
dwc-lleth : and befides I vow, as I am a gentleman, npt to give her notice 
•f any fuch intent that is toward her. Sir, quoth the man, your proffer 
is faire, and 1 accept the fame. So the money was delivered in the 
oaft of the houfe his hands, and the litters by were witneffes ; fo drink- 
ing together like friends, they went every' man to his chamber. The 
next day this man, having knowledge of the place, rid thither, leaving ■ 
the gentleman at the inne, who being allured of his wife’s chaftitle, 
made no other account but to winne the wager ; but it fell out other- ’ 
wife : for the other vowed either by force, policie, or free will, to get 
fome jewell or other toy from her, which was enough to perfuade the 
gentleman that he was a cuckold, and win the wiger he had laid. This 
viilaine (for hee delerved no better ftile) lav at Waltam a whole day be- 
fore he came to the light of her; at laft he efpyed her in the fields, to 
whom he went, and killed her (a thing no model! woman can deny) ; 
after his falutation, he laid. Gentlewoman, I pray, pardon me, if 1 have 
becne too bold : I was intreated by your hulband, which is at London, (I 
riding this way) to come and fee you ; by ms lie hath feat his commends 
to you, with a kind 'intreat that you would not be difeontented for his long 
abfence, it being forious bufinel’s that keepes him from your fight. The 
gentlewoman very modelllie bade him welcome, thanking him for his 
kindnes ; withal! telling him that her hulband might command her pa- 
tience fo. long as he pleafed. Then intreated Ihce him to walke home- 
ward, where lhe gave him fuch entertainment as was fit for a gentleman, 
and her hulband’s friend. 

“ In the time of his abiding at her houfe, he oft Would have fingletf 
her in private talke, but (he perceiving the lame, (knowing it to be a 
thing not fitting a model! woman,) would never co ne in his fight but at 
meales, and then were there fo many at boord, that it was no time for to 
talke of love-matters : therefore he law he mud accomplllh his defire 
lame other way; which he did in this manner. He having laine two 
nights at her houfe, and perceiving her to bee free from lullful defires, 
the third night he fained himfelfe to bee fomething ili, and !o went to 
bed timelier than he was wont. When he was alone in his chambfel, 'be 
began to thinke with himfelfe that it was now time to do that which he 
determined : for if he tarried any longer, they might havccaslfe to think 
that he came for fome ill intent, and waited opportunity' to execute the 
fame : therefore he refolvcd to doc fomething that night,' that might win 
him the wager, or utterly bring him in defpaire of the fame. With this 
aefolution he went to her chamber, which was bat a palre of ffaires from 
his, and finding the daore open, he went in, placing himfclf under the 
bed. Long had. he not lyrtc there, but in came the gentlewoman with her 
maiden; who, having been at prayers with her houlhold, was going to 
bed. She preparing hcrfclfe . to bedward, laid' her head-tyre and t'rtofe 
jewels file ware, on a little table thereby : at length he perceived her to . 
put off a little crucifix of gold, Which, dayly lhe Wore next to her heart ; 
this jewell he thought fiitelt for. his turne, and th.refore obferved where 
lhe did lay the fame. 

“ At length the gentlewoman, having untyred her felfe. Went to bed ; . 
her maid then bolting of the doore, tooke the candle, and went to bed in 
a withdrawing roome, onely feparated. with arras. This viilaine lay Hilt 
under the bed, liltening if .hcc could heare that the gentlewoman llept ti 

at 
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at length he might hear her draw her breath long ; then thought hee all 
lure, and like a cunning villaine role without noife, going ftraight to the 
table, where finding of the crucifix, he lightly went to the dnore, which 
he cunningly unbolted : ail this performed he with fo little noife, that 
neither the miftrefs nor the maid heard him. Having gotten into his 
chamber, he wilhed for day that he might carry this jewell to her huf- 
band, as figne of his wife's difioyaltie ; but feeing his wifnes but in vaine, 
he laid him downe to llecpe : happy had (lie bcene, had his bed proved 
his grave. 

“ In the morning fo foone as the folkes were ftirring, he rofe and 
went to the horfe-keeper, praying him to helpe him to his liorfe, telling 
him that he had tooke his leave of his miftris the laft night. Mounting 
his horfe, away rode he to London, leaving the gentlewoman in bed j 
who, when ihe rofe, attiring herfelfe haftily, (’caufe one tarried to fpeake 
with her,) miffed not her crucifix. So paffed fire the time away, as fhe 
was wont other dayes to doe, no whit troubled in minde, though much 
forrow was toward her ; oncly ihe fecraed a little difeontented that her 
gheft went away fo unmannerly, ihe ufing him fi> kindrly. So leaving 
her, I will fpeake of him, who the next morning was betimes at Lon- 
don ; and coming to the inne, hee alked for the gentleman who was then 
in bed, but he quickly came down to him ; who feeing him returned fo 
fuddenly, hee thought hee came to have leave to rcleafe himfclfe of his 
wager ; but this chanced otherwife, for having faluted him, he faid in this 
manner : — Sir, did not I tell you that you were too yong in experience 
of women’s fubtiltics, and that no woman was longer good than till ihe 
had caufe, or time to do ill ? This you believed not ; and thought it a 
thing fo unlikely, that you have given me a hundred pounds for the know- 
ledge of it. In brief, know, your wife is a woman, and therefore a 
wanton, a changeling : — to confirm that I fpeake, fee here ((hewing him 
the crucifix) ; know you this ? If this be not fufiicieut proofe, I will 
fetch you more. 

“ At the fight of this, his bloud left h’rs face, running to comfort his 
faint heart, which was ready to breake at the fight of this crucifix, which 
he knew (he alwayes woie next her heart ; and therefore he mult (as he 
thought) goc fomething neere, which dole fo private a jewell. But re- 
membering himfelfe, he chceres his Tpirits, feeing that was fufficient 
proofe, and he had wonne the wager, which he commanded (hould be 
given to him. Thus was the poore gentleman abufed, who went into his 
chamber, and being weary of this world, (feeing where he had put onely 
his truft he was deceived,) he was minded to fall upon his fword, and fo 
end all his miferies at once : but his better genius perfuaded him contrary, 
and not fo, by laying violent hand on himfclfe, to leap into the divei’s 
mouth. Thus being in many mindes, but refolving no one thing, at laft 
he concluded to punifli her with death, which had deceived his truft, and 
himfelfe utterly to forfake his houfe and lands, and follow the fortunes of 
king Henry. To this intent, he called his man, to whom he faid,— 
George, thou knoweft I have ever held thee deare, making more account 
nf thee than thy other fcllowes ; and thou haft often told me that thou 
diddeft owe thy life to me, which at any time thou wouldeft be ready to 
render up to doe me good. True, fir, anfwered his man, I faid no more 
then, than I will now at any time, whenfoever you plcafe, performe. 
I believe thee, George, replyed he ; bat there is no fuch need : I onely 
Would have thee doe a thing for me, in which is no great danger ; yet the 
profit which thou (halt have thereby (hall amount to my wealth. For die 

love 
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love that thou beared to me, and for thy own good, wilt thou do this ? 
Sir, anfwcred George, more for your love than any reward, I will doe 
it, (and yet money makes many men valiant,) pray tell me what it is ? 
George, laid his mailer, this it is 5 thou mull goe home, 'praying thy 
mi lire fs to meet me halt'e the way to London ; but having her by the 
way, in feme private place kill her : 1 mean as I fpcake, kill her, I fay j 
this is my command, which thou haft promifed to performe $ which if 
thou performed not, I vow to kill thee the next time thou- corned in my 
fight. Now for thy reward, it (hall be this Take my ring, and when 
thou haft done my command, by .virtue of it, doe thou aflume my place 
till my rcturne, at which time thou fhalt know what my reward is ; till 
then govern my whole eftate, and for thy millrefs’ abfenee and my own, 
make what excufe thou pleafe ; fo be gone. Well, fir, faid George, 
fince it is your will, though unwillingly I am to do it, yet I will performe 
it. So went he his way toward Waitam ; and his mailer prgfently rid 
to the court, where hee abode with king Henry, who a little before was 
inlarged by the earle of Warwicke, and placed in the throne againe. 

“ George being come to Waitam, did his dutie to his miftris, whs 
wondered to fee him, and not her hulband, for whom Ihe demanded of 
George ; he anfwered her, that he was at Enfield, and did requeft her to 
meet him there. To which lhee willingly agreed, and prelently rods 
with him toward Enfield. At length, they being come into a by-way, 
George began to fpeake to her in this manner: Miftris, 1 pray you tell 
me, what that wife deferves, who through fome lewd behaviour of hers 
hath made her hulband to negledl his eftates, and meanes of life, feeking 
by all meanes to dye, that he might be free from the lhame which her 
wickednelfc hath purchafed him ? Why, George, quoth lhee, haft thou 
met with fome fuch creature ? Be it whomfoever, might I be her judge, 
1 thinke her worthy of death. How thinkeft thou ? ’Faith miftris, faid 
he, I think fo too, and am fo fully perfuaded that her offence deferves 
that punilhment, that I purpofe to be executioner to fuch a one myfelfe : 
Miftris, you are this woman ; you have fo offended my mailer, (you 
know bell, how, yourfelfe,) that he hath left his houfe, vowing never to 
fee the fame till you be dead, and I am the man appointed by him to kill 
you. Therefore thofe words which you mean to utter, fpeake them pre- 
fently, for I cannot Hay. Poor gentlewoman, at the report of thefe un- 
kinde words (ill del'erved at her hands) (he looked as one dead, and ut- 
tering aboundance of teares, (he at laft fpake thefe words : And can it 
be, that my kindnes and loving obedience hath merited no other reward 
at his hands than death ? It cannot be. I know thou onely tryell me, 
how patiently I would endure fuch an unjuft command. I’le tell thee 
heere, thus with body proftrate on the earth, and hands lift up to hea- 
ven, I would pray for his prefervation ; thofe (hould be my woril words : 
for death’s fearful vifage Ihewes pleafant to that foule that is innocent. 
Why then prepare yourfelfe, faid George, for by heaven I doe not jell. 
With that Ihe prayed him (lay, faying, — And is it fo ? Then what (hould 
I defire to live, having loft his favour, (and without offence) whom I 
fo dearly loVed, and in whofe fight my happineffe did confift ? Come, let 
me die. Yet George, let me have fo much favour at thy hands, as to 
commend me in thefe few words to him : Tell him, my death I willingly 
imbrace, for I have owed him my life (yet no otherwife but by a wife’s 
obedience) ever fince I -called him hulband ; but that I am guilty of the 
lead fault toward him, I utterly deny ; and doe, at this hour of my death, 
defire that Heaven would pour down vengeance upon me, if ever I of- 
• ■ fended 
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fended him in thought. Intreat him that he would not fpeake aught that 
were ill on mee, when I am dead, for in good troth I have deferved none. 
’IVay Heaven blefle him ; I am prepared now, ftrike pr’ythee home, and 
kill me and my gricfes atxmce. 

“ George, feeing this, could not with-hold himfclfe from (bedding 
teares, and with pitie he let fall his fword, faying, — Miftris, that 1 have' ’ 
ufed you fo roughly, pray pardon me, for J was commanded fo by my * 
mailer, who hath vowed, if I let you live, to kill me. But 1 being per- 
fwaded that you are innocent, I will rather undergoe the danger of his 
tvrath than to llaine my hinds with the bbud of your cl-.ere and Ipotlefl'e 
bred : yet let me intreat you fo much, that you would not come in h : s 
fight, leil in his rage he turne your butcher, but live in fome difgtiife, - 
till time have opened the taufe ot his miftruft, and lhewed you guiitkfl’e ; 
which, I hope, will not be long. 

“ To this (he willingly- granted, being loth to die caufelefle, and 
tlianked him for his kindnelfej fo parted they both, having teares in 
their eyes. George went home, where he (hewed his mailer’s ring, far - 
tire government of the houfe till his matter and miftris returne, which he 
faid lived a while at London, ’caufe the time was fo trouhlefome, and •*" 
that was a place where they were more fecure than in the country. This 
his fellowes believed, and were obedient to his will ; amongfl whom hee 
ufed himfclfe fo kindcly that he iiad all their loves. This noorc gentle- 
woman (miftris of the houfe) in (hort time got man’s apparell far her 
difguife; fo wandered (lie up and downe the countrey, for (he cgnid get . 
no fervice, becaufe the time was fo da"gt rcus that no man knew whom he 
might truft : onely (he maintained hcrlelie with the price of thofe jewels 
which (he had, ail which (he fold. At the tall, being cuite out of mo- 
ney, and having nothing left (which (he could well (pare) to make money 
of, (he refolved rather to ftarve than fo -much to di bale herfelfe to becorrie 
a beggar. With this rcloiution (he went to a folitary place befide Yorke, , 
where (he lived the fpacc of two dayes on heai bs, and luch things as (he 
could there finde. 

“ In this time jt chanced that king Edward, becing come out of 
France, and lying thereabout with the ("mail forces hee had, came that - 
way with fome two or three noblemen, with an intent to difeover if any 
ambufties were laid to take him at an advantage. He feeing there this 
gentlewoman, whom he fuppefed to be. a boy, atked her what (he was, ' 
and what (he made there in that private place ? To whom (hee very wifely 
and modeftly withall, anfwcrcd, that (he was a poore boy, whofe bringing 
up had bin better than her outward parts then (lie wed, but at that time (he 
was both ftiendlefle and comfoi tle-lfe, by, rrafon of the late wane. He 
being moved to fee one fo well featured as (he was, to want, entertained 
her for one of his pages; to v.hom (he (hewed herfelfe 16 dutifull and 
loving, that in (hort time (lie bad his love above all her fellows. -Still fol- . 
lowed (he the fortunes of K. Edward, hoping at lall (as not long alter it 
did fall out) to be reconciled to her huiband. - 

- «« After the battell at Barnet, where K-. Edward ■ got the bell, (he . 
going up and downe amongft the flaine men, to know whether her huf- 
Sand, which was on K. Henrie’s fide, was dead or efcaped, happened to 
~fc the other who had been her gheft, lying there for dead. She reiuem- 
'oring him, and thinking him to he one whom her huiband loved, went 
tj him, and finding him not.dead, (he caufed one to helpe her with him 
to a houfe there-b) ; where opening his bred to ekefle his wounds, lhe 
• pied her crucifix, at fight of which her heart was joyfull, hoping by 

this 
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tills to find him that was the original! of her difgracc : for fhe remem- 
bering hcrfelfe, found that /he had loft that crucifix ever fince that morn- 
ing he departed from her houfe fo fuddenly. But faying nothing of it at 
that time, fhe caufed him to be carefully looked unto, and brought up to 
London after her, whither fhe went with the king, carrying the crucifix 
with her. 

On a time, when he was a little recovered, fhe went to him, giving 
him the crucifix which fhe had taken from abiut his nccke ; to whom he 
faid, “ Good gentle youth, keep the fame ; for now in my mifery of 
ficknes, when the fight of that pifture fhoutd be mod comfortable, it -is- 
to me mod uncomfortable ; and breedeth- fuch horrour in my conference, 
when I think how wrongfully I got the fame,, that fo long as I fee it 1 (hall 
never be iii red. Now knew fhe that he was the man that caufed the re- 
paration ’twixt her hulband and her felfe ; ycr faid fhe nothing, ufing him 
as refpedtively as fhe had before : onely (he caufed tire man in whofe 
houfe he lay, tn remember the words he had fpoken concerning the cru- 
■ cifix. Not long after, fhe being alone, attending on the king, befeeched ' 
his grace to doe her judice on a villain that had bin the caufe of ail the 
mifery fhe had fudered. He loving her, above all his other pages, mad 
dearly, faid, “ Edmund, (for fo fhe had named hcrfelfe,) thou /halt 
have what right thau wilt on thy enemy; czufc him to be fent for, and 
4 will be thy judge my feife.” She being glad of this, with the king’s 
authority fent for her hufband, whom fhe heard was one of the prifoners 
that was taken at the battel of Barnet ; fhe appointing the ether, now 
recovered, to be at the court the fame rime. They being both come,- 
but not one feeing of the other, the king font for the wounded man into' 
the prefence ; before whom the page afkcd how he came by the crucifix.- 
He tearing that his villainy would come forth, denyed the words he had 
laid before his oad, affirming he bought it. With that, fhe called in 
th« oad of the houfe where he lay, bidding him boldly fpeake what he 
hud heard this man fay concerning the crucifix. The cait then tnld the 
king, that in the prefence of this page he heard him intreat that the cru- 
cifix might be taken from his fight, for it did wound his Conference, to 
thinke how wrongfully he had gotten the lame. Thefc words did the 
page averre ; yet he utterly denyed the fame, affirming that he bought it, 
and if that he did fpeake fuch words in his fickncfle, they proceeded from 
■ the lightneffe of his braine, and were untruthes. 

“ She feeing this villain’s impuder.cy, font for her hu/band in, to 
whom fhe (hewed the crucifix, laying, Sir, doe you know this ? Yes, 
-snfwered hee, but would God I ne’re had knowne the owner of it ! it 
was my wife’s, a woman virtuous, till this divill (fpaaking to the other) 
did corrupt her purity,— who brought me this crucifix as a token of her 
tnconftancie. 

“ With that the king faid, Sirra, now are you found to be a knave. 
Did you not, even now, affirme you bought it ? To whom he anfwered 
.with fearfull countenance, And it like your grace, I faid fo, to preferve 
this gentleman’s honour, and his wife’s, which by my telling of the truth, 

. would have been much indamaged ; for indeed fhe, being a focrct friend 
of mine, gave me this as a teftimony of her love. 

“ The gentlewoman, not being able longer to cover her felfe in that 
difguife, faid, “ And it like your niajtlly, give mee leave to fpeake, 
and you lhall feeme make this villain confefle how he hath abufed that 
good gentleman. The king having given her leave, fhe faid, 11 Firft, 
fir, you confeflcd before your call and my felfe, that you had wrongfully 

got 
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got this jewell ; then before his majeftie you affirmed you bought it ; fo 
denying your former words : Now you have denyed that which you fo 
boldly affirmed before, and faid it was this gentleman’s wife’s gift. With 
his majeftie’s leave I fay, thou art a villtune, and this is likewife falfe.” 

With that Ihe difcovered her felfe to be a woman, faying — “ Hadft thou, 
villaine, ever any {trumpet's favour at my hands ? Did I, for any {infull 
pleafure I received from thee, beftow this on thee ? Speake, and if thou 
have any goodnefs left in thee, fpeak the truth.” 

“ With that, he being daunted at her fudden fight, fell on his knees 
before the king, befeeching his grace to be mertifull unto him, for he 
had wronged that gentlewoman. Therewith told he the king of the 
match betweene the gentleman and him felfe, and how he ftole the cru- 
cifix from her, and by that meanes perfuaded her hufband that {he was a 
whore. The king wondered how he durft, knowing God to be juft, com- 
mit fo great a villainy ; but much more admired he to fee his page to turn 
a gentlewoman. But ceafing to admire, he faid — “ Sir, (fpeaking to her 
hulband,) you did the part of an unwife man to lay fo foolifh a wagerj 
for which offence the remembrance of your folly is punifhment inough } 
but feeing it concerns me not, your wife {hall be your judge.” With 
that Mrs. Dorrill, thanking his majeftie, went to her hufband, faying, 

“ Sir, all my anger to yeu I lay down with this kifTe.” He wondering 
all this while to fee this ftrange and unlooked-for change, wept for joy, 
defiring her to tell him how {he was preferved ; wherein {he fatisfied him 
at full. The king was likewife glad that he had preferved this gentlewo- 
man from wilfull famine, and gave judgment on the other in this man- ^ 

ner That he ihould reftore the money treble which he had wrongfully 
got from him ; and fo was to have a yeere’s imprifonment. So this gen- 
tleman and his wife went, with the king’s leave, lovingly home, where 
they were kindely welcomed by George, to whom for recompence he gave 
the money which he received : fo lived they after in great content.” 

Maloni. 
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A SONG, fung by Guiderius and Arviragus over Fidelc, 
fuppofed to be dead. 

By Mr. William Collini. 

i. 

T i fair Fidelc’s graffy tomb , 

Soft maids and ‘village hinds J, hall bring 
Each opening fweet, of earlief bloom , 

And rifle all the breathing fpring. 


2 . 

No wailing ghoft Jhall dare appear 

T j vex with Jhrieks this quiet grove ; 

But Jhepherd lads ajfemble here. 

And melting virgins own their love. 

3 * 

No wither'd witch Jhall here be feev. 

No goblins lead their nightly crew : 

The female fays Jhall haunt the green , 
And drefs thy grave with pjarly dew. 

4 * 

The red-breaft oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid. 

With hoary mofs, and gather'd flowers. 
To deck the ground where thou art laid . 


5 * 

When howling winds, and beating rain. 
In tempcfls Jhake the fylvan cell ; 

Or midfl the chace on every plain. 

The tender thought on thee Jhall dwell. 

6 . 

Each lonely fcene Jhall thee reftore ; 

For thee the tear be duly ■ Jhed : 

Belov' d, till life could charm no more ; 
And mourn'd till pity's felf be dead. 
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Earl of Glofter. 

Edgar, Son to Glofter. 
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Cordelia, j 

Knights, attending on the King, Officers, Meffingert, 
Soldiers, and Attendants. 


SCENE, Britain. 



KING LEAR* 


ACT I. SCENE I. 

A Room of fate in King Lear’s Palace. 

Enter Kent, Gloster, and Edmund. 

Kent. I thought, the king had more affefted the duke of 
Albany, than Cornwall. 

Gle. 

* The (lory of this tragedy had found its way into many ballads and 
bther metrical pieces ; yet Shakfpeare fcems to have been more indebted 
to the True Chronicle Hiftory of King Lcir and his ‘Three Daughters , Go- 
tnrill, Ragan, and Cordell's, 1605, (which I have already published at 
the end of a coliedtion of the quarto copies,) than to all the other perfor- 
mances together. It appears from the books at Stationers’ Hall, that 
feme play on this fubjedt was entered by Edward White, May 14, 1594. 
“ A booke cntituled. The mofte famous Chronicle Hyjiorie of Leire King 
of England, and his three Daughters .” A piece with the fame title is 
entered again, May 8, 1605 ; and again Nov. 26, 1607. See the ex- 
tracts from thefe Entries at the end of the Prefaces, &c. From The 
Mirrour for Magiflrates, 1587, Shakfpeare has, howjever, taken the hint 
for the behaviour of the Steward, and the reply of Cordelia to her father 
concerning her future marriage. The epifode of Glofter and his fons muft 
have been borrowed from Sidney’s Arcadia, as I have not found the leaft 
trace of it in any other work. I have referred to thefe pieces, whenever 
eur author feems more immediately to have followed them, in the courfe 
of my notes on the play. For the firft King Lear, fee likewife She old 
Plays on which Shakfpeare founded. See. publilhed for S. Lcacroft, Cha- 
ring'- Crofs. 

The reader will alfo find the ftory of King Lear, in the fecond book and 
the 10th canto of Spenfer’s Faery i$u con, and in the 15th chapter of the 
third book of Warner’s Albion's England, 1602. 

The whole of this play, however, could not have been written till 
after 1603. Harfnet’s pamphlet to which it contains fo many references, 
(as will appear in the notes) was not publilhed till that year. 

Stiiveni. 

Camden, in his Remains, (p. 306, edit. 1674.] tells a fimilar ftory to 
this of Lcir or Lear, of Ina king of the Weft Saxons ; which, if the 
thing ever happened, probably was the real origin of the fable. See under 
the head of Wife Speeches. Pzucy. 

The ftory told by Camden in his Remaines, 4to. 1605, is this : 

“ Ina, king of Weft Saxons, had three daughters, of whom upon a 
time he demanded whether they did love him, and fo would do during 
their lives, above all other : the two elder fware deepely they would ; the 
youngeft, but the wifeft, told her father flatly, without flattery, that al- 
beit (he did love, honour, and reverence him, and fo would whilft file 
lived, as much as nature and daughter by dutie at the uttermoft could ex- 

peft. 
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Glo. It did always feem fo to us : but now, in the divi— 
fion of the kingdom 1 , it appears not which of the dukes 
he values molt; for equalities are fo weigh’d 3 , that cu- 
riofity in neither * can make choice of either’s moiety 5 . 

Kent » 

pcdi, yet Jhe did think flat one day it would come to paJJe that Jhe Jhould 
affcEl anotLer more fervently , meaning her hujbar.d , when fie were married \ 
who being made cne flelh with her, as God by commandement had told, 
and nature had taught her, ihc was to cleave faft to, fopfaking father and 
mother, kiff’e and ktnne. [Anonymous.] One referreth this to the daugh- 
ters of king Lcir.” 

It is, I think, more probable that Shakfpeare had this paflage in his 
thoughts, when he wrote Cordelia's reply concerning her future marriage, 
than '1 he Mirrcur for Magiftrates, as Camden's book was publifficd re- 
cently before he appears to have compofed this play, and that portion of it 
which is entitled Wife Speeches, where the foregoing paflage is found, 
furni/hed him with a hint in Corklar.us. 

The ftory of King Leir ar.d his three daughters was originally told by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, from whom Holinlhed tranferibed it ; and in lus 
Chronicle Shakfpeare had certainly read it, as it occurs not far fram that 
of Cymbeline ; though the old play on the fame fubjedt probably firfl fug- 
gefted to him the idea of making it the ground-woik of a tragedy. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth fays, that Leir, \vho was the cldeft fon of Bla- 
dud, “ nobly governed his country for fixty years.” According to that 
hiftorian, he died about 8co years before the birth of Chrift. 

The name of Loir’s youngeft daughter, which in Geoffrey’s hiffory, 
m Holinlhed, *Fi be Mirroter Jor Magif rates, and the old anonymous play, 
is Cord (i/ia, Cord'd a, or Cordelia, Shakfpeare found foftened into Cordelia 
by Spenfcr in his Second Book, Canto X. The names of Edgar and Ed- 
mund were probably fuggrftcd by Holinlhed. Sec his Chronicle, Vul. I. 
p. 122 : “ Edgar, the fon of Edmund, brother of Athelllane,” &c. 

This tragedy, 1 believe, was written in 1605. See An Attempt to 
pf certain the order of Shakfpeare* s plays , Vol. I. 

As the epifode of Glofter and his fons is undoubtedly formed on the ftory 
of the blind king of Paphlagonia in Sidney’s Arcadia, I ftull l'ubjoin it, 
at the end of the play# Malone# 

2 — in the dlvifion of the kingdom, ] There is fimething of obfeurity 
or inaccuracy in tills preparatory feene. The king has already divided 
his kingdom, and yet when he enters he examines his daughters, to 
difeover in what proportions he fhnuld divide it. Perhaps Kent and 
Glofter only were privy to his drfign, which he ftill kept in his own 
hands, to be changed or performed as fubfequent rcafons Ihould determine 
him. Johnson. 

3 — equalities,] So, the firft quartos ; the folio reads — qualities, 

Johnson. 

Either may ferve ; but of the former I find an inftance in th” Flower 
of Fricndjhip, 1568: “After this match_ made, and equalities con- 
lidrred,” &c. Stekvins. 

4 — - that curi fity in neither— ] Curiojity is fcrupuloufncfs, or cap- 
tioufnefs. So, in the 'Faming of a Shrno, Adi IV. fc. iv* 

“ For curious I cannot be with you.” Stiivens. 

3 — of eitker's moiety.] The ftridi fenfe of the word moiety is half, one 
of two equal parts ; but Shakfpeare commonly ufes it for any part or dtvifion* 

44 Methinks 
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Kent . Is not this your fon, my lord ? 

Glo. His breeding, fir, hath been at my charge : I have 
fo often bluth’d to acknowledge him, that now I am brazed 
to it. ' 

Kent . I cannot conceive you. 

Glo. Sir, this young fellow’s mother could : whereupon 
file grew round-wombed ; and had, indeed, fir, a fon for 
her cradle, ere Ihe had a hulband for her bed- Do you 
finell a fault ? 

Kent . I cannot wilh the fault undone, the ifliie of it 
being fo proper*. , 

Glo. But I have, fir, a fon by order of law, fome year 
elder than this # , who yet is no dearer in my account ; 
though this knave came foruewhat faucilv into the world 
before he was fent for, yet was his mother fair ; the/e 
was good fport at his making, and the whorefon mult 
be acknowledged. — Do you know this noble gentleman, 
Edmund ? * • 

Edm. No, my lord, 

Glo. My lord of Kent : remember him hereafter as my 
honourable friend. . 

Edm. My fervices to your lordfiiip. 

Kent . I mull love you, and fue to know you better. 

Edm. Sir, I fhall lludy deferving. 

Glo. He hath been out nine years, and away he (halt 
• again : — The king is coming. [Trumpets' found within. 

Enter Lear., Cornwall, Albany, Goneril, Re- 
gan, Cordelia, and Attendants. 

Lear. Attend the lords of France and Burgundy, Glofter. 

Glo. I fhall, my liege. 

[Exeunt Gloster, WEdmvkd. * 

“ Methinks my moiety north from Burton here, 

* c In quantity equals not one of yours 
and here the dvvifion was ixto three parts. St f. evens. 

Heywood likewife ufes the word moiety as fynonimous to etny part or 
portion. “ I would unwillingly part with the greatefi moiety of my own 
nv.’ans and fortunes." Hifl, of Women, 1624. Malone. 

* — Le’r.g jo proper. ] i. e. handtome. Malone. 

6 — Jen e year elder than this ,] Some year, is an exprefiion ufed when 
we fpeak indefinitely • St £ eve n s. 

Lear. 
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Lear. Mean time we (hall exprefs our darker purpofe r . 
The map there®. — Know, that we have divided. 

In three, our kingdom : and ’tis our fall intent 9 
To (hake all cares and bufmefs from our age 1 ; 

Conferring them on younger ftrengths *, while we 1 
Unburden’d crawl toward death. — Our fon of Cornwall, 
And you, our no lefs loving fon of Albany, 

We have this hour a conftant will * to publifh 
Our daughters’ feveral dowers, that future (Irife 
May be prevented now. The princes, France and Bur* 
gundy. 

Great rivals in our youngell daughters’ love, 

Long in our court have made their amorous fojourn. 

And here are to be anfwer’d. — Tell me, my daughters, 
(Since now 5 we will dived us, both of rule, 

Intered of territory, cares of date,) 

Which of you, (hall we fay, doth love us mod ? 

That we our larged bounty may extend 

i 

1 —exprefs cur darker purpofe.'] Darter, for more fecret j not for 
indiredl, oblique. Warburton. 

This word may admit a further explication. JVe fkall exprefs cur 
darker purpofe : that is, we have already made known in fotnc mea- 
fure our defign of parting the kingdom ; we will now difeover what 
<ias not been told before, the reafons by which we fhall regulate the 
partition. This interpretation will juftify or palliate the exordial dia- 
logue. Johnson. 

8 ‘The map there.] So the quartos. The folio reads — Give me the map 
there. Malone. 

9 — and 'tis cur fad intent — ] Daft is the reading of the firft folio, and, 
I think, the true reading. Johnson. 

Our faft intent is our determined refolution. The quartos have— our 
fifi intent. Malone. 

* — from cur age ;] The quartos read— of our fate. Steevxns. 

2 Conferring them on younger ftrengths,] is the reading of the folio j 
the quartos read — Confirming them on younger years. Steevens. 

3 — ‘while we, &c.] From while we, down to prevented now, is 
omitted in the quartos. Steevens. 

a — conftant will — ] feems a confirmation of fajl intent. Johnson. 

C enfant is firm, determined. Ccnfant will is the certa voluntas of 
Virgil. The fame epithet is ufed with the fame meaning in the Mer- 
chant of Venice : 

' “ elfe nothing in the world 

“ Could turn fo much the conftitution 
“ Of any confant man.” Steevens. 

5 Since now, Sec. J Thefe two lines are omitted in the quartos. 

Steevens. 

Where 
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Where merit doth mod challenge it 6 . — Goneril, 

Our eldeft-born, fpeak firlt. 

Ct on. Sir, I 

Do love you more than words can wield the matter. 

Dearer than eye-light, fpace and liberty ; 

Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare ; 

No lefs than life 7 , with grace, health, beauty, honour: 

As much as child e’er lov’d, or father found. 

A love that makes breath poor, and fpeecii unable ; 

Beyond all manner of fo much I love you®. 

Cor. Wnat lhall Cordelia do® i Love, and be lilent. 

[sl/idc. 

Lear. Of all thefe bounds, even from this line to this. 
With lhadowy foreds and with champains rieh’d'. 

With plenteous rivers and wide-fkirted meads. 

We make thee lady : To thine and Albany’s ifiue 

6 Where merit doth meji challenge it. ] Thus the quartos. The fbiie 
read? lefs intelligibly t 

Where nature doth with merit challenge. Malone. 

" Gon. Sir, I 

Do love you more than “Words can “wield the matter,— 

No lefs than life,] So, in Holinlhcd : “ — he fi.lt aficed GonorilU 
the elded, how well (he loved him ; who calling hir gods to rccorJ, pro- 
tefted that fhe loved him more than her onvn life, which by right and rea- 
fon (hould be moil deere unto hir. With which anfwer t'.ie father being, 
well pleated, turned to the fecond, and demanded of hir how well (he 
laved him ; who anfwered (confirming hir faieings with great other,) that 
(he loved him more than toong could exprelie, and farre above all other 
creatures of the world. 

Then called he his younged daughter Cordeilla before him, and afkcd 
hir, what account (he made of him unto w.iom (lie made this anfwer as 
folfoweth : Knowing the great love and fjthcrlie realc that you haveal- 
waics born towards me, (for the which I mnie not anfwere you otherwils 
than I thinlce and as my confcience leadeth me,) I prated unto you that 1 
have loved you ever, and will continnuallic (while I live) love you as my 
natural father. And if you would more underdand of the love I bear 
you, afeertain your felfe, that fo much as you have fo much you are 
worth, and fo much 1 love you, and no more." Malone. 

? Beyond all manner of jo much — ] Beyond all allignable quantity. I 
love you beyond limits, and cannot fay it is fo much, for how much foever 
1 (hould name, it would yet be more. Johnson. 

v — do ?] So the quarto ; the folio has fpeak. Johnson. 

1 — and -with champains rich’d, 

IVitb plenteous rivers — ] Thefe words are omitted in the quartos. 
To rich is an obfolete verb. It is ufed by Tho. Dra.nt in his tra. illation of 
Horace’s Ep'fles, 1567 : 

“ To ritch his country, let his words iyke flowing water, fall.” 

Sole yens. 

Vol. XIII. I Be 
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Be this perpetual. — What fays our fecond daughter, 

Our dearell Regan, wife to Cornwall? Speak 1 . 

Reg. I am made of that felf metal as my filter 5 . 

And prize me at her worth 4 . In my true heart 
I find, fhe names my very deed of love ; 

Only fhe comes too lhort, — that I profefs 5 
Myfelf an enemy to all other joys. 

Which the molt precious fquare of fenfe poirdTes 8 ; 

And find, I am alone felicitate 
In your dear highncfs’ love. 

Cor. Then poor Cordelia ! \_Aftdc, 

Anc} yet not fo ; fmce, I am fure, my love’s 
More richer 7 than my tongue. 

Lear. To thee, and thine, hereditary ever. 

Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom ; 

No lefs in fpace, validity 8 , and pleafure, 

2 — Speak. Thus the quartos. This word is not in the folio. 

Malone. 

3 I am made, &c.] T hus the folio. The quarto reads. Sir, I am 
made of the felf-Jatne metal that my ftjier is. Stievens. 

4 And prize me at her worth.] i believe this pali'age ihould rather be 
pointed thus : 

And prize me at her ’tvortb, in my true heart 
J find, fhe names. See. 

That is. And fo may you prize me at her worth, as in my true heart I 
find, that fhe names. See. TyAwhitt. 

> Only fhe comes too fioert ,—thisi I profefs, &c.] Only fhe falls lhort of 
roy affcttion to you, in that, i. e. inafmuch as, 1 profefs myfelf, &c. 
Thus the folio. The quartos read : 

Only Ihe came fhort, that I profefs, &c. 

Dr. Johnfon is of opinion that the conftruftion is, “ I find that ihe 
names my deed of love ; J find that 1 profefs," &c. 

Since 1 wrote the above, X have found that the paflage (truck Mr. 
Mafon in the fame light as it did me. Malone. 

6 fVhich the mojl precious fquare of fenfe pojffjis ;] Perhaps fquare 
means o.'ly conepajs, comprebenfion. Joh n eon. 

So, in a Pareenefis to the Prince, by lord Steriine, 1604 : 

“ The fquare of rcafon, and the mind’s clear eye." Steeveks. 

I believe that Shakfpeare ufes Jquare for the full complement of all the 
f n . Howards. 

7 More richer— J Thus the quartos. The folio has— More ponderous. 

Malone. 

8 No lefs in fpace, validity, — ] Validity, for worth, value j not for 
integrity, or good title. Warburton. 

So, in the Devil's Charter, 1607 ; “ The countenance of your friend 
is of lefs value than his cour.cel, yet both of very fnull validity." 

St e eve ns. 

Than 
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Than that confirm’d 9 on Goneri!.—- Now, onr joy ', 
Although the laft, not lead 1 ; to whofe young love 
The vines of France, and milk of Burgundy, 

Strive tp be interefs’d 3 ; what can you fay, to draw * 

A third more opulent than your fillers ? Speak. 

Cor. Nothing, my lord. 

Lear. Nothing 5 ? 

Cor. Nothing 5 . 

Lear. Nothing can come of nothing : fpeak again. 

Cor. Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth : I love your majefty 
According to my bond ; nor more, nor lefs. 

Lear. 'How, how, Cordelia 6 ? mend your fpeech a 
little, 

Left it may mar your fortunes. 

Cor. Good my lord. 

You have begot me, bred me, lov’d me : I 
Return thofe duties back as are right fit. 

Obey you, love you, and moft honour you. 

Why have my filters hulbands, if they fay, 

9 — confirm'd—] The folio reads, tonferr'd. Steevens. 

■ — Ntr.u, our joy,] Here the true reading is picked out of two es- 
pies. Batter’s quarto reads ! 

But now our jay, 

Although the laft, not leaft in our dear love. 

What can you fay to win a third, &c. 

The folio : 

— Now our joy, 

Although our laft, and leaft ; to whofe young love 
The vines of France, and milk of Burgundy, 

Strive to he int’refs’d. What can you fay, &c. Johnson. 

2 Although the lafi, not leajl, &c.] So, in the old anonymous play. 
King Leir lpeakiug to Mumford : 

“ — — “■ to thee laft of all ; 

“ Not greeted laft, ’caufe thy defert was fmall. Steevens. 
Again, in The Sfanijh Tragedy, written before 1593 : 

“ The third and lafi, nat leaf}, in our account.” Malone. 

3 Strive to he interefs’d ;] So, in the Preface to Drayton’s Polyolbimt : 
“ — 1 there is fcarce any of the nobilitie, or gentry of this land, but he 
is fome way or other by blood intereJJ'ed therein.” 

To interefi and to inttrrjfe', are not, perhaps, different fpellings of the 
fa '.re verb, but are two diftinft words though of the fame import ; the 
one being derived from the Latin, the other from the French mterejjer . 

Steevens. 

4 — to draw— ] The quarto reads— what can you fay, to tain. 

Steevens. 

5 Thefe two fpceches are wanting in the quartos. Steevens. 

8 How, how, Cordelia ?] Thus the folio. The quarto reads — Go to, 
goto. Steevens. 

I 2 They 
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They love you, all? Haply, when I fliall wed 7 . 

That lord, whofe hand mull take my plight, lhall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care, and duty : 

Sure, 1 (hall never marry like my fillers. 

To love my father all “ . 

Lear. But goes this with thy heart 9 ? 

Cer. Ay, good my lord. 

Lear. So young, and fo untender ' ? 

Car. So young, my lord, and true. 

Lear. Let it be fo, — Thy truth then be thy do.vcr : 

For, by the facred radiance of the fun ; 

The myfteries of Hecate *, and the night; 

By all the operations of the orbs. 

From whom we do exilt, and ceafe to be ; 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care. 

Propinquity and property of blood. 

And as a ttranger to my heart and nic 

1 — Haply, when J fka!l wed, &c.] So, in 1 be Mirn.ur far Ala- 
g'f rates, 1587, Cordila fays : 

“ — Nature fo doth bind and me compel! 

“ To love you as I ought, my father, well ; 

“ Yet Ihorrly 1 may chance, if fortune will, 

“ To find in heart to bear another more good will : 

“ Thus much I faid of nuptial loves that meant.” Steivfns. 

See alfo the quotation from Camden's Reir.cn.es , near the end of the 
firft note on this play. Malone. 

8 To love my father all.'] Thefe words are reftored from the firft 
edition, without which the lenfc was not complete. Port. 

» But goes this -with thy heart ?] Thus the quartos, and thus I have 
no doubt Sink Ip are wrote, this kind of inverfion occurring often in his 
plays, and in the contemporary w riters. So, in K. llenry VIII. 

“ —and make your houfe our Tower.” 

Again, in the Merchant of Venice s 

“ That many may be meant 

“ By the fool multitude.” 

See t ie note on the latter pillage in the ArrrNDtx. 

Till t ditor of the folio, not.uitderftandirg this kind of phiafeologv, 
fubfticuted the more common form — But goes thy heart with this ? as 
in the n at line he reads, Ay, my good lord, inlli ad of— Ay, good rtty 
lord , the leading of the quartos, and the conftant language of ihaklpeare. 

Malon r. 

* So yang, and fo untender f J So, in Shakfpcarc’s Venus as.d 
Adonis : 

“ Ah me, quoth Venus, young, and f unhind ? Malone. 

1 The myfteries of Hecate ,] The quartos have n ifirefs, the folio— 
vtiferies. The emendation was made by the editor i f the fccond folio, 
who likewife fubftituted of nations in the next line for operation, the 
reading of the original copies. Malone. 

Hold 
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Hold thee, from this, for ever 1 . The barbarous Scythian, 
Or he that makes his generation 4 meffes 
To gorge his appetite, (hall to my bofom 
Be as well neighbour’d, pitied, and reliev’d. 

As thou my (ometime daughter. 

Kent. Good my liege, — 

Liar. Peace, Kent ! 

Come not between the dragon and his wrath : 

I lov’d her moil s , and thought to let my reft 
On her kind nurfery. — Hence, and avoid my fight ! — 

[To Cordelia 6 . 

So be my grave my peace, as here I give 

Her father’s heart from her ! — Call France; — Who Airs ? 

Call Burgundy. — Cornwall, and Albany, 

With my two daughters’ dowers digell this third : 

Let pride, which (he calls plainnefs, marry her. 

I do invert you jointly with my power. 

Pre-eminence, and ail the large eifefts 

That troop with majefty. Ourfelf, by monthly courfe. 

With refer cation of an hundred knights, 

"By you to be furtain’d, (hall our abode 

Make with you by due turns. Only we ftill retain 7 

The name, and all the additions to a king 9 ; 

The livay, revenue, execution of the reft y . 

Beloved foils, be yours : which to confirm, 

This coronet part between you. [giving the crown. 

3 Hold tbit , from /ii,,—] i. r. from this tim-. Ste evens. 

4 — hit generation — J i. r. his children. Malone. 

5 I lov'd ber moj},] S > Hdinlhcd “ which daughters he greatly 
loved, but efpecially CardcilU, the youogcfl, farre above the two elder.” 

Malone. 

6 To Cordelia.] Rather, as the author of the Rmifal obfrrves, to 
Kent. For in the next words Lear l'eyds fur France and Burgundy to 
effer Cordelia without a dowry. Steevens. 

Surely fuch quick tra ditions or incon.filtcncies, which ever they are 
tailed, are perfectly fuited to Le it’s ch trader. 1 have no doubt that the 
direction now given is right. Kent has hitherto faid .nothing that could 
extort even from the cholerick king fo harfh a fentence, having only in- 
ter poled in the milieit manner; “ Good my lie?!,"—. Afterwards in- 
deed, when he vemonftrates with more freedom, and calls Lear a mad- 
man, the king exclaims — “ Out of my fight!" Malone. 

7 Only nve Hill retain ] Thus the quarto. Folio: we Jhall retain. 

Malone. 

® — all the additions to a king ;] All the titles belonging to a king. 

Malone. 

9 — execution of the rej ?,] The execution of the rejl is, I fuppufe, all 
tie other htfinefs. Johnson. 

I 3 Kent. 
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Kent. Royal Lear, 

Whom I have ever honour’d as my king. 

Lov’d as my father, as my mailer follow’d. 

As my great patron thought on in my prayers, — 

Lear. The bow is bent and drawn, make from the fhaft. 

Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart : be Kent unmannerly. 

When Lear is mad. What would’ft thou do, old man ? 
Think’ft thou, that duty fhall have dread to fpeak ’ , 

When power to flattery bows i To plainnefs honour’s 
bound. 

When majefty ftoops to folly. Reverfe thy doom ; 

And, in thy bell confideration, check 

This hideous ralhnefs : anfwer my life my judgment, 

Thy youngell daughter does not love thee leak j 
Nor are thofe empty-hearted, whofe low found 
Scverbs no hollownefs 2 . 

7 , car. Kent, on thy life, no more. 

Kent. My life I never held but as a pawn 
To wage againil thine enemies 3 : nor fear to lofe it. 

Thy fafety being the motive. 

Lear. 

* ‘Tkink'f thou, that duty fhall have dread to fpeak,] I have given this 
paflfage according to the old folio, from which the modern editions have' 
iilenrly departed, for the fake of better numbers, with a degree of in- 
fircerity, which, if not fometimes detedlcd and cen hired, muft impair 
the credit of ancient books. One of the editors, and perhaps only one, 
knew hew much mifehief may be done by fuch claiideftine alterations. 
The quarto agrees with the folio, except that for referve thy ftate, it gives, 
renterfe try deem, a-d has foops, inftrad of falls to folly. The meaning 
of anfwer my life try judgment, is, Let tty if, he ttthvorable for my judg- 
ment, or 1 will fake my life or. my opinion.— The reading which, without 
any right, has poiTcfletf all the modern copies is tills : 

— to plainnefs honour 

Is bcund, when majefty to folly falls. 

Referve thy ftate ; with better judgment check 
This hideous raihnefs ; with my life I anfwer, 

Thy yo urge ft daughter, &c.' 

I am inclined to think that reverfe thy doom was Shakfpeare’s flirt 
reading, as more appofite to the prefent occafion, and that he changed it 
afterwards to referve thy fate, which conduces more to the progrefs of the 
adlion. Johnson. 

1 have followed the quartos. Referve was formerly ufed for prtferve. 
So, in our poet’s 52 d Sonnet : 

“ Referve them for my love, not for their rhymes.” Malone. 

2 Reverbs—] This is perhaps a word of the poet’s own making, mean- 
ing the fame as reverberates. Steivsns. 

J ■ a pawn 

%» wage again ft thine, enemies jl i. e. I never regarded my life, as 

my 
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Lear. Out of my fight ! 

Kent. Ssc better, Lear ; and let me Hill remain 
The true blank of thine eye*. 

Lear. Now, by Apollo*, — 

Kent. Now, by Apollo, king, 

Thou fwear’ib thy gods in vain. 

Lear. O, vafl’al ! mifcreant ! [laying bis hand on his fucord. 

Alb. Corn. Dear fir, forbear 5 . 

Kent. Do ; kill thy phyfician, and the fee bellow 
Upon the foul difeafe. Revoke thy gift 6 ; 

Or, whilft I can vent clamour from my throat. 

I’ll tell thee, thou doll evil. 

Lear. Hear me, recreant ! 

On thine allegiance hear me ! — 

Since thou hall fought to make us' break our vow, 

(Which we duril never yet,) and, with (train’d pride 7 . 

To come betwixt our fentence and, our power 8 ; 

(Which nor our nature nor our place can bear,) 

Our potency made good 9 , take thy reward. 

• Five 

• / 

my own, but merely as a thing of which I had the poflcfiion, not the 
property ; and which was entrufted to me a; a fawn or pledge, to be em : 
ployed in waging war again!! your enemies. 

To wage agatnft is an expreflion ufed in a letter from Guih Wcbbe to 
Robt. Wilmot, prefixed to TanCred <trd Cuifmnnd, 159a ! 41 — you /half 
not be able to wage agaTnf me in the charges growing upon this action." 

Steevens. 

* The true blank of thine eye.] The blank is the white or exadl mark 
at which the arrow is Ihot. Sec better , fays Kent, and keep me always in 
your view. Johnson. 

* — by Apollo, — ] Bladnd, Lear’s father, according to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, attempting to fly, fell on the temfle of Apollo, and was killed. 
This circu nftance our authour muff have noticed, both in fjolinlhed’s 
Chronicle and The Mirrour for Mag'f rates. Mai.on e. 

> Dear fir, forbear .] This fpeech is omitted in the quarto. Steev. 

6 — rip gift. J The quartos read— thy doom. Steeveni. 

7 — Jirain'd pride,] The oldeft copy reads — -firayed pride ; that is, 
pride exorbitant ; pride palling due bounds. Johnson. 

8 To come betwixt our fentence and our power ;] i. e. as Mr. Edward? 
obferves, our ponver to execute that fentence. Steevens. 

In Othello we have again nearly the fame language : 

44 My fpirit and my place have in them power 
44 To make this bitter to thee.” Malone. 

9 Our potency made good, &c.J Thus Butter’s quarto, of which the 
firft Signature is B, and the folio. The other quarto, printed in the fame 
year, has — make good. The meaning, I think, is. As a proof that I am 
not a mere threatner, that I have power as well as will to punilh, take 
the due reward of thy demerits ; hear thy fentence. The words our po- 

I 4 tency 
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Five days we do allot thee, for provifion 
To Ihield thee from difeafes cf the world 1 ; 

Ar.d, on the lixth, to turn thy hated back 

Upon our kingdom : if, on the tenth day following, 

*1 hy baniftt’d trunk be found in our dominions. 

The moment is thy death : Away ! By Jupiter 1 , 

This lhall not be revok’d. 

Kent . Why, fare thee well, king : fince thus thou wilt 
appear. 

Freedom lives her.ee ’, and barifhment is here. — 

The god? to their dear Iheltcr * take thee, maid, 

[to Cordelia. 

That juftly think’ft, and haft moft rightly faid 5 ! — 

And your large fpeeches may yottr deeds approve, 

[to Regan and Goneril. 

teney mode gcod are in the abfolute cafe. I lhall however fubjoin Dr. 
Johr.foi’s inci rpretaticn. Malone. 

. Is thou bafi time -with unreafnuhte pride between tie fenter.ee which 
I had poj/ed, ar.d the power by wlich I Jhall execute it, take thy reward 
in a: tticr Jentince which Jhali make good, Jhall cf.ablijh, Jhall maintain, 
that power. 

Mr. Davirs thir.ka, that our potency made good, relates only to our 
place. — Which our nature cannot bear, r.or our place, without departure 
from the potency of that place. This is cafy and clear. — Lear, who if 
charatierlfcd a, hot, head), ar.d violent, is, with very juft obfrrvation of 
life, made to erta"glc hiinfclf with vows, upon any hidden provocation 
to vow rtverge, and then to plead the obligation of a vow in defence of 
implacability. Johnson. 

1 Tc Jbie/d tiee Ji cm difeafes cf tic world',] Thus the quarto;. The 
folio has dfjters. lire alteration, I believe, was made by the editor, in 
conf quercc of his not knowing the meaning of the original word. Df~ 
tapes, in old language, meant the (lighter irconveniencics, troubles, or 
diitreflrs of the world, ho, in K. Henry VI. P. I. 

“ And in that cafe I’ll tcll thee my difeaje." 

Again, in Ji Woman kill'd tilth kir.dncfs, by T. Heywood, 1617 s 
“ Fie, lie, thaf for my private bufinefle 
“ 1 (bouid difeaje a friend, and be a trouble 
“To the whole houfe.” 

The provifion that Kent could make in five days, might in fome mea- 
fure guard him againft the difeafes of the world, but could not fliisld him 
from its dfaflcrs. Malone. 

1 — By Jupiter,] Shakfpearc makes his Lear too much a mythologlft: 
he had Hecate and Apollo before. Johnson. 

3 Freedom lives hence, — ] So the f olio : the quartos concur in read- 
ing — Fricndjb'p lives hence. Steevens. 

4 —dear Jheltet — ] The quarto’s read — preteflion. Steevens. 

* Hat jujlly think 'ft, and baji mft rightly faid /—] Thus the folio. 
The quartos read : 

T >.ac rightly thinks, and haft moft jujtly faid. Malone. 

That 
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That good effects may fpring from words of love.— 

Thus Kmt, O princes, bids you all adieu ; 

He’ll ihape his old courfe 6 in a, country new. [Exit. 


Re-enter Gloster; with France, Burgundy, and 
Attendants. 


Glo. Here’s France and Burgundy, my noble lord. 

Lear. My lord of Burgundy, 

We firft addrefs towards yon, who with this king 
Hath rivall’d for our daughter ; What, in the lead. 

Will you require in prefent dower with her. 

Or ceafe your queli of love 7 ? 

Bur. Moit royal majedy, 

I crave no more than hath your highnefs offer’d. 

Nor will you tender lei's. 

Lear. Right noble Burgundy, 

When the was dear to us, we did hold her fo 8 ; 

But now her price is fall’n : Sir, there (he dands ; 

If aught within that little, feeming 9 fubilance, ' 

Or all of it, with our dilpleafure piec’d. 

And nothing more, may fitly like your grace. 

She’s there, and (he is yours. 

Bur. 1 know no anfwcr.. 

Lear. Sir, will you, with thofe infirmities fhe owes ', 
Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate. 

Dower’d with our curie, and dranger’d with our oath. 
Take her, or leave heri. 


He'll frspt his M ftturjt — ] He will' follow his old maxims; he will 
continu? to upon the fiine principles. Johnson* 

- — jmfl of love. J Quejl of lyve is amorous expedition. Th; term 
01 initiated -from Romance. A queft was the expedition in which a lenight 
w.n engaged. This phrafe is often to be met with in the Faery Queen. 

e n ,, Stekvent.. 

—nve aid bedel her Co ;] We eftcemed her worthy of that dowry, 
which, as you fay, we pro nif'd to give her. Malone. 

9 — feeming — ] is bcautful. Johnson. 

Seeming rather means fpechus. So, in the Merry Wives of fPlnd/or* 
** pluck the borrowed veil ot modefty- from the fo feeming miitrefs 
Page.” Again, in Me.fure for Me.fure ; 

“ hence ihall we fee, 

“ If power change purpoft, what our feemers be.” Stzevens. 
— ecortjJ i. e. is pofieiTed of. Stlevenj. 


I 5 


Bur,- 
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■£«r. Pardon me, royal fir ; 

Election makes not up on fuch conditions 1 . 

Lear. Then leave her, fir ; for, by the power that made 
me, 

I tell you all her wealth.— -For you,, great king, 

[to France. 

I would not from your love make fuch a ftrav, 

To match you where I hate ; therefore befeech you 
To avert your liking a more worthier way. 

Than on a wretch whom nature is alham’d 
Almoft to acknowledge hers. 

France. This is molt ftrange-!- 
That Ihe, that even but now was your bell object. 

The argument of your praife, balm of your age. 

Molt bell, moil dearelt*, Ihould in this trice of time 
Commit a thing fo monftrous, to difmantle 
So many folds of favour ! Sure, her offence 
Mult be of fuch unnatural degree. 

That monitors it 4 , or your fore-vouch’d affection 

Fall’ir 

2 Election makes not up on fitch conditions .] To malic np fignifiers to 
complete, to conclude ; as, they nude up the bargain ; but in this fenfe it 
has, I think, always the fubjedt noun after it. To make up, in familiar 
language, is neutrality, to come forward, to nuke advances, which, 1 
think, is meant hefe. Johnson. 

Elefiion makes not up, 1 conceive, means, EleSion comes not to a de- 
c's lion ; jn the fame fenfe as when we fay, “ I have made up my mind on 
hat fubjeft." 

In Cymbelme this phrafe is ufed, as here, for fr.ijhcd, completed : 

“ — — Being fcarce made upj 
M I mean, to man,” — &c. 

Again, in Timon of . dtlens > \ 

** — — - remain allur'd, 

“ That he’s a made up villain.” 

'In all thefe places the allufion is to a piece of work completed by a 
tradefman. 

The paflages juft cited Ihew that the text is right, and that our poet did 
not write, as fomc have propofed to read, 

Elcdtion makes not, upott fuch conditions. Malone. 

3 Mifi btji, mop deareft,] Thus the quartos. We have juft had more 
worthier, and in a preceding pallage more richer. The fame phrafeology 
is found often in thefe plays and in the contemporary writings. The folio 
reads — 7hebcft, the dcareft. MaloXi. 

4 — - fuch unnatural degree ,, 

That monpers it,] This was the phrafeology of Shakfpcare’s age. 
So, in Corio/anus : 

“ But with fucb words that arc but rooted in 
“ Your tongue.” 

Again, 
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Fall’n into taint 5 : which to believe of her. 

Mull be a faith, that reafon without miracle 
Could never plant in me. 

Cor. I yet befeech your majefty, 

(If for I want that glib and oily art 6 . 

To fpeak and purpofe not ; fince what I well intend. 

I’ll do’t before I fpeak,) that you make known 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulnefs. 

No unchafte aftion, or difhonour'd ftep. 

That hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour : 

But even for want of that, for which I am richer ; 

A ftill-foliciting eye, and fuch a tongue 

That I am glad I have not, though, not to have it. 

Hath loft me in your liking. 

Again, ibidem : / 

“ No, not with fucb friends, 

“ 1 'bat thought them fure of you.” 

Three of the modern editors, however, in the pafihge before us, have 
fubftituted At for That. Malone. 

That monftets it,] This uncommon verb occurs again in Coriolanut, 
Aft II. fc. ii : 

“ To hear my nothings monjicrd." Steevins. 

J — or your fote-voucb'd affeClion 

Fall’n into taint:] The reading is here formed out of two copies. 
The quartos read : 

— or jf ou, for vouch’d afftBions 
Fa/l'n into taint. 

The folio : 

— or your _/crr- vouch’d affeClion 
Fall into taint. 

The meaning of the paffage as now printed is, I think, Either her 
offence rnujl be monftrous, or, if the has not committed any fuch offence, 
the affeflion which you always profeffed to have for her mujl be tainted and 
deeaied, and is now without reafon alienated from her. 

I once thought the reading of the quartos right, — nr you, for vouch’d 
affeftions, &c. i. e. on account of the extravagant profelfions made by 
her fillers : but I did not rccollefl that France had not heard thefe. How- 
ever, Shakfpearc might himfelf have forgot this circumftance. The 
plural affeftions favours this interpretation. 

Dr. Johnfon thinks that the words, you, for vouch'd ajfeRion, fall into 
taint, mean, “ you mull fall into reproach, difgrace or cenfure, in con- 
fcqucnce of having profeffed an affchlion nubicb you did not feel." * 

The more obvious interpretation already given, appears to me to be fup- 
ported by our authour’s words in another place : 

“ When /owe begins to ficken and decay," See. 

Or in old language fignifying before. Dr. Johnfon thought the meaning 
in the folio might poflibly be, Sure her crime mujl be minjlroui before your 
afftftion can be affe&ed with hatred. Malone. 

f If for I want, &c.] If this be my offence, that I want the glib and 
■oily art, &c. Malone. 

Lear. 
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Lear. Better thou 

Hadlt not been born, than not to have pleas’d me better. 

France. Is it no more but this ? a tardinefs in nature. 
Which often leaves the hiltory unfpoke. 

That it intends to do ? — My lord of Burgundy, 

What fay you to the lady ? Love is not love. 

When it is mingled with refpecls 7 * , that (land 
Aloof from the entire point®. Will you have her ? 

She is herfelf a dowry 9 . 

Bur. Royal Lear 1 , 

Give but that portion which yourfelf propos’d. 

And here I take Cordelia by the hand, 

Dutcheli of Burgundy. 

Lear. Nothing : I have fworn ; I am firm. 

Bur. I am forry then, you have fo loft a father. 

That you mull lofe a hulband. 

Cor. Peace be with Burgundy ! 

Since that refpefts of fortune are his love, 

I lhall not be his wife. 

France. Faireft Cordelia, that art moll rich, being poor ; 
Moll choice, forfaken ; and moll lov’d, del'pis’d ! 

Thee and thy virtues here I feize upon : 

Be it lawful, I take up what’s call away. 

Gods, gods ! ’tis ilrange, that from their cold’ll negledl 
My love thould kindle to inflam’d refpecl. — 

Thy dowerlcfs daughter, king, thrown to my chance. 

Is eoeen of us, of ours, and our fair France : 

Not all the dukes of wat’rilh Burgundy 
Shall buy this unpriz’d precious maid of me. — 

Bid them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind : 

Thou lofell here, a better where to find 1 , 

7 — with refyefts — ] i. e. with cautious and prudential conlidcra* 
tions. 

Thus the quartos. The folio has — regards. Malone. 

® — j> tm the entire fvir.u] Single, unmixed with other confidera- 
tions. Johnson, 

Dr. Johnfon is light. The meaning of the palT.ige is, that his love 
wants fomething to mart its Cncerity ; 

“• Who leek' for aught in love but loVe alone ! Steeveki.. 

* She is berjeij a dowry.] The quartos read t. 

She is herfelf end dower. Steev.ens. 

• Royal Lc.r,] So, the quartos the folio has — Royal king. 

Steevens. 

1 Tick loftfl here, &c.] Here and where have the power of nouns. 
1 kou Licit this rcfoience to tind a better refider.ee in another place. 

Jcbnson. 

Liar , 
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Liar. Thou haft her, France : let her be thine ; for we 
Have no fuch daughter, nor fhall ever fee 
Tnat face of hers again : — Therefore be gone. 

Without our grace, our love, our benizon. — 

Come, noble Burgundy. 

\_FlouriJb. [Exeunt Lear., Burgundy, Cornwall, 
Albany, Gloster, and Attendants. 

France. Bid farewel to your fillers. 

Cor. The jewels of our father, with walh’d eyes 
Cordelia leaves you : I know you what you are ; 

And, like a filler, am moll loth to call 

Your faults, as they are nam’d. Ufe well our fither ’ : 

To your profelTed bofoms 4 I commit him : 

But yet, alas ! flood I within his grace, 

[ would prefer him to a better place. 

So farewel to you both. 

Gon. Prefcribe not us our duties *. 

Reg. Let your fhUy 

Be, to content your lord ; who hath receiv’d you 
At fortune’s alms : You have obedience lcanted. 

And well are worth the want that you have wanted 6 . 

Cor. Time fhall unfold what plaited cunning 7 hides ; 

Who 

3 — Ufe •we!! cur father :] So the quartos. The folio reads — Love 
well. Malone. 

4 To your proftrt'ed bofoms — ] Thus the ancient copies. The modern 
editions, after Mr. Pape, read profejfing, and fo we Ihould certainly now 
write. Maloni. 

Shakfpeare often ufes one participle for the other ; — longing for longed 
in the Gentlemen of Verona, and 'all-obeying for all-obeyed in Antony and 
Cleopatra. St Kevins. 

5 Prefcribe not us our duties.] Prefcribe was ufed formerly without to 
fubj lined. So, in Marti ’ger’s Picture : 

44 — Shalt I prefcribe you, 

44 Or blame your fondne ft." Malone. 

6 And well are worth the want that you have wanted.] You are well 
deferving of the want of dower that you arc without. So, in the third 
part of King Henry VI. A£f IV. fc. i : 44 Though I want a kingdom," 
T. e. though I am without a kingdom. Again, in Stowe’s Chronicle, p. 
137 : 44 Anftlin was expelled the realm, and wanted the whole profits of 
his bifhoprick," i. e. he did not receive the profits, tec. Tollet. 

Thus the folio. In the quartos the tranferiber or compofitor inad- 
vertently repeated the word worth. They read : 

And well arc w-irth the worth that you have wanted. 

This, however, may be explained by undemanding the fecond worth 
in the fenfe of wealth. Malone. 

I — plaited cunning — ] ' i. e. complicated , involved cunning. 

Johnson. 

1 once 
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Who cover faults®, at laft (hame them derides. 

Well may you profper ! 

France. Come, my fair Cordelia. 

[Exeunt France, W Cordelia. 

Gon. Sifter, it is not a little I have to fay, of what moil 
nearly appertains to us both. I think, our father will 
hence to-night. 

Reg. That’s moft certain, and with you ; next month 
with us. 

Gan. You fee how full of changes his age is ; the obfer-. 
vation we have made of it hath not been little : he always 
loved our lifter moft; and with what poor judgment he 
hath now call her off, appears too grofsly. 

Reg. ’Tis the infirmity of his age : yet he hath ever but 
flenderly known himfelf. 

Gon. The bell and foundeft of his time hath been but 
ralh ; then mull we look to receive from his age, not 
alone the imperfeflions of long-engrafted condition 9 , but, 
therewithal, the unruly waywardnefs that infirm and cho- 
lerick years bring with them. 

Reg. Such unconftant Harts are we like to have from 1 

him, as this of Kent’s banifhment. 

Gon. There is further compliment of leave-taking be- 
tween France and him. Pray yeu, let us hit 1 together 


cunning fvpennduccd,. 


I once thought that the authour wrote plated 
thinly fpread over. So, in this play : 

'• — — Plate fin with gold,- 

“ And the ft rung lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks.” 

But the word unfold, and the following lines in our authour’s Rape of 
Lucrece, Ihew, that plaited, or (as the quartos have it) pleated, is the tiua 
reading t 

“ For that he colour’d with his high e (late, 

“ Hiding bafe fin in pleats of majefty.” Malone. 

* Who ewer faults, &c.] The quartos read. 

Who covers faults, at laft Jhamc them derides. 

This I have replaced. The former editors read with the folio : 

Who covers faults at laft aokh Jbame derides. Steevens. 

In this pafiage Cordelia is made to allude to a pafiage in fciipturc.— 
Prov. xxviii. ij. “He that covereth his fins, (hall not projper ; but 
whofo confefleth and forfaketh them, (hall have mercy.” Henley, 

9 — of long engrafted condition,] i. e. of qualities of mind, con- 
firmed by long habit. So, in Ot hello': “ — a woman of fo gentle a con- 
dition !" Malone. 

* —rlet us hit — ] So the old quarto. The folio, let us fit. 

Johnson. 

*— letusfnt— J i. e. agree. Steevens. 

If 


■* 
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If our father carry authority with fuch difpofitions as he 
bears, this lall furrender of his will but offend us. 

Reg. We (hall further think of it. 

Gen. We mull do fomething, and i’ tht heat 3 . 

[ Exeunt . 

SCENE II. 

A Hall in the Earl of Glofler’s Cafilc. 

Enter Edmund, ivith a letter. 

Edm. Thou, nature, art my goddefs 4 ; to thy law 
My fervices are bound : Wherefore fliould I 
Stand in the plague of cullom 5 ; and permit 
The curiofity of nations 6 to deprive me 7 . 

For 

3 — i’ the beat.] i. e. We muil ftrike while the inn's hot. 

Stiiuks, 

4 Thou, nature, art my goddefs ;] Edmund only fpeaks of nature in 
tippofition to tuft out, and not (as Dr. Warburton fuppdfes) to the ex- 
igence of a God. Edmund means only, as he came not into the world 
as cuftom or law had preferibed, lo he had nothing to do but to follow na- 
ture and her laws, which make no difference between legitimacy and ille- 
gitimacy, between the cldeft and the youngeft. 

To contradifl Dr. Warburton’s aflertion yet more ftrongly, Edmund 
concludes this very fpeech by an invocation to heaven : 

“ Now, gods, ftand up for baftards !” Steevens. 

Edmund calls nature his goddefs, for the fame reafon that we call a 
halbard a natural fan : one, who according to the law of nature, is the 
child of his father, but according to thofe of civil fociety is nu/lius fiiius. 

Mason. 

5 Stand in the plague of cuftom ;] The meaning is plain, though oddly 
rxprelied. Wherefore Ihould I acquiefce, fubmit tamely to the plagues 
and injuftice of cuftom ? 

Shakfpeare feems to mean by the flague of cuftom, Wherefore Ihould 
I remain in a fituation where I fhall be plagued and tormented only in con- 
fequence of the contempt with which cuftom regards thofe who are not 
the ilTue of a lawful bed ? Steevens. 

4 The curiofity of nations — ] Curiofity, in the time of Shakfpeare, 
was a word that fignified an over-nice fcrupuloufnefs in manners, drefs, 
Ice. In this fenfe it is ufed in Timon : “ When thou waft (fays Ape- 
mantus) in thy gilt and thy perfume, they mock’d thee for too much cu- 
riofity.'' Barrett in his Alvearie, or Quadruple Dictionary, 1580, inter- 
prets it, piked diligence : fomething too curious, or too much affeflatcd : and 
again in this play of King Lear, Shakfpeare feems to ufe it in the fame 
fenfe : “ — • which I have rather blamed as my own jealous curiofity." 

Steevens. 

Curiofity is ufed before in the prefent play, in this fenfe : “ For react- 
lilies arc lo weighed, that curiofity in neither can make choice of either’s 
moiety.’’ Again, in All's Well that ends well ; 

Frank 
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For that I am fure twelve or fourteen moon-fliines 
Lag of a brother 8 ? Why baftard ? wherefore bafe ? 

When my dimenfions are as well compact. 

My mind as gefterous, and my (hape as true. 

As honeft madam’s iflue ? Why brand they us 
With bafe ? with bafenefs ? baftardy ? bafe, bafc ? 

Who, in the lufty ftcalth cf nature 9 , take 
More compofttion and fierce quality. 

Than doth, within a dull, dale, tired bed. 

Go to the creating of a whole tribe of fops r 
Got ’tween aflcep and wake : — Well then. 

Legitimate Edgar, I mull have your land 
Our father’s love is to the baftard Edmund,. 

As to the legitimate : Fine word, — legitimate !' 

Well, my legitimate, if this letter fpeed. 

And my invention thrive, Edmund the bafe 

“ Frank nature, rather curious than in haftc, 

“ Hath well compos'd thee.” 

In The English Dictionary, or Interpreter of hard Words, by 
H. Cockeram, 8vo. 1655, Curiq/iy is defined — “ More diligence than 
needs." Malone. 

By “ the curiofuy of nations” Edmund means the nicety, the Jlricineft 
of civil inftitutions. So, when Hamlet is about to prove that the drift of 
Alexander might be employed to ftop a bung-hole, Horatio fays, “ that 
were to confider the matter too curioufly .” Mason. 

1 —to deprive me,] To deprive was, in our author's time, fynonimous 
to difinherir. The old diflionary renders exbarxdo by this word : and Ho- 
linfhed fpeaks of the line of Henry before deprived. Again, in Warner’s 
Allans England, 1602, Book III. ch. xvi. 

“ To you, if whom yt have depriv'd ye (hall reftore again." 

Steevens. 

8 I.ag of a brother ?] Edmund inveighs againft the tyranny of cuf- 
tom, in two inftances, with refprdt to younger brothers, and to baftards. 

In the former he muft not be ur.dcrftood to mean himfi lf, but the argu- 
ment becomes general by implying, more- than is faid, Wherefore fhould I 
or ary man, Hakmu. 

9 Who, in the lufiy fleclth of nature, fcc.] How much the lines fol- 

lowing this, are in cl aradKr, may be feen by that monftrous vvifh of Va- 
nini, the Italian atheift, in his trail De admirar.dis h’aturer. Sec. printed 
at Paris, 1616, the very year our poet died. 0 utiram extra legitimates 
fef eomwbialem tborum effem procreatus l Jta trim pregeniteres mei in venc- 
rem incaluilVent, ardentius, ac cumulatim aftatiir.quc gent ro fa frmina 
contuliflent, e tjuibus ego funner blanditiam et elegantiam, robufias corporis r i 

vires, mentemque innub'dtm confequutus fuifj'em, sit quia conjugatorutn fum 

foboles, his orbatus fum bonis.” Had the bonk been pubiifht d but ten or 
twenty years fooner, who would not have brlieved that Shakfpeare alluded 
to this paflage ? But the divinity of his genius foretold, as it were, what 
fuck an atheift as Vanini would fay, when he wrote upon fuch a fuhjeft. 

Warbur ton. 

Shall 
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Shall toe the legitimate * . I grow ; I profper 
No.v, gods, lland up for ballards ! 

Enter Gloste r. 

GIo. Kent banith’d thus ! And France in choler parted ! 
And the king gone to-night ! fubfcrib’d his power * ! 
Confin’d to exnibition 1 ! All this done 
Upon the gad* ! — Edmund ! How now ? what news ? 

Edm. So pleafe your lordlhip, none. 

[ putting up the letter. 

Glo. Why fo earneltly feek you to put up that letter ? 

fd.n. 1 know no news, my lord. 

Glo. What paper were you reading ? 

Edm. Nothing, my lord. 

Glo. No l What needed then that terrible difpatch of it 
into your pocket ? the quality of nothing hath not fuch 
need to hide itfelf. Let’s fee : Come, if it be nothing, I 
/hall not need (peilacles. 

1 Sbjll tilt the legitimate. ] The quartos read— shall teeth' legitimate. 
The folio— (hall to tb' legitimate. The emendation was made by Sir Tho- 
mas Hanmcr. To tot him, fays Dr. Johnfon, “ is perhaps to kick him 
put : or, to tot, may be literally to fupplant.” A paifage in Hatntti adds 
forne fuppoitto this reading: “ — for the tot of the pcafant comes fo 
near to the heel of the courtier, that he galls his kybe." In Dev«n(hire, 
as Sir Jolhua Reynolds obfervel to me, “ to tot a thing up, is, to tear it 
up by the roots ; in which fenfe the word is perhaps ufed here ; lor Ed- 
mund immediately adds— I grout, I profper." 

Mr. Edwards propofed to read, thill ttp the legitimate. The vetb to 
top is uftd in the laft of this play. Again, in Mtttbetb t 
“ ■ ■ ■ Not in the legions 

“ Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd, 

“ To top Macbeth." Malone. 

The fucceeding rxpreftion, I grow, feems to favour tlac emendation 
propofed by Mr. Edwards. Stievins. 

* — fubferib’d lit power /] To fublcnbt , is, to transfer by figning or 
fubferibing a writing of teflivnony. We now ufe the term, He fubjoibed 
forty pounds to the new building. Johnson. 

To fubjeribe in Shaklpeare is to yield, or furrerdcr. So, afterwards : 
“ — You owe me no fubjeription." Again, in Trcilus and CrtJJlda i 
“ For Hi £lor in his blaze of wrath fubjenbet 
" To tender objeCfs." Malone. 

The folio r a Is — pr, J.ribed. St£iviks. 

•? — .exhibition /J is allowance. The term is yet ufed in the uni- 
verfities. Johnson. 

* — rill tl is done 

Upon the gad 1 J To do upon the gad, is, to afl by the fudden Si- 
mulation of caprice, as cattle run madding when they are Hung by the 
gad-fly. Johnson. 

Edm, 
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Edm. I befeech you, fir, pardon me : it is a letter from 
my brother, that 1 have not all o’er-read ; for fo much as I 
have perufed, I find not fit for your over-looking. 

Glo . Give me the letter, fir, 

Edm. I fhall offend, either to detain or give it. The 
contents, as in part I underltand them, are to blame. 

Glo. Let’s fee, let’s fee. 

Edm. I hope, for my brother’s j unification, he wrote this 
but as an eflay or talle of my virtue s . 

Glo. [reads.] Ibis policy, and reverence cf age 6 , makes 
the world bitter to the beji cf our times . ; keeps our fortunes 
from us, till our oldnefs cannot relijh them. I begin to fnd 
an idle and fond 7 bondage in the opprejjion of aged tyranny ! 
who fways, not as it hath power, but as it is fujfcred. 

Come to me, that of this I may J'peak more. If our father 
would feep till 1 waked him, you Jbould enjoy half his re- 
venue for ever, and live the beloved cf your brother, Edgar. 

— Humph — Confpiracy 1 — Sleep till I waked him,— you 
Jhoidd enjoy half his revenue, — My fon Edgar ! Had he a 
hand to write this ? a heart and brain to breed it in ? — 

When came this to you ? Who brought it f 1 

Edm. It was not brought me, my lord, there’s the 
cunning of it ; I found it thrown in at the enfement of 
my clofet. 

Glo. You know the chara&er to be your brother’s f 

Edm. If the matter were good, my lord, I duril fivea'r 
it were his ; but, in refpedl of that, I would fain think it 
were not. 

Glo. It is his, 

Edm. It is his hand, my lord ; but, I hope, his heart is 
not in the contents. 

5 — an eBay or tafte of my virtue .] Though tafte may ftand in this 
place, yet I believe we Ihould read — ajfay or ttjl of my virtue ! they are 
both metallurgical terms, and properly joined. So, in Hamlet ; 

“ Bring me to the teji." Johnson. 

Both the quartos and folio have ejfay, which may have been merely 
a mis-fpelling of the word ajfay, which in Cawdrey’s Alphabetical Table, 

1604, is defined — “ a proof or trial.” Dot as eJJ'ay is likewife defined 
by Bullokar in his Etiglijh Expofttor, 1616, “ a trial, I have made no 
change. *1 

To ajfay not only fignified to make trial of coin, but to tafia, before 
another ; preelibo. In either fenfe the word might be uled here. 

M/.ion e. 

6 This policy , and reverence of age, — ] Butter’s quarto has, this policy 
of age-, the folio, this policy and reverence of age. Johnson. 

7 —idle and fond — ] Weak and fooiilh. Johnson. 

Clo. 
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G/o. Hath he never heretofore founded you in this bufi- 

nefs ? 

Edm. Never, my lord : But I have often heard him main- 
tain it to be fit, that, fons at perfedt age, and fathers de- 
clining, the father fhould be as ward to the fon, and the 
fon manage his revenue. 

G/o. O villain, villain ! — His very opinion in the letter ! 
— Abhorred villain ! Unnatural, detefted, brutilh villain ! 
worfe than brutiih ! — Go, fir rah, feelc him ; I’ll appre- 
hend him : — Abominable villain ! — Where is he ? 

Edm. I do not well know, my lord. If it (hall pleafe 
you to fufpend your indignation again!! my brother, till 
you can derive from him better testimony of his intent, 
you fhall run a certain courfe ; where, if you ' violently 
proceed againlt him, millaking his purpofe, it would make 
a great gap in your own honour, and lhake in pieces the 
heart of his obedience. I dare pawn down my life for him, 
that he hath writ this to feel my affedtion to your honour 9 , 
and to no other pretence of danger ' . 

G/o. Think you fo ? • 

Edm. if your honour judge it meet, I will place you 
where you (hall hear us confer of this, and by an auricular 
a durance have your fatisfadlion ; and that without any fur- 
ther delay than this very evening. 

G/o. He cannot be fuch a moniler. 

Edm 1 . Nor is not, fure. 

G/o. To his father, that fo tenderly and entirely loves 
him. — Heaven and earth !— Edmund, feek him out ; wind 
me into him 5 , I pray you: frame the bufmefs after your 


8 — where, if you—] PVbere was formerly often ufed in the fenfe of 
whereas. Malone. 

9 — to your honour,] It has been already obferved that this was the 
ufual mode of addrefs to a lord in Shakfpeare's rime. Malone. 

* — pretence—] Pretence is defign, purpofe. So, afterwards in tills 
play; 

Pretence and purpofe of unkindnefs. Jon nson. 

* Edm.] From Nor is, to bea-ven and earth ! are words omitted in the 
folio. Steevens. 

3 — wind me into him ,] 1 once thought it Ihould be read — -y:u into 
him, but, perhaps, it is a familiar phrafe, like do me this. Johnson. 

So, in Twelfth-Night : “ — challenge me the duke’s youth to fight 
with him." Inftances of this phrafeology occur in the Merchant of Ve- 
nice, King Henry IV. Parti, and in Ctbello. Steevens. 


own 
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own wifdom : I would unftate myfelf, to be in a due re- 
folution 4 '. . - 

Edm. I will feck him, fir, prefcntly ; convey the bufi- 
nef* 5 as I fhall find means, and acquaint you withal. 

4 — / would tir.ftatc myfelf to he in a due reflation. j I take the mcan- 
irg to be this. Do you frame the hufuejs, who can ait with lifs emotion J 
1 would urfate uyjef\ it wculd in me be a departure from the paternal 
charaflcr, to he in a due refolution, to fee fettled and compcl't d on fuch an 
eccafion. The words would and fould are in old language often con- 
founded. Johnson. 

The fame word occurs in Ar.tory end Cleopatra : 

“ Yes, like enough, high-battled Csef.tr will 
“ U flute his happinefs, ar.d be ttag’d to IheW 
“ AgainR a lworder.” 

To ur.fate , in both thrfe inftances, feems to have the fame mcaring. 
EJgar has been reprefented as wilhitig to poffcfs his father’s fortune, i. e. 
to urjiate him j and therefore his father fays he would urjiate himfclf to 
he fufficiently refolvtd to punifli him. 

To erf ate is to confer a fortune. So, in Meafore for Micfure ; 

“ hit poffeflions 

“ We do ttfiate and widow you withal." St live ns. 

It firms to mr, that I would unfate myfelf in this piffage meant 
fimpiy, 1 would git ’< try tfatt (including rank as well as fortune.) 

Tykuhitt. 

Clofter canrot bting himfclf thoroughly to bilieve what Edmund hat 
told him of Edga-, He fays, “ Can he be fuch a monltcr r" He after- 
wards defirrs Edmund to fourd his intentions, and then fays, he would 
give all he pofliffee to It certain of the truth j for that is tire meaning of 
the words, to he in » due ref Jutim. So, in Othello t 
" — — To be or.ce in doubt, 

“ Is— or.ce to be ref/v'd." 

Here refined means, to be certain of the fail. Again, In the Aftiet'i 
Tragedy r 

“ — — ’t's not his crcwn 
“ Shall buy me to thy bed, now I ref.lvt 
“ He has drlhoncur'd thee.’* Mason. 

Though to ref hue in Shalt fprarc’s time certainly fometimes meant to 
fitiify, declare, or irfortm , I have never found the fubftantivc refoluticn 
ufed in that fenfe : ar.d even had the word ever borne that fenfe, the au- 
tbour could not have written— to be in a due refolution, but muft have 
written, “ — to attain a due refolution." Who ever wifli’d “ to be in 
due information" on any p rint ? Macon*. 

5 —convey the lufnefs—] To eor.vey is to carry through ; in this 
place it is to manage artfully ; we fay of a juggler, that he has a clean 
conveyance. Johnson. 

So, in Mother Bon hit, by Lilly, 1599 ! “ T w0 » they lay, may keep 
Ccunfcl if one be away ; but to convey knavery, two are loo few,, and 
four are too many." Stxi^vkns. 

So, in lord Stei lint’s ‘Julio 1 Cetjar 1 

“ A eircumftarce, or an indifferent thing, 

11 Doth oft mar all when r.ot with care convey'd." Macon*. 

Git. 
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Glo. Thefe late eclipfes in the fun and moon portend no 
good to us : Though the wifdom of nature 6 can reafon it 
thus and thus, yet nature finds itfielf fcourged by the fe- 
qucnt effects : love cools, friendihip falls elf, brothers di- 
vide : in cities, mutinies ; in countries, difcoid ; in pa- 
laces, treafon ; and the bond crack’d between fon and fa- 
ther. * Tnis villain 7 of mine comes under the prediftion ; 
there’s fon againft father : the king falls from bias of na- 
ture ; there’s father againft child. We have feen the baft 
of our time ; Machinations, hollownefs, treachery, and all 
ruinous dilorders, follow us difquietly to our graves ! 

* — Find out this villain, Edmund; it (hall lofe thee no- 
thing ; do it carefully : — And the noble and true-hearted 
Kent bani'h’d ! his offence, honeity !— Strange ! itrange ! 

f Exit. 

Edm. Tnis is the excellent foppery of the world ! that, 
when we are fick in fortune, (often the lurfeit of our own 
behaviour,) we make guilty of our difafters, the fun, the 
moon, and the liars : as if we were villains by neceflityj 
fools, by heavenly compulJion ; knaves, thieves, and trea- 
chers 8 , by fpherical predominance ; drunkards, lyars, and 
adulterers, by an enforced obedience of planetar)' influ- 
ence ; and all that we are evil in, by a divine thruiling on : 
An admirable evafion of whore-mafter man, to lay his 
goatilh difpofition to the charge of a liar 9 ! My father 
compounded with my mother under the dragon’s tail ; arid 
my nativity was under urft major ; fo that it follows, I am 
rough and lecherous. — Tut, 1 ihould ha\e been that I am, 
had the maidenliell- liar in the firmament twinkled on my 
baftardizing. Edgar. — 

6 — the wifdom of nature — ] That is, though natural philofiiphy can 
give account of eciipfcs, yet wc ft el their on I quencos. J. hnson. 

7 His villain — ] All from afteriik to aikerifk is omitted in the quartos. 

St sevens. 

8 —and treacher s ,— ] The modern editors read treacherous ; but the 
reading of the fir it copies, which I have reltorcd to the text, may be fup- 
ported from moft of the- old contemporary writers. So, in D oblcr Eody- 
y-otl, a conaeda , 1 6 co ! 

“ How finooth the cunning treacher look’d upon it !” 

Again, in Robert Earl of Huntingdon, l6o» : 

« - Hence, treeber as thou art!” 

Chaucer, in his Romania of the Rofe, mentions “ the falfo treacher ,” 
a :d Spenfer often ufes the fame word. St e eve ns. 

y —of a far.] Both the quartos read— :o the charge of furs. 

Steevens. 

Enter 
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Enter Edgar. 

and pat he comes 1 , like the cataftrophe of the old co- 
medy * : My cue is villainous melancholy, with a figh 
like Tom o’ Bedlam. — O, thefe ecliples do portend thefe 
divifions ! fa, fol, la, mi 3 . 

Edg. How now, brother Edmund ? What ferious con- 
templation are you in ? 

Edm. i am thinking, brother, of a prediction I read 
this other day, what fiiould follow thefe eclipfes. 

Edg. Do you bul'y youifelf with that? 

Edm. I promife ycu 4 , the efrefls he writes of, fucceed 
unhappily; *asof s unnaturalnefs between the child and 
the parent ; death, dearth, diffolutions of ancient amities ; 

1 — and fat be conics, — ] The quartos lead, 

— and out he comes. Stssviks. 

2 —like the cataflrofkc of the old comedy »] I think this pafTagc was in- 
tended to ridicule the very .mkward conclufions of" our old comedies, where 
the perlbns ot' the ficcr.c make their entry inartificiaily, and juft when the 
poet wants them on the ftage. Warner. 

■* — 0, tlcjc eclifjes do forter.d t! eft d'mifiens I fa, fol, la, mi.] The 
commcntatois, not bi i. g rr.ulicians, have regarded this paftage, perhaps as 
unintelligible nonfenfe, and thcreiore left it as they found it, without 
beftuwing a fi. gle conjtflure on its meaning and import. Shakfpeare how- 
ever (hews by the context that he was well acquainted with the property 
of thcle fyllahies in folmilation, which imply a ferics of founds fo unna- 
tural, that ancient muftcians prohibited their ufe. The monkiih writers 
on mufick fay, mi contra fa eft diabolus : the interval fa mi, including a 
tritonus, or ftiarp 4th, confiding of three tones without the intervention 
of a f?mi-tonc, exprciled in the modern fcale' by the letters F G A B, 
would form a nmfical phrafe extre.Tjcly diiagreeable to the ear. Edmund, 
fpcaking of c digits as portents and prodi- 
gies, compares tr.e diflccation of events, the 
times being out of joint, to the unnatural and 
offenfive founds, fa fol la mi. Burney. 

The words fa, fol. Sc c. are not in the quarto. The folio, and all the 
modern editions, read corruptly me rnftcad of mi. Shakfpeare has again 
introduced the gamut in The 'laming of the Shrew. Malone. 

4 I promife you, &c.] The folio edition commonly differs from the firft 
quarto, by augmentations or infertions, but in this place it varies by 
•million, and by the omiffion of fomething which naturally introduces the 
following dialogue; It is eafy to remark, that in this fpecch, which 
ought, 1 think, to be inferted as it is in the text, Edmund, with the com- 
mon craft of fortune-tellers, mingles the pad and future, and tells of the 
future only what he already foreknows by confederacy, or can attain by 
probable conjecture. Johnson. 

s — as of — ] All from this afterilk to the next, is omitted in the 
folio. Steevens. 

divifions 
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dlvifions in Hate, menaces and malediftions againfl king 
and nobles; needlefs diffidences, baniffiment of friends, 
diffipation of cohort?®, nuptial breaches, and I know not 
what. 

Edg. How long have you 7 been a feflary aftronomicil ? 

Edm. Come, come* ; when faw you my father lad ? 

Edg. Why, the night gone by. 

Edm. Spake you with him f 

Edg. Ay, two hours together. 

Edm. Farted you in good terms ? Found you no difplca- 
fure in him, by word, or cbuntenance ? 

Edg. None at all. 

Edm. Bethink yourfelf, wherein you may have offended 
him : and at my entreaty, forbear his prefence, till fome 
little time hath qualified the heat of his difpleafure ; which 
at this inftant fo rageth in him, that with the mifehief of 
your perfon 8 it would fcarcely allay. 

Edg. Some villain hath done me wrong. 

Edm. That’s my fear 9 . * I pray you, have a continent 
forbearance, till the fpeed of his rage goes (lower ; and, as 
I fay, retire with me to my lodging, from whence I will 
fitly bring you to hear my lord fpeak : Pray you, go ; 
there’s my key : — If you do dir abroad, go arm’d. 

Edg. Arm’d, brother ? * 

Edm. Brother, I advife you to the bed ; go arm’d ; I 
am no honed man, if there be any good meaning towards 
you : I have told you what I have feen and heard, but 
faintly ; nothing like the image and horror of it : Pray 
you, away. 

Edg. Shall I hear from you anon ? 

Edm. I do ferve you in this bufinefs. — [Exit Edgar. 
A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

15 — dijjipalier, of cohorts, — ] Thus the old copy. Dr. Johnfon reads 
—of courts. Stf. EVENS. 

I ll'jrzu long have you — j This line I have reftored from the two clieft 
quartos, and liave regulated the following fpeech according to the lame 
copies. St e eve ns. 

II — that with the mifehief of your perfeut — ] This reading is in both 
copies; yet I beiieve the authour gave it, that but ouith the mifehief of 
your perlon it would fcarce allay. Johnson. 

I do not fee any need of alteration. He could not exprefs the vio- 
lence of his father’s dTpltafure in ftronger terms than by faying it waj fo 
great that it would fcarcely be appeafed by the dellru&ion of his fon. 

Malone. 

9 That's my ft tr. ] All between this and the next afterilk, is omitted 
in the quartos. Steevens. 

Who.c 
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Whofc nature is fo far from doing harms. 

That he fufpefts none ; on whole foolilh honefly 
My practices ride eafy ! — I fee the bufinefs.— - 
I.ct me, if not by birth, have lands by wit : 

All with me’s meet, that 1 can fafhion lit. [ Exit. 

SCENE III. 

A Room in the Duke cf Albany’s Palace. 

Enter Goneril, and Steward. 

Gen. Did my father firike my gentleman for chiding of 
his fool ? 

Stem-. Ay, madam. 

Gon. By day and night 1 ! he wrongs me ; every hour 
He fiafhes into one groi's crime or other. 

That fets us all at odds : I’ll not endure it : 

His knights grow riotous, and hiinfelf upbraids us 
On every trifle : — When he returns from hunting, 

I will not fpeak with him ; fay, J am flek : — 

If you come flack of former fcrvices. 

You lhall do well ; the fault of it I’ll anfwer. 

Stew. He’s coming, madam ; I hear him. 

[ Herns within. 

Gen. Put on what weary negligence you pleafe. 

You and your fellows ; I’d have it come to queftion : 

If he diflike it, let him to my filler, 

Whofe mind and mine, I know, in that arc one, 

Not to be over-rul’d*. Idle old man. 

That flill would manage thofe authorities, 

That he hath given away ! — Now, by my life, 

* By Jay and night ! he wrong! n:t ; ] It has been fuggefied by Mr, 
WhallL) that we ought to point differently ! 

By day and night, he wrongs me j 

not confideri. g the ( wolds as an adjuration. Put that an adjuration was 
intended, appears, 1 think, tu rn a pafliigc in King Utr.iy l’ 111. The 
king, (peaking of Buckingham, (Adi 1. lc. ii.) lays, 

“ — By Jay and night 
»“ He’s traitor to the height,” 

It cannot be fuppnfed that Henry means to fay that Buckingham is a 
traitor in the night as well as by day. 

The regulation which has been followed in thetixt, is likewife fup- 
ported by 1. an.ltt , where we have again the fame adjuration : 

“ O day and night ! t ut this is wondrous ftrarge.” Malone, 

2 A’er to It ovcr-rul'd , Ac.] This line, and the four following lines, 
arc omitted in the folio. Malone, 

Old 
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Old fools are babes again ; and mull be us’d 

With checks, as flatteries.— when they are feen abus’d 3 . 

Remember what I have faid. 

Stew. Very vvell, madam. 

Gun. And let his knights have colder looks among you ; 
What grows of it, no matter; advife your fellows fo : 

I would breed + front hence occafions, and I (hall. 

That I may fpeak : — I’ll write ftraight to my filler. 

To hold my very courfe : — Prepare for dinner. [Exehnt. 

SCENE IV. 

A Hall in the fame. 

Enter Kent, difguifed. 

Kent. If but as well I other accents borrow. 

That can my fpcech diffufe 5 , my good intent 

* May 

1 ' 

S Old fuels are baba again ; and muft be us'd 

With checks, as fiatt cries, — ■when they are /ecu abus'd.] The fenfe 
feems to be this : Old men muft be treated with checks, when as they are 
feen to be deceived with flatteries : or, when they are weak enough to be 
feen abufed by flatteries, they arc then weak enough to be ufed with 
checks. There is a play of the words ufed and abufed. To abufe is, in 
our authour, very frequently the fame as to deceive. Thi.s conftt udtion is 
harlh and ungrammatical } Shakfpeare perhaps thought it vicious, and 
chofe to throw away the lines rather than correft them, nor would now 
thank the otficioufnefs of his editors, who reftorc what they do not un- 
derhand. Johnson. 

The objection to Dr. Johnfon’s interpretation is, that he fupplies the 
word with or by, which are not found in tile text : “ — when as they 
are feen to be deceived with flatteries,” or, ‘“ when they are weak 
enough to be feen abufed by flatteries , "• &c. and in his mode of con- 
ftruCtion the word with preceding checks, cannot be underftood before 
flatteries. 

1 think Mr. Tyrwhitt’s interpretation the true one. Malone. 

Tilt plain meaning, 1 believe, is —old fools muft be ufed with checks, 
as flatteries muft oe check’d when they are made a bad ufe of. 

Tollet. 

I underftand this paflage thus. Old fools — muft be ufed with checks, as 
well ds flatteries, when they fn e. flatteries] are feen to be abufed. 

TyswIitt. 

4 1 would breed, &c.] This line and the firft four words of the next 
are found i me quartos, but omitted in the folio. Malone. 

5 If but as well 1 other accents borrow, 

That can my fpcech d'tfuie,J VVc muft luppofe that Kent advances 
looking on his uii,,uife. Thts cncumftmce v-dy na. orally leads to his 
fpeech, which, oth rwife, would have im very apparent intrcdu&ion. 
If / can change my Jpecch as well as I have changed mf drefs. To diffufe 
Vol. XIII. K. _ ipeech, 
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May carry through itfelf to that full iflue 
For which I raz’d my likeneis. — Now, banilh’d Kent, 
If thou can’ll ferve where thou doll lland condemn’d, 
(So may it come !} thy mailer, whom thou lov’ll. 
Shall find thee full of labours. 


Horns within. Enter Lear, Knights, and Attendants. 

Lear. Let me not Hay a jot for dinner ; go. get it ready, 
j Lxit an Attendant.] How now, what art thou ? 
ei.t. A man, fir. 

, ar. What doll thou profefs ? What would’lt thou with 

us 5 

Kent. I do profefs to be no lefs than I feein ; to ferve him 
truly, that will put me in trull ; to love him that is honell ; 
to converfe with him that is wife, and fays little 6 ; to fear 
judgment ; to light, when I cannot choole ; and to eat no 
filh 7 . 

Lear. 


fpecch, fignifies to diforder it, and fo to difguft it ; as in the Merry 
Wives of Winder, Aft IV. fc. vii : 

«« • — rufh at once 

** With fome diffujed long.”— 

Again, in the Nice Kalcur, See. by Beaumont and Fletcher, Cupid 
fays to the Pajftonatc Mav , who appears dil'ordered in his drel's : “ — Go 
not fo dffuftaly." Again, in our aulhour’s King Henry V : “ — fwcar- 
ing, and ftern looks, diffus'd attire.” 

To diffufe fperck may, however, mean to (peak bread, with a clownilh 
accent. Stisvess. 

Dffufcd certainly meant, in our authour’s time, wild, irregular, hete- 
rogeneous. So, in Greene’s Farewell to Follie, 1617: 

“ 1 have feen an Englifh gentleman fo dejufed in his fiiits, his doublet 
being for the weare of Caftile, his hofe for Venice, his hat for France, 
his cloak for Germany, that hee feemed r.o way to be an Englifiiman but 
by the face.” Malone. 

6 to converfe with kirn that is wife, and fays little ; ] To converfe 

fignifies immediately and properly to keep company, not to difeourfe or talk. 
His meaning is, that he chufes for his companions men of rclerve and 
caution; men wl.o are no tattlers nor tale-bearers. Johnson. 

We ft il fay in the fame fenfe — he had criminal convcrfation with her,— 
meaning commerce . So, in King Rickard lilt 
“ Hi. a; parent open guilt omitted, 

«< I meat- his convcrfation with Shore's wife.” Malone. 

7 and to eat no fjh.\ In queen Elizabeth’s time the Papifts were 

eftcemed, a id with good reafon, enemies to the government. Hence 
the proverbial phrafe of, He's an konefi man, and eats no ffk\ to fignity 
he’s a friend to the government and a Pints Hint. The eating filh, on a 
religious account, being then efteemed luch a badge of popery, that when 
it was enjoin’d for a fealon by adt of parliament, for the encouragement 
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Lear. What art thou ? 

Kent. A very honell-hearted fellow, and as poor as the 
king. 

Lear. If thou be as poor for a fubjeft, as he is for a king, 
thou art poor enough. Wiiat would’!! thou ? 

Kent. Service. 

Lear. Who would’ft thou ferve ? 

' Kent. You. 

Lear. Do ft thou know me, fellow ? 

Kent. No, lir ; but you have that in your countenance, 
which I would fain call mailer. 

Lear. What’s that ? 

Kent. Authority. 

Lear. What fervices canfl thou do ? 

Kent. I can keep honed counfel, ride, run, mar a curious 
tale in telling it, and deliver a plain mefiage bluntly : that 
which ordinary men are fit for, I am qualify’d in ; and the 
bed of me is diligence. 

Lear. How old art thou ? 

Kent. Not fo young, lir, to love a woman for finging ; 
nor fo old, to dote on her for any thing : I have years on 
my back forty-eight. 

Lear. Follow me ; thou fhalt ferve me ; if I like thee no 
worfe after dinner, I will not part from thee yet. — Dinner, 
ho,- dinner! — Where’s my knave? my fool ? Go you, and 
call my fool hither : 


Enter Stewa Rfi. 

i 

You, you, firrah, where’s my daughter? 

Stenv. So pleafe you, — [Exit. 

Lear. What fays the fellow there ? Call the clotpole 
back. — Where’s my fool, ho ?— I think the world’s aileep. 
— How now ? where’s that mungrel ? 

Knight. He fays, my lord, your daughter is not well. 


of the filh-towns, it was thought neceflary to declare the reafon ; hence 
it was called Cecil's fafi. To this difgraccful badge of popery Fletcher 
alludes in his Woman-hater, who makes the courtezan fay, when Laza- 
riUo, in fearch of the umbrano's head, was feized at her houfc by the 
intelligencers for a traytor : “ Gentlemen, 1 am glad you have difeovered 
him. He Ihould not have eaten under my roof for twenty pounds. And 
fure I did not like him, when he called for fijh." And Marfton’s Dutch 
Courtezan : “ I truft I am none of the wicked that eat fijh a fridays." 

WassvRTON. 
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Lear. Why came not the Have back to me, when I call’d 
him ? 

Knight. Sir, he anfwer’d me in the roundeft manner, he 
would not. 

Lear. He would not ! 

Knight. My lord, I know not what the matter is ; but, 
to my judgment, your highnefs is not entertain’d with that 
ceremonious affedtion as you were wont ; there’s a great 
abatement of kindnefs 8 appears, as well in the general 
dependants, as in the duke himfclf alfo, and your daugh- 
ter. 

Lear. Ha ! fay’ll thou fo ? 

Knight. I beleech you, pardon me, my lord, if I be 
miftaken ; for my duty cannot be filent, when I think 
your highnefs is wrong’d. 

Lear. Thou but remember’d: me of mine own concep- 
tion : I have perceived a moll faint negledl of late ; which 
I have rather blamed as mine own jealous curiofity, than as 
a very pretence 9 and purpofe of unkindnefs : I will look 
further into’t. — But where’s my fool ? I have not feen him 
this two days. 

Knight. Since my young lady’s going into France, fir, 
the fool hath much pined away. 

Lear. No more of that ; 1 have noted it well. — Go you, 
and tell my daughter I would lpeak with her. — Go you, cal! 
hither my fool. — 


Re-enter Steward. 

O, you fir, you fir, come you hither : Who am I, fir r 

Stew. My lady’s father. 

Lear. My lady’s father ! my lord’s knave : you whore- 
fon dog ! you Have ! you cur ! 

Stew. 1 am none of this, my lord’ ; I befeech you, 
pardon me. 

8 — of kindnefs—] Thefe words are not in the quartos. Maioni. 

® — a - iy pretence—] Pretence in Shakfpearc generally fignifies de- 
fy*. So, l a foregoing feene in this play : “ — to no other pretence of 
d.nger." /gain, in Hdirjhed, p. 6481 “the pretenjed evill purpofe of 
the queene.*’ Steevens. 

1 I cm none of this , my hrd ; &c.] Thus the quartos. The folio 
reads— I am none of thefe, my lord ; I befeecb ycur pardon. ■ 

* Macons. 

Lear 
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Lear. Do you bandy looks * with me, you rafcal ? 

[ jlriking him , 

Slew. I’ll not be ftruck, my lord. 

, Kent. Nor trip't neither ; you bafe foot-ball player. 

\t ripping up bit heels. 

Lear. I thank thee, fellow; thou ferveft me, and I’ll 
love thee. 

' Kent. Come, fir, arife, away; I’ll teach you differences ; 
away, away : If you will meafure your lubber’s length 
again, tarry : but away : go to ; Have you wifdom 3 ? fo. 

• [ p'ajbes the Steward out. 

Lear. Now, my friendly knave, 1 thank thee : there’s 
earned of thy fervice. [ giving Kent money. 

> • 

Enter Fool. 

Fool. Let me hire him too ;— Here’s my coxcomb. 

[ giving Kent his cap. 

Lear. How now, my pretty knave ? how doll thou ? 

>f . Fool. Sirrah, you were belt take my coxcomb. 

Kent. Why, fool 4 ? 

Fool. Why ! For taking one’s part that is out of favour : 
Nay, an thou canll not finite as the wind fits, tliou’lt catch 
cold lhortly 5 : There, take my coxcomb 6 : Why, this fel- 
low has banifh’d two of his daughters, and did the third a 
bleffing againft his will; if thou follow him, thou mud 

nedds 


2 — bandy looks—} A metaphor from Tennis : 

“ Come in, take this bandy with the racket of patience.” 

Decker's Satiromajlix. 

Again : 

“ — buckle with them hand to hand, 

“ And bandy blows as thick as hailftones fall.” 

■Wily Beguiled. Steevins. 

tl To bandy a ball, 1 ” Cole defines, c lava filam torquere ; (t to bandy 
at tennis,” redcuh fellere > Dift. 1679. Malone. 

3 Have you uoifdom ?\ Thus the folio. The quarto reads — -you have 
wifdom. Malone. 

4 Why, fool ?] The folio reads — -ashy, my boy ? and gives this quef- 
tion to Lear. Steeyens. 

* — thou' It catch cold Jhortly ;] i. e. be turned out of doors, and be 
expofed to the inclemency of the weather. Fab me a. 

6 — take my coxcomb :] Meaning his cap, called fo, becaufe on the 
top of the fool or jefter’s cap was fewed a piece of red cloth, refembling 
the comb of a cock. The word, afterwards, was ufed to denote a vain, 
conceited, meddling fellow. W abburton. . . . 

K 1 See 
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r.ccds wear my coxcomb.' — How now, nunde ? ’Would I 
had ’two coxcombs 7 , and two daughters ! 

Lear. Why, my boy ? 

Foci. If I gave them all my living®. I’d keep my cox- 
combs myfelf : There’s mine ; beg another of thy daugh- 
ters 9 . 

Lear. Take heed, firrah ; the whip. 

Foci. 'Truth’s a dog that mull to kennel ; he nruft be 
whipp’d out, when lady, the brach', may ftand by the 
fire and ftink. • •- 

Lear. A peftilent gall to me ! 

Fool. Sirrah, I’ll teach thee a fpeech. 

Lear. Do. 

Fool. Mark it, nuncle 

See Fig. XII. in the plate at the end of the firth part ofi K. Herry I V. 
with Mr. Toilet’s explanation, who has fircc added, that Minlhtw, in 
his Dihlionary, 1617, fays, “ Natural idcots and fools have, and Hill do 
uccuitome themfelves to weare in their esppes cockcs feathers, or a hat 
v. itb a necic and head of a cute on tic r:f>, and a hell thereon,” Sc c. 

. v. Stilvfk*. 

7 — Mt’O coxcombs,} Two foois-caps, intended, as it feems, to mark 
double folly in the man that gives ali to his daughters. Johnson. 

8 — all my living,] Living in Shakfpeare’s time fignined eftate, or 
property. So, in Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, by R. C recite, 1554 : 

“ 1 1 Laxtield here my land and living lies.” Maloki. 

9 — beg another of tfy daughter:.} The fool means to fay, that it is 
by lugging only that the old kirg can obtain a y thing from his daughters s 
even-a ba-.gr rf felly in having reduced liimfelf to lueh a fituation. 

M aick r. 

1 —lady, the h— .eh — j F rn:b is a bitch of the hunting kind. “ Ncs 
c .id m hode Inch i.v'mus de cant fceminca, quae kporem cx odore per- 
l"qui:ur.” Speh t. OlolV. in voce Brarro. 

Dr. Li-therlai.d, on rht margin of Dr. V.'.v, burton’s edition, propofed 
lady'; brack, i. c. favour'd cnn.nl. '1 he th.rd e,uarto lias a rruch more 
u-mannrriy reading, which 1 would not wilh to efiahlilh s but oil tire 
other editions concur in reading lady brack . Lady is Hill a common r.arne 
lor a hound. So Kntfpur : 

“ I had rather hear lady, my brack, howl in Irilh.” 

Again, in Ben Jonfon’s Bum tc a Irieni, &c. 

“ Do ail the tricks of a fair lady bitch.” 

In the old black letter Booke of Huntyng, Sec. no date, the lift cf dogs 
concludes thus : Jl — and fmall ladi fogies that here awai the (leas ai:d 
divers fmall fautes.” We might read— “ when lady, tire brack," See. 

Steevxns. 

Both the quartos of 1608 read — when Lady oth'e brach. I have there- ’ 
fore printed — lady, tie brach, grounding myfelf or the reading of thrfe 
copies, though rrromoufiy exhibited, and on the paifige quoted by Mr. 
Steeverrs frorr. King Henry IV. P. I. The folio, and the late editions, 
read — when the lady brach, dec. MaioNI. 

Have 
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Have more than thou Ihoweft, 

Speak lefs than thou knoweft. 

Lend lefs than thou ovvcft*. 

Ride more than thou goell. 

Learn more than thou trowell 3 . 

Set lcL than thou trowel! ; 

Leave thy drink and thy whore. 

And keep in-a-door. 

And thou {halt have more 
Than two tens to a fcore. 

Lear. This is nothing, fool 4 -. 

Fool. Then ’lis like the breath of an unfee’d lawyer 5 
you gave me nothing for’t : Can you make no ule of 
nothing, nuncle ? ' 

Lear. Why, no, boy; nothing can be made, out of 
nothing. 

Fool. Pr’vthee, tell him, fo much the rent of his land 
comes to ; he will not believe a fool. [/a Kent. 

Lear. A bitter fool ! 

Fool. Doll thou know the difference, my boy,, between 
a bitter fool and a fweet fool? 

Lear. No, lad 5 , teach me. 

Fool. That lord, that counlel’d thee 
To give away my land. 

Come place him here by me, — - 
Or do thou * for him Hand : 

The fweet and bitter fool 
Will prefently appear ; 

The one in motley, here. 

The other found out there. ■ 

Lear. Doll thou call me fool, boy ? 

Fool. All thy other titles thou hall given away; that 
thou wall born with. 

* Lend lefs than thou owiflf] Tint is, do not lend all that thou hafl. 
To owe, in nid.Engiilh, is to pojjejs. If owe bu taken for to he in debt , 
the more pj*u.lent precept wjuk* be : 

L"nd more than thou, owe ft* Johnson. 

5 Learn more than thou troweft, J To troiv, is an old word which 
fignities to bJic-ve, The precept is admirable. Warburton. 

4 Lear. Ibis is nothing) yW.] Thus the quartos. In the folio ihefe 
words are given to Kent. Malone. 

5 No, lad y — ] This dialogue, from No, lad , teach me, down to, Give 
me an egg, was reftored from the ilift edition by Mr. Theobald. It is 
omitted in die folio, perhaps for political rcafo.is, as it feemed to cenfure 
monopolies. Johnson. 

* Or do thou— ] The word or, which is not in the quartos, was /ap- 
plied by Mr. Steevens. Malone. 

K 4 Kent. 
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Kent. This is not altogether fool, my lord. 

Fool. No, ’faith, lords and great men will not let me ; 
if I had a monopoly out, they would have part on’t® : and 
ladies too, they will not let me have all fool to myfelf; 
they’ll be fnatching. — Give me an egg, nuncle, and I’ll 
give thee two crowns. 

Lear. What two crowns (hall they be ? 

Foci. Why, after 1 have cut the egg i’ the middle, and 
eat up the meat, the two crowns of tne egg. When thou 
clovelt thy crown i’ the middle, andgaveA away both part-, 
thou boreit thine afs on thy back over the dirt : Thou had’ll 
little wit in thy bald crown, when thou gavell thy golden 
one away. If I fpeak like myfelf in this, let him be whipp’d 
that firft finds it fo. 

Fools had ne'er lefs grace in a year 7 ; £ Singing. 

For wife men are grown foppijh ; 

Find know not how their wits to wear. 

Their manners are fo apijb. 

Lear. When were you wont to be fo full of fongs, fir rah ? 

Fool. I have ufed it, nuncle, ever fmee thou madeft thy 
daughters thy mother* : for when thou gaveft them the 
rod, and put’ll down thine own breeches, 

* —if I had a monopoly cut, they nr cold have a part mV »• — ] A 
fatire on the grots abufes ul" monopolies at that time ; and the corruption 
-it’d avarice of the courtiers, who commonly went (hares with the pa- 
tentee. Waiiditok. 

The modem editors, without authority, rraJ— - 
a monopoly c/i'r,— . 

Meuipolie t were in Sbaklj. care's time the common objeffs of fatire. 

In the books of the Stationers' Company, I meet « ith the following 
entry. “John Chavlewoode, Off. 1587: lycenfed unto him by the 
whole content of the affiftants, the otilye ymprynting of all manner of 
billes for piaiers.” Again, Nov. 6, 1615. 'lhe liberty of printing all 
Lilies for fencing was granted to Mr. Purfoot. Steeveks. 

1 Feels had ne'er lejs grace in a year There never was a time when 
fools were lefs in favour ; and the rcafon is, that they were never lo little 
Wanted, for wife men now fupply their place. Such, 1 think, is the 
meaning. Johnson. „ . 

— lejs grace—] So the folio. Both the quartos read — lejs wit. 

Steevens. 

In Mother Bomlie, a comedy by Lily, 1594, we find, “ I think gen- 
tlemen had never lejs wit in a year." 1 fulpett therefore the original to 
be the true reading. Malone. \ 

8 — when thou madtfi thy daughters thy mother ;] i. e. when you in- 
verted them with the authority of a mother. Thus the quartos. The 
folio reads, with lefs propriety,— thy mothers. Malone. 


Then 
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Then they for fudden joy did weep 9 , [Singing. 

And I for Jirroiv fung, 

That fuch a king Jhould play bo-peep, 

And go the fools among. 

Pr’ythee, nunclc, keep a fchool-mafter that can teach thy 
fool to lie ; I would fain learn to lie. 

Lear. If you lie, lirrah, we’ll have you whipp’d. 

Fool. I marvel, what kin thou and thy daughters are : 
they’ll have me whipp’d for fpeaking true, thou’lt have me 
whipp’d for lying ; and, fometimes, I am whipp’d for 
holding my peace. I had rather be any kind of thing, 
than a fool: and yet I would not be thee, nuncle; thou 
haft pared thy wit o’both fides, and left nothing in the 
middle : Here comes one o’ the parings. 


Enter Goneril. 

Lear. How now, daughter ? what makes that frontlet 
on 1 ? Methinks, you are too much of late i’ the frown. 

Fool. Thou waft a pretty fellow, when thou had’ft no 
need to care for her frowning ; now thou art an O without 
a figure 1 : I am better than thou art now; I am a fool, 
•thou art nothing. — Yes, forfooth, I will hold my tohgue ; 
fo your face [to Gon.] bids me, though you fay nothing. 
Mum, mum. 

He 


V Then they for fudden joy did weep, &c.j So, in the Rape of Lu- 
■Crete, by Hcywood, 1630: 

“ When Tarquin firft in court began,- 
“ And was approvtd king, 

“ So men for fudden joy did weep, 
u But 1 for form v ftng." 

1 cannot afc.’rtajn in what year T. Hey wood firft pubfilhed this play, as 
the copy in 1630, which I have ufed, was the fourth impreflion. 

Stisviss. 

• — what makes that feontUt on ?~\ A. frontlet was a forehead-cloth, 
ailed formerly by ladies at night t.-a render that part fmooth. Lear, I fup- 
■pofe, means to fay, that C-oneril’s brow was as completely covered by a 
frown, as it would be by a frontlet. 

So, in Lily’s Euphutt and bis England, 4M. I5S0 : “ The next day I 
coming to the gahery where flic was folitarily walking, with her frowning' 
doth, as ficke lately of the fallens,” &c. Malone. 

2 — notu thou art an O without a figure : ] The fool means '0 fay, that 
tear, 11 having pared his wit on both fides, and left nothing in the mid- 
dle,” is become a mere cypher ; which has no arithmetic aL value, unlefs 

K- 5 preceded 
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Hs that keeps nor cruft nor crum. 

Weary of ail. Shall want Some.- — 

That’s a flical’d pcafcod 3 , [ pointing to Lear. 

Gan. N. t only, fir, this your all-Iicens’d fool. 

But other of your infolent retinue 
Do hourly carp and quarrel ; breaking forth 
In rank and not-to-be-endured riots. Sir, 

I had tiiought, by making this well known unto you. 

To have found a fafe redrefs ; but now grow fearful. 

By what yourfelf too late have fpoke and done. 

That you protedl this course, and put it on 4 
By your allowance 5 ; which if you fliould, the fault 
Would not ’fcape cenfiire, nor the redreffes fleep ; 

Which, in the tender of a wholcfome weal. 

Might in their working do you that offence. 

Which elfe were lhame, that then necellity 
Will call difcrcet proceeding. 

Foci. For you trow, nuncle. 

The hedgc-l'parrow fed the cuckoo fo long. 

That it had its head bit off by its young. 

Sq, out went the candle, and we were left darkling 6 . 

Lear.. 


preceded or followed by (time figure. In The Waiter's Tale- we have the 
fame alluGon, reverfed : 

“ ■ and therefore, like a cypher, 

" Yet Handing in rich place, .1 multiply, 

“ With one we— thank— you, many thoufands more 
“ Standing before it." Malone:. 

3 That's a (heal'd prajeod. ] i. c. Now a mere hulk, which contains 
nothing. The ou'iide of a king remains, but all the iritrinfick parts of 
royalty are gone : he has nothing to give. Johnson. 

The robing of Richard lid’s effigy in Weftminfter- abbey is wrought 
with peafeods open, and the peas out ; perhaps in allufmn to his being once 
in fuil p fir fli-m of fivercignty, -but fxrn reduced to an empty title. See 
Camden’s Rcmaines, 167+, p. 453, edit. 1657, p. 340. Tot. l ft. 

4 — put it on] i. c. promote, pulh it forward. So, in Macbeth a 

• “ — the pow’rs above 

“ Put -jit their inftruments.” Steevess. 

* By your allowance ;] Iiy your epprebatisn. Maione. 

6 — deriding. ] This word is uf.d by Marfton and other writers of 
Shall fp.-are’s age. M a lose. 

Dr. Farmer concurs with me in thinking that the words — So out "went 
tie candle , &c. are a fragment of fame old fnng. Steeviks. 

Shakfpeare’s fools are ccrtair.lv copied from the life. The originals 
whom he copied were no doubt men of quick parts ; lively and farcatlick. 
Though they were licenf.'d to fay any thing, it was dill neccflary to pre- 
vent giving offence, that every thing they faid ihould have a phyful air : 
we may fuppofe therefore that they had a cudom of taking off the edge’ 

of 
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Lear. Are you our daughter ? 

_ Gen. Come, fir, I would, you would make ufe of that 
good wifdom whereof I know you are fraught ; and put 
away thefe difpofitions, which ■ of late transform you 7 
from what you rightly are. 

Foci. Mav not an afs know when the cart draws the 
horfe ? — Whoop, Jug ! I love thee 8 . 

Lear. Does any here know me ? — Why this is not Lear 9 : 
does Lear walk thus? fpeak thus? Where are his eyes? 
Either his notion weakens, or his difcernings are le- 

thargy’d. — Sleeping or waking? — Ha ! fure 'tis not fo 1 . 

Who is it that can tell me who I am ? — Lear’s fhadow 1 ? 

I would learn that ; for by the marks of fovereignty, 
knowledge, and reafon, I fhould be falfe perfuaded I had 
daughters 3 . — 

Fool. ■ 


of too (harp a fpeech by covering it haftjlv with the end of an old fong, or 
any glib nonfenfc that came into the mind. 1 know no other way of ac- 
counting foi the incoherent words with which Shakfpeare often finifhes 
this foal’s fpecches. • ’ 

Sir Joshua Riynohs. • 

In a very olJ dramatick piece, entitled A -very mery and fytbit comedy , 
called 'The huger thou liveft the more foole tbcu art , printed about the year 
1580, we find the fallowing llige-dire&ion { “ Entrcth Moros, counter- ‘ 
faiting a vaine geilure and a foolilh countcnaunce, fynging the footc of 
many fongs, as fooles were wont." Malone. 

7 — transform you — } Thus the quartos. The' folio reads — tranfport 
you. Steevens. 

* — Wix,op, 'fug ! &c.] There are in the fool's fpeeches feveral paf- 
f.iges which leem t> be proverbial allulions, perhaps not now to be 1 under- - 
flood. Johnson. 

— Whoop, fug, I love thee. ] This,' as' I am informed, is a quotation 
from the burthen of an old fo g. Steevens. 

Whoop fug. I'll do thee no harm, occurs in The Winter's Tale. ■ 

Malone.' • 

* — this is not Lear :] This palTage appears to have been imitated by 
Ben J nil fan in his Sad Shepherd s ■ 

“ — this is net Marian ! • 

“ Nor am 1 Robin Hood ! I pray you,- a(k her ! 

“ Afk her,' good fhepherds ! afk her all for me s ■ 

“ Or rather afk yourfelves, If (he be (he ; 

“• Or I be I.” Steevens. 

1 — f ctfing, or waking ! — Ha! fure 'tis not Jr.] Thus the quartos. 
The folio : Ha! waking? ’Tis not fo. Malone. - 

2 — Lear's Jhadow ?] The fdiio gives thefe words-to the Fool. 

Steevens.' • 

3 — for l;y the marks of fovereignty, kr.vwledge, and reafon, I Jhould 
is falfe pe.Jua led I had daughters.] Mr. Tyrwhitt thought it difficult 
* 4 'to , conceive how the marks of fovereignty, of knowledge, and of 

reafon, • 
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Foot. Which they will make an obedient father*. 
Lear. Your name, fair gentlewoman ? 

Con. Come, lir ; 

This admiration is much o’ the favour 
Of other your new pranks. I do befcech you 
To underhand my purpofes aright : 

As you are old and reverend, you (liould be wife : 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and fquires ; 
Men (b di (order’d, fo debauch’d, and -bold. 

That this our court, infe&ed with their manners. 
Shews like a riotous inn : epicurifm and lull 
Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel, \ 

Than a grac’d palace*. The (hame itfelf doth fpeak 

For inilant remedy : Be then deftr’d 

By her, that elfe will take the thing Ike begs, 

A little to difquantity your train 5 j 


And 

* • 

reafon, Airraid be of any ufe to perfuade Lear that he had orjiad not any 
daughters.” 

Lear, it fhould be remembered, has not parted with all the marks of 
[■ruereigrty. In the midft of his prodigality to his-children, he referred 
to himfelf the name -and ell the additions to e king.— ■Shakfpeare often 
means more than be expreftes. Lear has juft a Iked whether he is a fha- 
«icw. I with, he -adds, to be refolved on this point; for if I were to 
judge by the marks of fovereignty, and the confcioufnefs of reafon, I 
should &£ perfwadeil tliat I am not a tliadow, but e met:, a king, and a 
father. But this latter perfuafion is falfc ; for thofe whom 1 thought 
my daughters, are unnatural begs, and never proceeded from thefe 
loins. 

As therefore I am not a father, fo neither may I be an embodied be- 
ing ; 1 may yet be a fttadow. However, let me be certain. Your name, 
fair gtntlnvomenf 

All the late editions, without authority, read — by the marks of fove- 
wignty, of knowledge, and of reafon. — The v/oids— 1 'would hern that, 
&c. to — an vledicirt father, are omitted in the f ftio. Malone. 

4 Which they aoiU make an obedient father .j Which is on this occafion 
ufed with two deviations from prefent language. It is referred, contrary 
to the rules of grammarians to the pronoun J, ar.d is employed according 
to a mode now cbfolete for « whom , the acculative cafe of who. 

S TICVIKS. 

* — e grac'd palace. — ] A palace graced by the .prefence of a fove- 
rclgn. War boa ton. 

i A little to difquantity your train ; j Mr. Pope for A little fubftituted— 
Cf fifty, and fupparted his alteration by this note. “ A little is the com- 
mon reading; but it appears, from what Lear fays in the next feene, that 
this number fifty was required to be cut oft', which (as the editions flood) 
is no where fpecified by Gonejil.” Malone- 

If 
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And the remainder, that (hall Hill depend 5 . 

To be fuch men as may befort your age. 

And know themfelves and you. 

Lear. Darknefs and devils ! — 

Saddle my horfes ; call my train together.-— 

Degenerate baftard 1 I’ll not trouble thee i 
Yet have I left a daughter.- 

Gem. You firike my people ; and your diforder’d rabble 
Make fervants of their betters. 

6 

Enter Albany. 

Lear. Woe, that too late repents 7 , — O, fir, are you 
come 8 ? 

Is it your will ? [to Alb.] fpeak, fir. — Prepare my horfes. 
Ingratitude ! thou marble-headed fiend. 

More hideous, when thou Ihew’ll thee in a child. 

Than the fea-monfter 9 ! 

If Mr. Pope had examined the old copies as accurately as he pretended 
to have done, he would have found, in the firfi folio, that Lear had an 
ci lit marked for him after thefe words — 

To have a thanklefs child. — Away, away, 
and goes out, while Albany and Gonerii have a fhort conference of two 
fpeeches; and then returns in a dill greater pallion, having been informed 
(as it ihould feem) of the exprefs number, without : 

What ? fifty of my followers at a clap ! 

This renders all change needlefs ; and atony, away, being reftored, 
prevents the repetition of go, go, try people', which, as the text flood be- 
fore this regulation, concluded both that and the foregoing fpeech. Go- 
ncril, with great art, is made to avoid mentioning the limited number; 
and leaves her father to be informed of it by accident, which (he knew 
would be the cafe as foon as he left her prefence. Stsivens. 

6 — ftill depend,] Depend, for continue in fervice. Warbu»ton. 

7 Woe, that too late repents, — ] This is the reading of the folio. Both 
the quartos — for JVoc, have We, and that of which the firfl figrature is B, 
reads — We that ton late repent's — ; i. c. repent us s which I fufpefl is 
the true leading. Shakfpeare might have had Ibe Mirrour for Magis- 
trates, in his thoughts e 

“ They call’d him doting foole, all his requefls debarr’d, 

“ Demanding if with life he were not well content: 

“ Then he no late bis rigour did repcr.t 
“ ’Gainfl me, — Story of Queen Cordila. Malokf. 

c 0, fir, are you come ?] Thefe words are not in the folio. Malone* 

S’ Than the fea-monfier Mr. Upton obferves, that the fca-monfler i* 
"the Hippopotamus, the hieroglyphical fymbol of impiety and ingratitude. 
Sandys, in his travels, fays— “ that he killeth his fire, and ravi/heth hi* 
cwn dam.” Stievixs. 
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Alh. Pray, fir, be patient ’ . 

Lear. Detefted kite 1 thou lieft : [to GoncriL 

My train are men of choice and rareft parts. 

That all particulars of duty know ; 

And in the molt exaft regard fupport 

Tha wprlhips of their name. — O molt fmall fault. 

How ugly didlt thou in Cordelia fiiew ! 

Which, like an engine 1 , wrench’d my frame of nature 
From the fix’d place ; drew from my heart all love. 

And added to the gall. O Lear, Lear, Leaj ! 

Beat at this gate, that Jet thy folly in, [jlriking his head. 
And thy dear judgment out ! — Go, go, my people 3 . 

Alh. My lord, 1 am guiltlefs, as 1 am ignorant 
Of what hath mov’d you*. 

Lear. It may be fo, my lord. — Hear, nature, heart' 

Dear goddefs, hear ! Sulpend thy purpofe, if 
Thou didil intend .to make this creature fruitful ! - 
Into her womb convey fleri'-ity 1 
Dry up in her the organs of inert ale-; 

And from her derogate body s never fpring. 

"* Pray, fir, be patient. ] The quartos omit this fpeech. Steevens. 

2 — like an engine,—! Mr. Edwards corjt&ures that by an engine 
is meant .the rack. He is right. To engine is, in Chaucer, to frain 
upon the rack ; and in the following paflage from the ’Three herds of 
London, J59C, engine feems to be uf d for the fame inftrument of 
torture : 

“ From Spain they come with engine and intent 
“To flay, fuhdue, to triumph, and lament." 

Again, in the JdightAV.etlkcr, by B. and Fletcher : 

a* Their fouls ftiot through with adders, torn on engine!." 

Stiev eks. 

3 — Go, go, my people .] Perhaps thefe words ought to be regulated 
differently : 

Go, go : — my people ! 

By Albany’s anfwcr it fliould feem that he had endeavoured to apprafei 
Lear’s anger 5 'and perhaps it was intended by the autheur that he fliould 
here be put .back by the king with thefe words,— “ Go, go;" and that. 
Lear fliould then turn haftily from his fon-in-law, and call his train : . 
“ My people !" Mes gens. Fr. So, in a former part of this feene : 

“ You ftrike my people ; and your diforder’d rabble 
“ Make fervants of their betters.’’ 

Again, in Othello, Afl I. fc. i. 

“ Call up all my people." 

However the paflage be underftood, -thefe latter words mu ft bear this 
fenfe. The mea. ing of the whole, indeed, may be only — “ Away,, 
away, my followers !’’ Malone. 

•* Of nvbat hath moat'd you. ] Omitted in the quartos. Stievens. 

- S — from her derogate body — ] Her fhrunk and wafted body. See 
Jlullokar’s Englijh Expoftor, 1616; “Derogate, To impaire, diminith,. 
or taka away." Malone. 

A babe 
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A babe to honour her ! If (he mud teem. 

Create her child of fpleen ; that it may live. 

And be a thwart difnatur’d 6 torment to her ! 

Let it (lamp wrinkles in her brow of youth ; 

With cadent tears 7 fret channels in her cheeks ; 

Turn all her mother’s pains, and benefits. 

To laughter and contempt 8 ; that (he may feel 
How (harper than a ferpent’s tooth it is 
To have a than kiefs child ! — Away, away ! [Exit. 

Alb. Now, gods, that we adore, whereof comes this ? 
Gon. Never aiftift vourfelf to know the caufe ; 

But let his difpofition have that fcope 
That dotage gives it. 


Re-enter Li; a r. 

Lear. What, fifty of my followers, at a dap”. 

'Within a fortnight ! 

Alb. What’s the matter, ‘fir ? 

Lear. I’ll tell thee ; — Life and death ! I am afham’d 
That -thou halt power to lhake my manhood thus : 

[to Gonerlt. 

6 — difnatur’d — ] Denatur'd is -wanting natural afteflion. So, Da- 
niel in Hymen's Triumph, 1613 : 

“ I an) not fo dijnaturtd a man.” Stf.lv t. V s. 

1 — cadent tears — J i. c. falling tears. Dr. Warburton -would read 
■tandent. Stiivens. 

It is a more fevere imprecation to wilh that tears by conftant flowing 
may fret channels in the cheeks, which impiirs a long life of wretched- 
nels, than to wilh that thofe channels Ihould be made by fealding tears, 
.which does not mark the fame continuation of m'tfery. 

The fame thought occurs in Troilus and Crejpda, where he fays, 

“ Not Rriamus and Hecuba on knees, 

“ Their eyes e'er-galied with recourfe of tears,” 
fbould prevent his going to the field. Mason. 

8 Turn all her mother's pains, and benefits, 

To laughter and contempt ;] ■*« Her mother's paint ” here fignifies, 
not bodily lutK rings, or the throes of child-birth, (with which this 
“ difnatured babe” being unacquainted, it could not deride or defpife- 
them,) but maternal cares ; the lolicitude of a mother for the welfare of 
her child. So, in King Richard 111. 

“ ’Tis time to lpcak ; my pains are quite forgot.” 

Benefits mean good cjjiccs ; her kind and beneficent attention to the edu- 
cation of her offspring, dec. Mr. Roderick has, in my opinion, ex- 
plained both thsfe wards wrong. He is equally mi flake n in fuppofing 
that the fex of this child is alcertained by the ward her ; which cl-arly 
relates, not to Gonerii’s iflue, but to herf.lf. “ Her mother’s pains ” 
means— the pains which flie ( Gontril ) takes as a mother. Malom. 

That 
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That thefe hot tears 9 , which break from me perforce. 
Should make thee worth them. — Blalls and fogs upon thee i 
The untented vvoundings 1 of a father’s curfe " 

Pierce every fenle about thee ! — Old fond eyes, 

Beweep this caufe again. I’ll pluck you out ; 

And call you, with the waters that you lofe z . 

To temper clay. — Ha ! is it come to this ? 

Let it be fo 3 : — Yet have I left a daughter. 

Who, i am fure, is kind and comfortable ; 

When file ftiall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She’ll Hay thy wolnlh vifage. Thou ihalt find. 

That I’ll refume the lhape which thou doll think- 
I have call off for ever; thou (halt 4 , I warraiit-thee. 

[Exeunt Lear, Kent, and Attendants. 

Gen. Do you mark that, my lord i 

Alb. I cannot be fo partial, Goneril, 

To the great love I bear you, — 

Gen. Pray you, content. — What, Ofwald, ho ! 

You, fir, more knave than fool, after your mailer. 

[to the Fool. 

Fool. Nuncle Lear, nuncle Lear, tarry, and take the. 
fool with thee. 

A fox, tvhen one has caught her. 

And fuch a daughter. 

Should fure to the flaughter,. 

If my cap would buy a halter ; 

So the fool follows after. [Ext/. 

9 That theje hot tears, &c.J I will transcribe this pufiage from the firft 
edition, that it may appear to thofe who are unacquainted with old books, 
what is the difficulty of revifion, and what indulgence is due to thole 
that endeavour to rcltorc corrupted paflages. — Tint thefe hot tears, that 
hreake from me perforce, Jhou Id make the word h/afts and fogs upon the 
untender wourdings of a father's curfe, peruje every fenjh about the old, 
fond eyes , beweep this cauje again, Sec. Johnson. 

* '[he untented vvoundings—] Vntented wounds, means wounds in 
their worft ftate, not having a tent in them to digell them ; and may 
jpoffibly fignify here fuch as will not admit of having a tent put into them 
for that purpol . One of the quartos reads, untender. St e evens. 

a — that you lofe.] The quartos read— that you make. Steevens. 

3 Let it be fo, &c.] The reading is here gleaned up, part from the 
firft, ard part from the fecond edition. Johnson. 

Let it be fo is omitted in the quartos. Steevens. 

And is it come to this is omitted in the folio. Yet have I left a- 
daughter is the reading of the quartos ; the folio has, I have ai.otier 
daughter. Malone. 

4 — thou fait, 1 warrant thee.] Thefe words are omitted in the 
folio. Malone. 

Goa.- 
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* Gon 1 . This man hath had good counfel : — A hundred 

knights 1 

’Tis politick, and lafe, to let him keep 

At point 6 ,' a hundred knights. Yes, that on every dream. 

Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, diflike. 

He may cnguard his dotage with their powers. 

And hold our lives in mercy 7 . — Ofwald, I fay 1 — 

Alb. Well, you may fear too far. 

Gou. Safer than trull too far : 

Let me ftill take away the harms I fear. 

Not fear ftill to be taken. I know his heart : 

What he hath utter’d, I have writ my filler ; 

If Ihe fullain him and his hundred knights. 

When 1 have lhew’d the unfitnefs*, — How now, Ofwald* ? 

Enter Steward. 

What, have you writ that letter to my lifter ? 

Ste-iv. Ay, madam. 

Gon. Take you fome company, and away to horfe : 
Inform her full of my particular fear; 

And thereto add fuch reafons of your own. 

As may compadt it more 9 . Get you gone ; 

And haften your return. [ Exit Stew. J No, no, my lord, 
This milky gentlenefs, and courfe of yours. 

Though I coudemn not, yet, under pardon. 

You are much more attalk’d * for want of wifdom. 

Than prais’d for harmful mildnefs. 

Alb. 

5 Gon. All from this afteriik to the next, Is omitted in the quartos. 

SrilVEN!. 

6 At point,] I believe, means, completely armed, and confequently 
ready at appointment or command on the flighted notice. Ste evens. 

7 And bold our liveo in mercy.] Thus the old copies. Mr. Pope^who 
could not endure that the language of Shakfpeare’s age Aiould not cor- 
refoond in every indance with that of modern times, reads — at mercy; 
and the fubfrquent editors have adopted his innovation. Malone. 

8 — How now, Ofwald f ] The quartos read — what Ofwald, bo ! 

Qfw. Here, Madam. . 

Gon. Wbat, have you writ tkii letter, Sec. Steevens. 

9 —compact it more.] Unite one circumdance with another, fo as to 
make a confident account. Johnson. 

More is here ufed as a difl'yllablc. Malone. 

* — more attafk'd — J It is a common phrafs now with parents and 
governefl'es : I’ll take you to tape, i. e. I will reprehend and correct you. 
To be at tap, therefore, is to be liable to reprelcnjion and correliian. 

Johnson. 

Both 
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Alb. How far your eyes may pierce, I cannot tell ; 
Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well 2- . 

Gon. Nay, then — 

Alb. Well, well ; the event. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V.- 

Court before the fame. 

Enter Lear, Kent, and Fool; 

Lear. Go you be fare to Glofter with thefe letters < ac- 
quaint my daughter no further with any thing you know,, 
than comes from her demand out of the letter : If your 
diligence be not fpeedy, I fliali be there before you 3 . 

Kent. I will not fleep, my lord, till I have delivered 
your letter. [Exit: 

Both the juntos infiend of at tajk — read, nlapt. A late editor of 
King Lear, fays, that the firft quarto reads — atu.fi' d ; but unlefs therd 
be a third quarto which i hue never feen or heard of, his ullcrrion is 
erroneous. Stic evens. 

The quarto printed by N. Butter, i6d>S, of which the fir It fignature 
is B, reads — eett.fi' d for want of wifdortr. The other quarto printed by 
the fame printer in tire lame yesr, of which the firft fignature is A, 
reads — elapt for want of wifuonr, tec. Three copies of the quarto firft 

d.fcribrd, (which concur in reading attafi’d,) and one copy of the other 
quarto, art- note before me. The f fio reads — of tafi. — The quartos 
have praefie inftead of prais'd. Attajk'd 1 lup pole, means, charged! 
ceujiircd. So, in K. 11 ary J V : 

“ How lliew'd his tafiingf feem’d it in contempt ?” 

In the notes on this play 1 lhah hereafter carl the quarto firft mentioned, 
quarto B ; the other, quarto A. Malone. 

* Striving to Utter, oft cue tear what's w<//. J So, in our authour’s 
JOjd Sonnet s 

“ Were it not finful then, firming to mend, 

“ To mar the juljeti that l fore teas nveit P" Maiovt. 

* -—there lefore you.] He fcerr.s to intend to go to his daughter, bMt- 
It appears afterwards tliat he is going to the houfe of Glofter. Johnson. 

Thc word there in this fpccch Ihrws, tliac when the king fays, “ Go 
you before to Glofier," he means the town of Glofter, which, as Mr. 
Tyrwhitt has obl'crved, Shakfpcare chofe to malce the refidance of the 
duke of Ct.rnw.ill and Regan, in order to give a probability to their 
fetting out late from thence, on a vifit to the earl of Glofter, who fa 
caftle our plot conc-ivcd to be in the neighbourhood of that city. Our 
old Englilh carls ufuallv refid d in the counties from whence they took 
their tides. Lear, not finding his fon-in-law and his wife at heme,, 
follows llirm to the carl of Ciouer’s caftle. Malone. 

Fool. 
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Fool. If a man’s brains were in his heels, were’t not in 
danger of kibes ? 

Lear. Av, boy. 

Fool. Tnen, I pr’ytkce, be merry ; thy wit fhall not go 
flip-lhod. 

'•Lear. Ha, ha, ha! 

Fool. Shalt fee, thy other daughter will ufe thee kindly ; 
for though (lie’s as like this as a crab is like an apple, yet 
I can tell what I can tell. 

Lear. Why, what can’ll thou tell, my boy* ? 

Fool. She will tafte as like this, as a crab does to a crah. 
Thou can’d tell, why one’s nole hands i’ the middle of his 
face? 

Lear. No. 

Fool. Why, to keep his eyes on either fide his nofe; 
that what a man cannot fmell out, he may fpy into. 

Lear. I did her wrong 4, : 

Fool. Can’ll tell how an oyder makes his (hell ? 

Lear. No. 

Fool. Nor I neither; but I cau tell why a fnail has a 
houfe. 

Lear. Why ? 

Fool. Why, to put his head in ; not to give it away to 
his daughters, and leave his horns without a cafe. 

Lear. I will forget iny nature. — So kind a father!— 
Be my hordes ready ? 

Fool. Thy affes are gone about ’em. The reafon why 
the {even liars are no more than feven, is a pretty reafon. 

Lear. Becaufe they are not eight ? 

Fool. Yes, indeed : Thou would’d make a good fool. 

Lear. To take it again perforce 5 ! — Monller ingra- 
titude ! 

F00L Jf thou wert my fool, nuncle. I’d have thee beaten 
for being old before thy time. 

Lear. How’s that ? 

Fool. Thou Ihould’ll not have been old, before thou 
hadd been wife. 

* Why, nubat canjl thou tell, my boy ?] So the quartos. The folio, 
reaJs — What ca.itt teil, bay? Malone. 

* 1 did her wrong ;] He is mufing on Cordelia. Johnson. 

5 To take it again perforce 1 J He is meditating on the resumption of 
lus royalty. Johnson. 

He is rather mediating on his daughter’s having in fo violent a man- 
ner deprived him of thole privileges which before the Imd agreed to grant 
him. Stxeyen-s. 

Lear. 
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Lear. O, let me not be mad, not mad, fweet heaven 1 
Keep me in temper j I would not be mad ! — 


Enter Gentleman. 

How now ! Are the horfes ready ? 

Gent. Ready, my lord. 

' Lear. Come, boy. 

Fcol. She that is maid now, and laughs at my depar- 
ture. 

Shall not be a maid long, unlefs things be cut lhorter. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT II., SCENE I. 

A Court within the Cajlle of the earl of Glollcr. 

Enter Edmund, and Cohan, meet in*. 

Earn. Save dice. Quail. 

C i<r. And you, fir. 1 have been with your father ; and 
given him notice, th&t the duke of Cornwall, and Regan 
his dutchefs, will be here with him to-night. 

Echn. How comes that ? 

Cur. Nay, I know not : You have heard of the news , 
abroad ; I mean, the whifper’d ones, for they are yet but 
ear-kifling argu 1 ents* ? 

Edm. Not 1 ; Tray you, what are they ? 

Cur 6 . Have you heard of no likely wars toward, ’twixt 
the dukes of Cornwall and' Albany f 

Edm. Not a word. 

Cur. You may then, in time. Fare you well, fir. [ Exit . 

Edm. The duke be here to-night ? The better ! Belt ! 

This weaves itfelf perforce into my bufinefs ! 

My father hath fet guard to take my brother ; 

* —ear-killing arguments f] Ear-V£irg arguments means that they 
are yet in reality only i differ'd ones • Steevfns. 

6 Cur,] This and the tcllosving fpcech, are omitted in one of the 
quartos. St ee yens. 

And- 
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And 1 have one thing, of a q.ueazy queftion 7 , 

Which I mult aft : — Bricfnefs, and fortune, work ! — 
Brother, a word defcend : — Brother, I fay ; 

Enter Edgar. 

My father watches : — 'O lir,- fly this place ; 

Intelligence is given where you are hid ; 

You have now the good advantage of the night 
Have you not fpokeu ’gainft the duke of Cornwall ? 

He’s coming hither ; now, i’ the night, i’ the hafte 8 , 

And Regan with him ; Have you nothing faid 
Upon his party ’gainft the duke of Albany 9 ? 

Advife yourfelf. 

Edg. I am fure on’t, not a word. *• 

Edm. 1 hear my father coming, — Pardon me : — 

In cunning, I muft draw my fword upon you : — 

Draw : Seem to defend yourfelf : Now quit you well. 
Yield: — come before my father; — Light, ho, here! — 

Fly, brother ; — Torches ! torches ! — So, farewel. — 

[Exit Edgar. 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 

[njeounds his arm. 

Of my more fierce endeavour : I have feen drunkards 
Do more than this in fport. — Father ! father ! 

Stop, ftop ! No help ? 

Enter Gloster, and Servants with torches. 

GIo. Now, Edmund, where’s the villain ? 

7 — queazy queflion ,] Something of a fufpiciout , qneflior.able, and 
Uncertain nature. This is, I think, the meaning. Johnson. 

Queazy, I believe, rather means delicate, what requires to be handled 
nicely. So, Ben Jonfon, in Sejanut i 

“ Tliofe times are fomewhat queafy to be touch’d.— 
ir Have you not feen or read part of his bock ? 

Again, in Much Ado about not Liny : 

“ Defpight of his quick wit, and queazy ftomach.” Steeven-. 

8 — p tbc lafief\ I (h^uld fuppnfe we ought to read only in ha fie ; 
i’ the being repeated ac dentally by the compolitor. Steevins. - 

* — have you nothing faid 

Upon hit party gtiir.ji :he duke of Albany ? J The meaning is, have 
you faid nothing upon the party formed by him agair.fi the duke of Albany f 

Han mx 8. 

I canhot but think the line corrupted, and would reader 

A gainft his party, for the duke of Albany ? Johnson. 

Edm , 
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Earn. Here flood he in the dark, his {harp {word out. 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon 1 
To fland his aufpiclous miflrefs : — 

Glo. But where is he ? 

Etlm. Look, fir, I bleed. 

Glo. Where is the villain, Edmund ? 

Edr/i. Fled this way, fir. When by no means he could— 

Glo. Purfue him, ho ! — Go after. — [ Exit Servant.] By 
no means, — what ? 

Etlm. Perfuade me to the murder of your lordfhip •, 

But that I told him, the revenging gods 
’Gainfl parricides did all their thunders 1 bend ; 

Speke, with how manifold and flrorg a bond 
The child was bound to the father ; — Sir, in fine. 

Seeing how lot'nlv oppofite I flood 
To his unnatural purpofe, in fell motion. 

With his prepared fword, he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d mine arm : 

But when he law my beft alarum’d fpirits. 

Bold in the quarrel’s right, rous’d to the encounter, 

Or whether gafted 3 by the noife I made. 

Full fuddenly he fled. 

Glo. Let j'.im fly far : 

Not in this land lhall he remain uncaught ; 

And found — Difpatch 4 . — The noble duke my mafter. 

My worthy arch 5 and patron, comes to-night: 

* Mumbling of wicked charms , conjuring the moon—] This was a 
proper circumftance to urge to Glofter ; who appears, by what palled 
between him and his billiard fon in a foregoing feene, to be very fuper- 
ftitious with regard to this matter. War burton. 

The quartos read, warbling inftead of mumbling. Steevens. 

■ ■ conjuring the moon 

To ftand his aulpicious miflrefs :— ] So, in All's no ell that ends well i 
“ And fortune play upon thy profperous helm, 

“ As thy aujpicious mifirejs." Malone. 

* — their thunders — J Firll quarto j the reft have it, the thunder. 

Johnson. 

3 ~~£tifted — ] Frighted. Johnson. 

So, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Wit at fcn’eral Weapons : “ — either 
the light of the lady has gafted him, or elfe he's drunk." 

Steevens. 

* Not in this land Jhatl he remain uncaught ; 

Ari found — Dtfpatcb.] The fenfe is interrupted. He lhall be 
caught — i d found, be jhall he funijhed. Difpatch. Johnson. 

5 — arch — ] i. e. Chief ; a word now ufed only in compolition, as 
» rcb-angcl, arch-duke. So, in Hey wood’s If you knew not me, you know 
nobody, lojbi 

“ Poole, that arch for truth and honefty." Steevens. 

By 
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By his authority I will proclaim it. 

That he, which finds him, fhall deferve our thanks. 
Bringing the murderous coward 6 to the Hake ; 

He, that conceals him, death. 

Edm. When I difl'waded him from his intent. 

And found him pight to do it, with curft fpeech 7 
I threaten’d to difcover him : He replied, 

Thou unpojjejjing bajiard ! doji thou think , 

If I would Jiand agaittfi thee , would the repofal 8 
Of any trujl, virtue, or worth, in thee 
Make thy words faith' d ? No : what 1 Jhotild deny , 

( As this I would ; ay, though thou didjl produce 
My very character 9 ,) I'd turn it all 
To thy J'tiggcfiion, plot, and damned practice : 

And thou inujt matte a dullard of the world. 

If they not thought the profits of my death 
ll r tre very pregnant and potential fpurs * 

To make thee feek it. 

Glo. Strong and faften’d villain * ! 

Would he deny his letter 3 ? — 1 never got him. 

[ Trumpets within. 

Hark, the duke’s trumpets ! I know not why he comes : — 
All ports I’ll bar ; the villain fhall not ’fcr.pe ; 

The duke mull grant me that : befides, his picture 
I will fend far and near, that all the kingdom 
May have due note of him ; and of my land, 

* — murderous coward — J The fit ft edition reads, caitiff. Johnson. 
1 And found him pight to do it, with curft fieech—] Fight is pitched, 

fixed, fettled. CurJI is feverc, hurlh, vehemently angry. Johnson. 
So, in the old morality of Lujiy Juventus, 1561 : 

“ Therefore my heart is lurcly pygbt 
“ Of her alone to have a fight." 

Thus, in Troi/ut and Crcffda 1 
“ tents 

“ Thus proudly pight upon our Phrygian plains.” Stievins. 

8 — would the repofal — J i. e. Would any opinion that men have re- 
pofed in thy trull, virtue, fee. War burton. 

The old quarto reads, could the repofure. Stievins. 

9 — though thou didjt produce 

My very sii 'rafter,) — j i. e. my very handwriting. Malone. 

1 — pregnant and potential fpurs — J Thus the quartos. Folio : po- 
tential fpirits. Malone. 

* Strong and fejten'd villain !] Thus the quartos. The folio reads 
—0 Jfrange and fatten’d villain. Malonf. 

3 Would he deny his letter f —1 never got him.J Thu^the quartos. 
The folio omits the words— I never got him j and, inftead of them, fub- 
llitutes — -faid be f Malone. 

Loyal 
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Loyal and natural boy. I’ll work the means 
To make thee capable 4 . 

Enter Cornwall, Regan, and Attendants. 

Com. How now, my noble friend ? fince I came hither, 
(Which I can call but now,) I have heard ftrange news 5 . 

Reg. If it be true, all vengeance comes too Ihort, 

Which can purfue the offender. How doll, my lord ? 
do. 0, madam, my old heart is crack’d, is crack’d ! 
Reg. What, did my father’s godfon feek your life ? 

He whom my father nam’d ? your Edgar ? 

/ Glo. O, lady, lady, fhame would have it hid ! 

Reg. Was he not companion with the riotous knights 
That tend upon my father ? 

Glo. I know not, madam : 

It is too bad, too bad. — 

Edm. Yes, madam, he was of that confort 6 . 

Reg. No marvel then, though he were ill affefted ; 

’Tis they have put him on the old man’s death. 

To have the wafte and fpoil of his revenues 7 . 

I have this prefent evening from my filler 

Been well inform’d of them ; and with iuch cautions. 

That, if they come to fojourn at my houfe. 

I’ll not be there. 

Corn. Nor I, affure thee, Regan. — 

Edmund, I hear that you have fhewn your father 
A child-like office. 

Edm. ’Twas my duty, fir. 

4 •— of try land- 

70 make thee capable.] i. e. capable of fucceeding to my land, not- 
withftanding the legal bar of thy illegitimacy. So, in 7he Life and 
Death of Will Summers, Sec. “ The king next demanded of Him, (he 
being a fool,) whether he were capable to inherit any land,” Sec. 

Stef vens. 

5 — fi range re<us.] Thus the quartos. Inftead of th'-fe words the 
folio has — -ftrangei.cfs. Malone. 

* —cf that ccnfort . ] Thcfe words arc rot in the quartos. Malone. 
t 7o have the wafte and fpoil of his revenues.] Thus quarto B. The 
other quarto reads — 

To have thcfe — and wafte of this his revenues. 

The folio : 

To have the cxpcnce and wafte of his revenues. 

7hefe in quarto A was, I fuppofc, a mifprint for — the ufe. Malone. 

Glo. 
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j Glo. He did bewray Iiis praftice 8 ; and receiv’d 
This hurt you fee, driving to apprehend him. 

Corn. Is he puri'ued ? 

Glo. Ay, my good lord. 

Corn . If he be taken, he ihall never more 
Be fear’d of doing harm : make your own purpofe. 

How in my Hrength you pleafe. — For you, Edmundj 
Whofe virtue and obedience doth 9 this inftant 
So much commend itfelf, you lliall be ours ; 

Natures of fuch deep trait we ihall much need ; 

You we firft feize on. 

Edm. I ihall ferve you> fir, 

Truly, however elfe. 

Glo. For him I thank your grace. 

Corn. You know not why we came to vifit you, — 

Reg. Thus out of fcafon ; threading dark-ey’d night’s 
Occafions, noble G loiter, of fomc poize 1 . 

Wherein we mull have ufe of your advice : — 

Our father he hath writ, fo hath our filler. 

Of differences, which I bell thought it fit 
To anfvver from our home 3 ; the feveral meflengers 
From hence attend difpatch. Our good old friend. 

Lay comforts to your bofom ; and bcitow 
Your needful counfel to our bufinefs 4 . 

Which craves the inflant ufe. 

8 He did bewray bis prnfV.ce ;] To be v: ray is to reveal, or di (cover. 
See Minlhcu’s I)ift. 1617, in v. “ To be-acraic,jox dilciofe, a Gath, 
bewrye. Malone. 

Practise is always ufed by Shakfpeare for itfldious mifebief. The quartos 
read — betray. Steevens. 

9 — rvbofe virtue and obedience doth — ] i. e. whofe virtuous obedience. 

Malone. 

1 — threading darh-ey'd night.~\ The quarto reads : — threat' ring dark- 
ey’d night. Johnson. 

Shakfpeare ufes the former of thefe expreffions in Coriolanus, Afl III: 
“ They would not thread the gates." Steevens. 

2 — of fine poize,] i. c. of fome weight or moment. So, in Oibe’la c 

“ — full of poize and difficulty, 

“ Ar.d fearful to be granted." 

Thus the quarto B. The other quarto of 1608, and the folio, have 
prize. Malone. 

3 — from our borne ;] Not at home, but at fome other place. 

Johnson. 

. Thus the folio. The quarto B reads— which I left thought it fit to a»* 
fwer from our home. The other quarto ‘.—which 1 beft thought it fit t» 
anfwer from our hard. Malone. 

4 — to our bufinefs,] Thus the quartos. Folio to our bufineffet. 

Malone. 

Vol. XIII. L Glo. 
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Glo. I ferve you, madam : 

You graces are right welcome. 

SCENE II. 

Before Glofter’s Csjlle. 

Enter Kent and Steward, federally. 

Stew. Good dawning to thee, friend 5 : Art of the 
houfe 6 ? 

Kent. Ay. 

Stew. Where may we fet our horfes ? 

Kent. I’ the mire. 

Stew. Pr’ythee, if thou love me, tell me. 

Kent. I love thee not. 

Stew. Why, then I care not for thee. 

Kent. If I had thee in Liplbury pinfold 7 , I would make 
thee care for me. 

Stew . 

5 Good dawning tt tier, friend r} $0 the folio. The quartos read- 
good even. Owning is again ukd in Cymbsline as a fubftantive, for 
morning : 

“ that dawning 

“ May bare the raven’s eye.” 

It is clear from various paflages in this feene, that the morning is now 
Juft beginning to dawn, though the moon is ftill up, and though Kent 
early in the fecne calls it ftill night. Towards the clofc of it, he wifhes 
Clofter goed morrow, as the latter goes out, and immediately after calls ou 
the fun to fliinc, that he may read a letter. MaIonv. 

a — of the houfe f] So die quartos. Folio— of tbit houfe. 

Mauntr. 

7 — Lip/bury f infold ,] The ailufion which feems to be contained in 
this line 1 do not v^iderftand. In the violent eruption of reproaches 
which butfts from Kent in this dialogue, there are l'ome epithets which 
tile com/nentators have left unexpounded, and which I am not very able 
to make clear. Of a three -fititea knave 1 know not the meaning, unlcfs 
it b .hat he has different dr fles for different occupations. Lily -liver d 
is cowaidly , nubile blooded and •wbite-livcr'd are ftill in vulgar utc. An 
one-trui.k-ii beriting feme, I take to be a wearer of old caft-oft. cloaths, 
an inheritor of torr. breeches. Johnson. 

Ida not find the name of Lipjbury : it may be a cant phiafe, with 
fame corruption, taken from a place where, the fines were arbitrary. 
‘Three fulled fhouhi, I believe, be tlird-fuitcd, wearing cloaths at the 
third-band. Edgar, in his pride, had tbrre-jmti only. Fa a ms a. 

Lipjbury pinfold may be a C3 it expreflioa importing the fame as Lob's 
found. So, in Maflinger’s Duke of Milan : 

“ To marry her, and fay lie was the patty 

** Found in Lob's Pound." 
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Stent. \Why doft thou ufe me thus ? I know thee not. 

Kent. Fellow, I know thee. 

Stew. What doft thou know me for ? 

Kent. A knave ; a rafeal, an eater of broken meats % 
a bale, proud, (hallow, beggarly, three-fuited, hundred- 
pound 3 , filthy worfted-ftocking knave; a lJy-liver’d, 
a&ion-taking knave 9 ; a whorefon, glafs-gazing, fuper- 
ferviceable, finical rogue ; * one-trunk-inheriting (lave ; 

one that would’il be a bawd, in way of good fervice, and 

A P inf, li is a pound. Thus in Gafeoigne’s Dan Bartholomew of 
Bathe, 15S7: 

“ In fuch a phfolde were his plcal'ures pent.” 

Tbrce-fuitcd knave might mean, in an age of oftentatious finery likft 
that of Shiklpeare, one Who had no greater change of rayment than 
three fails would furnilh him with ; fo, in Ben Jonfon’s Silent IVcman : 
“ — ^ Wert a pitiful fellow, and hadlt nothing but three fairs of apparel s'” 
or it may figuify a fellow tbricc-fued at tail), who has three fuits for debt 
Handing out againft him. A one-tnink-inberiting f.ave may be ufed to 
lignify a fellow, the whole of whofe polTVilions are confined to one coffer., 
and that too inherited from his father, who was no better provided, or had 
nothing more to bequeath to his fuceefj'or in poverty ; a poor rogue here- 
ditary, as Timm calls Apemantus. A worfled flocking knave is another 
reproach of the fame kind. The (lockings in England, in the reign of 
queen Elit -bctli, (as I learn from Stubbs’s Anatomic of Alufes, printed 
in 1595,) were remarkably expenfive, and fcarcc any other kind than 
(ilk were worn, even (as this author fays) by thole who had not above 
forty (hillings a year wages. -vSo, in The Captain, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher : 

“ Green ficknefles and ferving-mcn light on you, 

“ With greafy breeches, and in woollen /lockings." 

Silk (lockings were not made io England till 1560, the fecond year of 
queen Elizabeth’s reign. Of this extravagance Drayton takes notice in 
the 16th fong of his Polyolkion t 

“ Which our plain fathers erft would have accounted fin, 

“ Before the coilly coach and flken flock came in. 1 ’ Steevens. 

This term of reproach alfo occurs in the Pheenix, by Middleton, 1607 : 
“ Mettreza Auriola keeps her love with half the cod that I am at; her 
friend can go afoot, like a good hufband ; walk in nuorfled Jiockings, and 
Inquire for the lixpenny ordinary.” Malone. 

d — hundred pound,— -*] A hundred-pound gentleman is a term of re- 
proach uleJ in Middleton’s Pbatnix, 1607. Steevens. 

» — *ailion-taking knave ;J That is, a fellow, who, if you. beat him, 
would bring an adlion for the aflault, in (lei. I of refenting it like a mar 
of courage. Mason. 

* — a whorefon, glafs-gazing— rogue ;] This epithet none of the com- 
mentators have explained ; nor am I lure that I undrrlland it. In Titnon 
of Athens “ the glafs-fctc’d flatterer” is mentioned, that is, fays Dr. 
Johnfon, “ he that (hews in his own look, as by reflcdlion, the looks of 
his patron.’ ’ — C lafs-gaosbsg may be liccntioudy ufed for one enamoured 
of himfelf j who gazes often at his own perlon in a gl.sfs, Malone. 
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art nothing but the compofition of a knave, beggar, $ow* 
ard, pandar, and the fon and heir of a mongrel bitch: 
one whom I will beat into clamorous whining, if thou 
deny’ft the leaft fyllable of thy addition ’ . 

Stew. Why, what a monftrous fellow art thou, thus to 
rail on one, that is neither known of thee, nor knows 
thee ? 

Kent. What a brazen-faced varlet art thou, to deny thou 
know’ll me ? Is it two days agd, fince I tripp’d up thy 
heels, and beat thee, before the king ? Draw, you rogue : 
for, though it be night, the moon lliines ; I’ll make a fop 
o’ the moonlhine of you 1 : Draw, you whorefon cullionly 
barber-monger 3 , draw. [Drawing bis /words 

Stew. Away ; I have nothing to do with thee. 

Kent. Draw, you rafeal : you come with letters againft 
the king: and take vanity the puppet’s part 4 , againll 
the royalty of her father : Draw, you rogue, or I’ll fo 
carbonado your lhanks : — draw, you rafeal ; come your 
ways. 

Stew. Help, ho ! murder ! help ! 

Kent. Strike, you Have j Hand, rogue. Hand ; you neat 
Have 5 , llrike. [beating him. 

Stew. Help ho ! murder ! murder ! 

i — addition.] i. e. titles. The Statute i Hen. V. ch. v. which 
direfts that itv certain writs a defeription lhauld be added to the name of 
the defendant, ex pro (live of his citato, myfttry, degree, fee. is called 
the ftatute of jddditions. Maioki. 

* I'll make a fop o’ the moonlhine of you.] I fuppofe he means,, that 
after having beaten the Steward fufijciently, and made his flcrti as loft as 
moiftened bread, he will lay him flat on the ground, like a fop in a pan , 
or a tankard. See the paflltge quot d from Trcilus and Cr.ffda in Act III. 
Scene I. n. 7 . Maiosi. 

3 — barber-monger,] Barber-monger perhaps means one who ccnforts 
much with barbers. Maioki. 

Barber-monger may mean, dealer in the Utter Ircdtfiren : a flur upon 
the AewarJ, as taking fees for a recommendation to ttie bufinefs of the 
family. Farmer. 

4 — vatiy the puppet's part,] Alluding to the myflerics or allegorical 
Ihews, in which vanity, iniquity, and other vices, were per foni fled, 

Johnson. 

5 , in V< Ipone, or ’I be Fox : 

“ Get you a cittern, Lady Vanity." Steevens. 

The defeription is applicable only to the old moralities , between which 
and the myflerics there was an cffential difference. Anonymvs. 

5 — neat flame,] You mere Have, you very (lave. Johnson. x 

You neat Jlave, 1 believe, mail' s no more than you finical rafeal, yon 
who are an all’ niblage of foppery and poverty. Ben Jonfon ufes the 
lame epithet in his Boetafler : 

“ By thy leave, my neat fcoundrel.” Steevens. 

Enter 
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Enter Edmund, Cornwall, Regan, Gloster, and 
Servants. 

Ed/n. How now f What’s the matter ? Part. 

Kent. With you, goodman boy, if you pleafe ; c c. 

Ell flelh you ; come on, young mailer, 

Glo. Weapons ! arms ! What’s- the matter her.e ? 

Cortt. Keep peace, upon your lives ; , 

He dies, that (trikes again : What is the matter ? 

Reg. The meffengers from our filler and the king. 

Corn. What is your difference ? fpeak. 

Stew. I am fcarce in breath, my lord. . 

Kent. No marvel, you have fo beltirr’d your valour. 
You cowardly rafeal, .nature difcldims in- thee 6 ; a tailor 
made thee. 

Cwk. Thou, art a llrange fellow.: a tailor make a man ? 

Kent. . Ay, a tailor, fir : a Hone-cutter, or a painter, 
could not have made him. fo ill, though they had been but 
two hours at the trade. 

Corn. Speak yet, how grew your quarrel ? 

Stew. This ancient ruffian, fir, whofe life I have fpar’d, , 
At fuit of his grey beard,— 

Kent. Thou whorefon zed 1 thou unneceflary letter 7 ! — 
My lord, if you will give me leave, I will tread tills un- 


6 —nature difclaim* in '/.«;] So the quartos and the folio. The mo- 
editors read, without authority : 

— nature difclaims her Jloare in thee. 

The old reading is the true o.ic. So, in The Cafe it Alter'd, by Ben * 
J-infon, 1609 : 

“ No, I difclaim in her, I fpit at her.” 

Again, in Warner’s Albion's England, 1 602, B. III. chap, xvi : 

“ Not thefc, my lords, make me difclaim in it which all purfue.” 

Steiviki, 

7 Thou whorefon teed! thou ur.ncceffary letter!— ] Zed is here pro- 
bably ufed as a term of contempt, becaufe it is the laft letter in tha 
Englilh alphabet, and as its place may be fupplied by S, and the Roman 
alphabet has it not; neither is it read in any word originally Teutonic. 
In Barret’s AIvcarje, or Quadrufle Vi&ionary, 1580, it is quite omitted, 
as the author affirms it to be rather a fyllable than a letter. Steevssj. 

This is taken from the grammarians of the time. Mulcaflcr fays, 
“ Z is much harder amonglb us, and feldom feen : — S is become its 
lieutenant-general. It is lightlie expreffed in Englilh, faying in fare 11 
enfrancbilments. Farmer.” 
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bolted villain 8 into mortar 9 , and daub the wall of a jakes 
with him.— Spare my grey beard, you wagtail ? 

Corn. Peace, fir rah ! 

You beaftly knave, know you no reverence ? 

Kent. Yes, fir ; but anger has a privilege. 

Corn. Why art thou angry ? 

Kent. That fuch a Have as this fhould wear a ftvord. 
Who wears no honefty. Such fmiling rogues as thtfc. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy gords in twain 

Which are too intrinfe t’ unlocle 1 : fmooth every paflion * 

That 


8 — this unbelted villain*-'] i. f. unrefined by education, the bran j‘et 
In him. Metapkn from the bakehoufe. W a r b v a ton. 

9 — into n'crtar,] This cxprelhon was much in ufe in our author's 
lime. So, Mafiinger, in his New Hay to fay clJ Debts, Ait I. fc. i ; 

I will help your memory, 

“ And tread thee into mtrtar." jTFtvtK!. 

Unbolted morrar is mertar made of unfitted lime, and therefore to 
break the lumps it is ncceiTary to tread it by men in wooden Ihoes, 
This unbolted villain is therefore this tearfe rafeal. Tol let. 

* Like rati, eft Lite the holy cords in twain 

Which are to* .intrinfe t’ ur.U'yfe ;J By theft Lely cords the poet means 
the natural union between parents and ‘Children. The metaphor is taken 
from file -corded/ tfhe fanfhrary ; and the fomenters of family differences 
are compared to thel'e facriirgious rats. The txprefiion Is fine and noble, 

Warburtoh. 

The quartos read — -to intrench. The folic — t'intrince. Intrinfe, for fo 
it Jhould be written, 1 fuppofe was fifed by Shakfpeare for intrinftcatc, 
a word which, as Theobald lias obferved, he has ufed in Antory and 
Cleofatra : 

- ■ » Come, mortal Wretch, 

“ With thy {harp teeth this kr.ot intrirfeetttt 
“ Of life at once untie." 

We have had already in this play reverts for rcwerlieaus. Again, ia 


Han. let : 

“ Seafon your admiration for a while 
“ "With an attcr.t ear.” 

’The word intrirfeeate was but newly introduced Into cur language, 
when this play was written. See the preface to Marfton’s Seonrgc of 
Villanie, 1598 : “ I know he will vouchfa'fe it foirie Of his new- tainted 
epithets ; as real, intrinfccate, Delfhicke," Sec. 

1 dodbt Whether Dr. Warburton has not, as ufual, feeh more in this 
paflage than the poet intended. In the quartos the word holy is not found, 
and I fufpeft it to he an interpolation made in ‘the 'folio edition. We 
might perhaps better read, with the elder copy, 

Like rats, oft bite thye cords in twain, which are 
Too, &c. Maccki. 

2 - — fmooth every pajfht—-] So the old copies ; for which Mr. Pope 
and the fubfequent editors fubtlituted froth. The -verb to fniooth occurs 
frequently in our elder writers. So, in Greene's Groatfwortb of Wit, 

L59* : 

« For 
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That in the natures of their lords rebels ; 

Bring oil to fire, fnow to their colder moods; 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their mailers 5 ; 

Knowing nought, like dogs, but following.-*— 

A plague upon your epileptick vifage 4 ! 

Smile you my fpeeches, as I were a fool ? 

Goofe, if I had you upon Sarum plain. 

I’d drive ye cackling heme to Camelot 1 . 

Corn. What art thou mad, old fellow ? 

GIo. How fell you out ? fay that. 

Kent. No contraries hold more antipathy. 

Than I and fuch a knave 6 . 

Corn. Why doll thou call him knave ? What’s his of- 
fence ? 


11 FoV fincc he lcarn'd to ufc the poet’s pen, 

“ He learn’d likewife with fmootbi/ig words to feign.” 

Again, in Titus Ar.dronicus : 

“ Yield to his humour, fmootb, and fpe*k him fair.” 

Again, in our poet's King Ri. tfard 111 : 

“ Smile in men’s faces, fmootb, deceive, and cog." Malon z. 

3 — and turn their halcyon beaks 

With every gale and vary of their mafltrs The bakyott it the bird 
otherwife called the hing-fijber . The vulgar opinion was, that this bird, 
if hung up, would vary with the wind, and by that means fhew from 
what point it blew. So, in Marlowe’s Jaw of Malta, 1633 ; 

“ But how now (lands the wind r 
“ -Into •what corner peers my halcyon's bill?" 

Again, in Storer’s Life and Death of Tho. Wolfcy, Cardinal! , a poftm, 
*559 s 

“ Or as a halcyon with her turning bred, 

“ Demouftiates wind from wind, and caft from weft.” 

Stei vens. 

4 — - epileptick vifage I ] The frighted countenance of a man readv to 
f.11 in a'lit. Johnson. 

5 — Camelot.] was the place where the romances fay king Arthur kept 
his court in the Weft ; fo this alludes to -fothe proverbial fpecch in thofo 
romances, Warburton. 

So, in Drayton’s Polyo/bion , Song III : 

, * “ Like Camelot, what place was ever yet Tenown’d ? 

“ Where, as at Carlion, oft he kept "the table round.” 

Steevens. 

In Somerfetfhirt, near Camelot, are many large moors, where are bred 
great quantities of geefe, fo that many other places are from hence fap- 
grlicd with quills and feathers. Hanmer. 

6 No contraries hold more antipathy. 

Than l and fiich a knave.] Hence Mr. Pope’s expreflion : ■ 

“ The ftrong antipathy of good to had.” Toilitv • 

L 4 Kent, 
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Kent. His countenance likes me not 7 . 

Corn. No more, perchance, does mine, or hS, or hen, 

Kent. Sir, ’tis my occupation to be plain ; 

I have fecn better iaccs in my time. 

Than Hands on any Ihoukler that J. ice 
Before me at this inftant. 

Corn. This is force feilow. 

Who, having behn prais’d for bluntnefs, doth aft'eft 
A fancy roughnefs 5 and constrains the garb. 

Quite from his nature 8 : He cannot flatter, he ! — 

An honclt mind and plain,. — he muft fpeak truth : 

An they will take it, fo ; if not, he’s plain. 

Thefe kind of knaves I know, which in this plainnefa 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends. 

Than twenty Ally ducking obfervants 9 . 

That flretch their duties nicely. . 

Kent. Sir, in good footh, or in fincere verity, 

Under the allowance of your grand afpeft, 

Whofe influence, like the wreath of radiant fire 
On flickering Phcebus’ front',—- 

Corn. What mean’ll thou by' this ? ' 

Kent. To go out of my dialcfl, which you difeommend " 
fb much, i know, fir, I am no flatterer : he, that be- 

7 — likes me wr.] i. e. piesfes me not. So, in Every Man out of 
his Humour t 

“ I did but caft an amorous eye, e’en now, 

“ Upon a pair of gloves that iomewhat lilt'd me.” Stzevzns. 

• confirm*! the garb 

Quite from lit nature :] Forces his cutfide or his cjpearance to fome. 
tiling totally different from his natural difpolition. Johnson. 

* Than twenty filly ducting cbfervanl j,J Silly means fintfle, or ruflic. 

60, in Cymbtline, Aft V. fc. iii : ‘‘ There was a fourth man in a filly 
habit,” meaning Pofthumus in the drefs of a peafint. Nicely is fotlijhly. 
Niais, Fr. Steevzns. 

See p. tay, n. 1. Nicely is rather, I think, with the utmoft exaft- 
Trefs, with an attention to the moft minute trifle. So, in Romeo and 
Juliet : . • 

“ The letter was not nice, but full of charge.” Malone. 

1 On flickering Phcebus' front,— \ Dr. Johnfon in his Dictionary fay* 
this word means to flutter, i meet with it in The Hiflory of Ciyomoit, 
Knight of tbc Golden Shield, 1 599 : 

“ By flying force of flickering fame your grace fhafl underftand.” 

Sir Thomas North, in his tianflarion of Plutarch , talks of the flick- 
ering enticements of Cl-opatra.— Stanyhurft, in his tranflation of the , 
fourth book of Virgil’s JEneid, 158a, deferibes Iris 
“ From the fley down flickering," Set. 

Again, in the old play, entitled, Fuimus Trocs, 1633 : 

With gaudy pennons flickering in the air.” Stzevzns. 

. b guikd 
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gulled you, in a plain accent, 'was a plain knave; which, 1 
for my part, I will not be, though I lhould win your dif- 1 
pleafure to entreat me to it 1 . 

Corn. What was the offence you gave him ? 

Stew. I never gave him any : 

It pleas’d the king his mailer, very late. 

To ftrike at me, upon his mifconllruflion ; 

When he, conjundl 3 , and flattering his difpleafure. 

Tripp’d me behind ; being down, infulted, rail’d, .. 

And put upon him fuch a deal of man, that 
That worthy’d him, got praifes of the king 
For him attempting who was felf-fubdu’d ; 

And, in the flelhment of this dread exploit. 

Drew on me here again. 

Kent. None of thefe rogues, and cowards. 

But Ajax is their fool 4 . 

Corn. Fetch forth the flocks, ho !■ , 

You ftubborn ancient knave 5 , you reverent braggart, . 

We’ll teach you — 

Kent. Sir, I am too old to learn : 

Call not your flocks for me : I ferve the king ; 

On whofe employment I was fent to you : 

You (hall do fmall refpefl, fhsw too bold malice 
Againfl the grace and perfon of my mailer, , 

Stocking his meflenger. 

1 — tbtugb I Jhould win your difpleafure to entreat me to if.] Though 
I lhould win you, difpleaied as you now are, to lilce «e To well as to en- 
treat me to be a knave. Johnson. ' 

■3 When he, canjunil, j Conjunct, is the reading of the old quartos ; 
com f ah}, of the foiio. Steevens. 

A 'one of thefe rogues, and cowards 

But Ajax Is their fool.} i. e. a fool to them. - Thefe rogues and 
cowards talk in fuch a bonding drain, that if we were to credit their ac- 
count of thcmfelves, Ajax would appear a ptrfon of no prowefs when 
compared with them. Since the firft publication of this note in my 
Secono ArrENDix to the Supp. to Sbakfpcare, 8vo. 1783, I have 
obf rved that .Our poet has elfewhere employed the fame phrafeology. 

So, in the Taming of the Shrew. ■ 1 

“ Tut, (he’s a lamb, a dove, a fool to him." 

Again, in King Henry VI II. , 

“ now this malk 

“ Was cry’J incomparabl", and the enfuing night 
“ Made it a fool ;tnd beggar.” , , 

The phrafe in this fenfe is yet ufed in low language. Malone. 

5 — ancient knave,] Two of the quartos read —mifereant knave, and 
ene of them — uni cvcrcnt, inftead of reverend. Steevens. 

L 5 Corn. ~ 
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Com. Fetch forth the ftocks : — 

As 1 have life and honour, there lhall he fit till noon, 

Reg. Till noon ! till night, my lord; and all night too. 

Kent. Why, madam, if 1 were your father’s dog. 

You fhould not ufe me fa. 

Reg. Sir, "being his ■knave, T will. [Stocks brought out. 

Corn. This is a fellow of the felf-fame colour 16 
Our lifter fpeaks of Come, bring away the ftocks 7 - 

Glo. Ldt me befeech your grace not to do fo : 

* His fault 8 is much, and the good king his mafter 
Will check him for’t : yorrr purpos’d low correction 
Is fuch, as bafeft and contemned’ft wretches 9 . 

For pilferings and molt common trelpafles. 

Are punifh’d With* : the king inuft take it ill. 

That he’s fo fUghtly valu’d in his meftenger. 

Should have him thus reftrain’d. 

Corn. I’ll anfwer that. 

Reg. My filler may receive it much more worfe. 

To have her gentleman abus’d, aifaulted. 

For following her affairs 1 . — Put in his legs. — 

[Kent is put in the flocks'*-. 
Come, my good lord ; away. [Exeunt Reg. and Corn. 

Glo. I am forry for thee, friend ; ’tis the duke’s pleafure, 
Whofe difpofttion, all the world well knows. 

Will not be rubb’d, nor Hopp’d 3 : I’ll entreat for thee. 

Kent. Pray, do not, fir : I have watch’d, and travell’d 
hard; 

* —colour — J The quarto*. real, nature. Steivens. 

t —J locks .] This is not the firft time that ftoclcs had been Introduced 
•n the ftage. In Hick-fccrner, which was printed eatly in the reign of 
K. Henry VI 11. Pity is put into them, and left there till he is freed by 
Perfeoseraunce and CoKtemplacyon. Stievius. 

His fault — ] All between the afterilks is omitted In the folio. 

SteeveNe. 

* —-and contemned’ft nvretebet,} The quartos read — and tmncfl 
wretches. This conjectural emendation tvaa fuggefted by Mr. Steevcns. 

*• Malone, 

* Tor folk-wing her affairs, &c.] This line is not in the folio. 

Malone. 

a I know not whether this circumftance of putting Kent in the flocks 
be not ridiculed in the punifhment of Numps, in Ben Jonlon’s Bartbo- 
icmm'-Fair. 

It Ihould be remembered, that formerly in great houfes, as ftill in 
feme colleges, there were moveable flocks for the correction of the 
Servants. Fajmis. 

3 Will not bt-ruilpd, nor flopp'd.] Metaphor from bowling. 

Wa*burton« 

Some 
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Some time I (hall fleep out, the reft I’ll whittle. 

A good man’s fortune may grow out at heels : 

Give you good -morrow ! 

Glo. The duke’s to blame in this ; ’twill be ill taken. * 

[Exit. 

Kent. Good king, that mull approve the common law*! 
Thou out of heaven’s benedifUon corn’ll 
To the warm fun ! 

Approach, thou beacon to this under globe. 

That by thy comfortable bcafns I may 

Perufe this letter ! — Nothing almoll fees miracles J , 

But mifery ; — I know, ’tis from Cordelia 6 j 

Who 


* Good king) that mujl approve the common fatu ‘fl That art now tr> 
exemplify the common proverb, That out of, & c. That changed better 
•for wovfe. Hanmer obferves, that it is a proverbial faying, applied to 
thofe who arc turned out of houfe and home to the open weather. It 
was perhaps fir ft ufed of men difmifled from an hofpital, or houfe of 
charity, fuch as was eredted formerly in many places for travellers. 
Thofe houfes had names properly enough alluded to by heaven's bene- 
diSlion. Johnson. 

Kent was not thinking of the king’s being turned out of houfe and 
'home to the open weather , a mifery which he ha? not yet experienced, but 
of his being likely to receive a wnrfe reception from Regan than that 
which he had already experienced from his eldeft daughter Goncril. Han- 
mer therefore certainly mifunderftood the paflage. 

A quotation from Hnlinfhed’s Chronicle, may prove the beft Comment 
on it. “ This Auguftine after his arrival converted the Saxons indeed 
from Paganifme, but, as the proverb layth, bringing them out of Goddrs 
blejfing into the •wariuc [untie, he a If) imbued them with no Idle hurtful 
fupcrtiitiou than they did know before.” 

See alio Howell's Collc&ion of Englilh Proverbs in his Didlionary, 
1660 : “ He goes out of God’s blcfling to the warm fun, viz. from good 
•toworje.” Malcni:. » 

The fanu alluded t->, is in Heywood’s Dialogues on Proverbs, bonk ii. 
--chap. 5. 

“ In your Kenning from him to me, ye rurme 
“ Out of God’s blejjing into the nvarme fume." TyRWHITT. 

5 — Nothing a/moji feet miracles,] Thus the folio. The quartos read 
—Nothing almoll fees toy wrack. Steevens. 

6 — 1 inono, 'tis from Cordelia , &c.] This paflage, which fome of 
the editors have degraded as fpuiiaus, to the margin, and others have 
tilently altered, I have faithfully printed according to the quarto, from 
which the folio differs only in pundluation. The paflage is very obfeure, 
if not corrupt. Perhaps it ftiay be read thus : 

-t Cordelia— has been— inf-armed 

Of my obfeured courfe, and (hall find time 
From this enormous Itatc-fcekir.g, to. give 

Tulfes their remedies.— , • 

Cordelia 


t 
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Who hath moll fortunately been inform’d 

Of my obfcured courfe ; and (hall find time 

from this enormous llate, — feeking to give 

Lofl'es their remedies 7 :• — All weary and o’er-watch’d. 

Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 

This lhamef'ul lodging. 

Fortune, good night ; fmile once more j turn thy wheel ! 

[_He 

SCENE III. 


< A Part of the Heath. 

Enter Edgar. 

EJg. I heard myfelf proclaim’d ; 
And, by the happy hollow of a tree. 


Efcap’d 


Cordelia is informed of our affairs, and when the enormous care of feeling 
ter fortune will allow her time, (he will employ it in remedying Ioffes. 
This is harfli ; perhaps fomeshing better may be found. 1 have at lcafl 
fupplied the genuine reading of the old copies. Enormous is unwonted, 
out of rule, out of the o dinarv courfe of things. Johnson. 

So Holinfhed, p. 647 : “ The major perceiving this enormen is doing, 1 ’ 
tec. Steevens. 

7 ——and fhall fnjl time 

From this enormous fate, feeking to give 

LoJJ'ts their remedies ; — ] I confefs ] do not underrat'd this paffage, 
Unlefsitmay be confidered as divided parts of Cordelia's letter, winch he 
is reading to hiinfelf by moonlight : it certainly conveys the fenfe of 
what (he would have faid. In reading a letter, it is natural enough to 
dwell on thftfe circuntftances in it that promife the (hange in our affairs 
which we moft wi(h for; and Kent having read Cordelia’s alfurances that 
fhe will- find a time to free the injured from the enormous mifrule of 
Regan, is willing to go to (lccp with that pleafing reflection uppermoft ia 
his mind. But this Is mere conjedture. Steevens. ^ 

In the old copies thofe words are printed in the fame charafleras the 
reft of the fpeech. I have adhered to them, not conceiving that they 
/orm any part of Cordelia’s letter, or that any part of it is or can be read 
by Kent. He wifhes for the rifing of the fun, that he may read if. I 
fufpeft that two half lines have been loft between the words fate and 
Jeekir.g. This enormous fate means, I think, the confufion fublifting in 
the ftate, in confequcncc of the difeord which had arifen between the 
dukes of Albany and Cornwall ; of which Kent hopes Cordelia will avail 
herfelf. He fays in a fabfequent feene, 

“ — There is a divifion, 

“ Although as yet the face of it be cover’d . 

“ With mutuil cuimirg, ’twixt Albany and Cornwall.” 

In the modern editions, after the words under globe, the following 
direction has been inferted : “ Looking up to the esteem." Kent is furely 
‘ here 
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<£fcap’d the hunt. No port is free ; no plane. 

That guard, and molt unufual vigilance. 

Does not attend my taking. While I may fcape, 

I will preferve myfelf : and am bethought 
To take the bafeit and molt poorell Ihapc, 

That ever penury, in contempt of man, 

Brought near to bealt ; my face I’ll grime with filth ; 

Blanket my loins ; elf all my hair in knots * j 
And with prefented nakednefs out-face 
The winds, and perfecutions of the Iky. 

The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam beggars 9 , who, with roaring voices^ 

Strike in their numb’d and mortify ’d bare arms 
Fins, wooden pricks ' , nails, fprigs of rofemary ; 

And with this horrible objedl, from low farms z , 

here addreffing, r,ot the moon, but the fun, which he has mentioned 
in the preceding line, and for whofe rifing he is impatient, that he may 
read Cordelia’s letter. He has juft before fid to Gloftcr, “ Give yow- 
good n: orrow /” The comfortable beams of the moon no poet, I believe, 
has mentioned. Thofe of the fun are again mentioned by Shakfpearc in 
Timon of Athens t 

“ Thou fun, that comfort' bum!” Malone. 

8 — elf all my hair in knots Hair thus knotted, was vulgarly fu;r- 
pofed to be the work of elves and fairies in the night. So, in Romeo anel 
Juliet s 

“ — plats the manes of horfes in the night, 

“ And bakes the elf-locks in foul fluttifh hairs, 

“ Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes.” 

Steevens, 

9 Of Bedlam beggars, ] In the Bell-man of London, by Decker, 5th 
edit. 1640, is the following account of one of thefe characters, under 
the title of an Abraham Man. “ —he fweares he hath been im Bed- 
lam, and will talkc frantickely of purpofe : you fee pinr.es ftuck in fundry 
places of his naked flelh, efpecially in his armes, which paine he gladly 
puts himfelfe to, only to make you believe he is out of his wits. He 
'calles himfelfe by the name of Poore Tom, and comming near any body 
cries out, Poore Tom is a cold. Of thefe Abraham-men, fome be ex- 
ceeding merry, and doe nothing but fing fangs fafhioned out of their owne 
braines ; fome will dance, others will dot: nothing but either laugh or 
weepe : others are dogged, and fo fullen both in loke and fpeech, tha* 
fpying but a fmall company in a houfe, they boldly and bluntly enter, 
compelling the fervants through feare to give them what they demand.” * > 
To Jham Abraham, a cant term, ftill in ufe among bailors and the vulgir, 
may have this origin. Steeveks. 

1 — wooden pricks ,] i. e. Ikewers. So, in The }Pyll of the Dcuyll, 
bl. 1. no date. “ I give to the butchers, &c. pricks i 'tough to fet up 
their thin meate, that it may appear thicke and well fedde.” 

Steevins. 

1 —/tw farms,] The quartos read, low fer\ice, St* eve n s. 

Poor 
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Poor pelting villages 5 , ftieep-cotes, and mills, 

Sometime with lunatick bans 4 ’, fometime with prayers. 
Inforce their charity. — Poor Turlygcod ! poor Tom 5 ! 
That’s fomething yet ; — Edgar I nothing am 4 . [Exit. 

SCENE IV. 

Before Glofter’s Caftle 7 . 

Enter Lear, Fool, and Gentleman. 

Lear. ’Tis ftrange, that they Ihould fo depart from home. 
And not fend back my mcilenger. 


Gent. 

^ \ 

3 Petr pelting villages,] Pelting is, I believe, only an accidental de- 
pravation of petty. Sliakl'pcare ofes it in the Aiidjummer- flight's Dream 
of fmall brook*. Johnso;-. 

Beaumont and 1- letcher often ufe the word in the fame tfenfe as Shak- 
■fpeare. So, in King and no King, Act IV : 

11 This pelting, prating peace is g. od for noth : ng.” 

Spanijh Curate, Adi II. fc. ult.*— “ TO learn the pelting law.” Shale - 
-fpeare’s Midfummcr- Plight's Dream “ every pelting river.” Meojurc 
for Mcajurc, Adi II. le. vii : 

“ And every pelting petty officer.” 

Again, in Trcilus and Crt/Jtda, Hedlor fays to Achilles 
“ We have had pelting wars fince you refus'd 
“ The Grecian caufe.”-^ 

From the firft of the two laft inftarfccs it appears rot to he a corruption 
‘tf petty, which is ufed the next word to it, but feems to be the lame as 
paltry. Steevens. 

4 — lunatick bans,] To ban , is to curfe. So, in .dr Jen of Fever- 
/ham, 1592 : 

“ Nay, if thofe ban, let me breathe curfcs forth.” Steevens. 

5 — poor Turlygood ! poor Tom /] We fheuld read Turlupin. In the 
fourteenth century there was a new fpecies of gipfies, called Turlupir.1 , -a 
fraternity of naked beggars, which ran up and down Europe. However, 
the church of Rome hath dignified them with the ra:,.c of heretics, and 
adlualiy burned fomc of them at Paris. But what fort of rcligionifts they 
were, appears from Gencbrard’s account of them. “ Turfupin Cyrri- 
corum fedtam fufeitantes, de nuditatc pudendorum, be publico coitu." 
Plainly, nothing but a band of Fom-o'-Bedlams. Ware nan on. 

Hanmer reads, poor Turluru. It is probable the word Fwlygood was 
the common corrupt pronunciation. Johnson. 

6 — Edgar I nothing am.] As Edgar I am Outlawed, dead in law j 
I have no longer any political exiftence. Johnson. 

Perhaps the meaning is, As poor Tom, 1 may cxiil : appearing as 
Edgar, I am loft. Malone. 

1 C/ofter's cajile.] It is not very clearly difeovered wiry Lear comes 
hither. In the foregoing part he fent a letter to Glofterj hut no hint 

is 
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Gent. At I learn-d. 

The night before there was no purpofe in then* 

Of this remove. 

Kent. Hail to thee, noble mailer ! 

Lear. Ho.v ! mak’it thou this lhamc thy paltime ? 

Kent. No, my lord 3 . 

Fool. Ha, ha ; look ! he wears cruel garters 9 ! Horfcs 
are tied by the heads ; dogs, and bears, by the neck ; 
monkies by the loins, and men by the legs : when a man is 
over-lully 1 at legs, then he wears wooden nether-ilocks 1 . 

Lear. 


~n given of its contents. He feem; to hive gone to vifit Gloffcr while 
Cornwall and Regan might prepare to entertain him. Johnson. 

It is plain, 1 think, that Lear comes to the earl of Glocefter’s, in con- 
Xeq aence of his having been at the duke of Cornwall's, and having heard 
there, that his fan and daughter were gone to the earl of Gloccffer’s. 
His firff words (hew this : “ "Pis jl<angt that they (Cornwall and Regan) 
e Jhoutd fo depart from heme, and not fend hack my melfcnger (Kent).” It 
is clear alfo from Kent’s lpeech in this feem, that he went dire ft !v from 
Lear to the duke of Cornwall’s, and delivered his letters, but, inftead of 
being font back with any atifwer, was ordered to follow the duke and 
dutchefs to the earl of Gloiler’s. But what thn irthe meaning of Lear’s 
order to Kent in the preceding Aft, fc. v. Go you before to Glocclter 
-with thefe tetters.— The ohvious meaning, and what wiU agree belt with 
the courfe of the fubfequent events, is, that the duke of Cornwall and 
his wife were then refiding at Glocelter. Why Shakfpeare (haul! choofe 
to fuppofe them at Glocelter, rather than at any other city, is a different 
queftion. Perhaps he might think, that Gioceltcr implied fuch a neigh- 
bourhood to the carl of Glorcfter’s cattle, as his ftory required. 

Tvswhitt. 

* No, my lord.] Omitted in the quartos. Sts evens. 

9 — he -wears cruel garters /J I believe a quibble was here intended. 

Crnvcl lignifics nuorjicd, of which ftockings, garters, night-caps, &c. 
are made ; and it is ufed in that fenfe in the comedy of Ihe 'hive angry 
Jy r '.men of Abir.gtcn, 1 599 a 

“ I’ll warrant you, he’ll have 

“ His cruel I garters croli about the knee.” 

So, in the Bird in a Cage, 1633 : 

“ I fpeak the prologue to our filk and cruel 
“ Gentlemen in the hangings.” 

■Agaiii, in Womans a Weathercock, 1612: 

“ Wearing of filk, why art thou Hill fo cruel?" Steiveks. . 

1 — over lu/ly — j in this place has a double fignification. Lujlir.ejs 
Anciently meant fautinefs. So, in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 1607 : 

“ Ihe’il fnarl and bite, 

** And take up Nero for his lufiinefs." 

Again, in Sir Thomas North’s tranllation of Plutarch: “ Caftius’ fol- 
dicis did (hewe themlclves verie ftubborne and lufiie in the campe," &c. 

Steiveks. 

4 — then be nvears 1 wooden ncther-ftocks."| Nether-flocks is the old 
■word for Jiockings. Breeches were at that time called “ men’s o-ver- 

Jlockes," 
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Lear. What’s he, that hath fo much thy place millook 
To fet thee here ? . 

Kent. It is both he and fhe,- 
Your fon and daughter. 

Lear. No. 

Kent. Yes. 

Lear. No, I fay.- 

Kent. I fay, yea. , 

Lear* . No, no; they would not. 

Kent. Yes, they have. 

Lear. By Jupiter, I fwear no. 

Kent. By Juno, I fwear, ay 4 . 

Lear. They durft not do’t ; 

They could not, would not do’t; ’tis worfe than murder, - 
To do upon refpett fuch. violent outrage 5 : 

Refolve me, with all inode fl ha lie, which way 
Thou might’ll deferve, or they impofe, this ufage. 

Coming from us. 

Kent. My lord, when at their home 
I did commend your highnefs' letters to them. 

Ere I was rifen from the place that Ihew’d 
My duty kneeling, came there a reeking pod. 


fiocles," as I learn frrm Barrett’s Alvcarie, tr Quadruple Diflionary, 
15S0. It appears from the following pafiage in the fecond part of ‘fie ~ 
Map of Mock Beggar Hall, an ancient ballad, that the (lockings were 
formerly fewed to the breeches : 

“ Their fathers went in homely frees, 

“ And good plain broadcloth breeches ; 

** Their dockings with the- fame agrees, 

“ Sew’d on with good ftrong ditches. 

Stubbs, in his Ar.atcmie of Abtfes, has a whole chapter on The Diver- 
flic, of Nether-Stockcs wornc in England, 1595. Heywood among his 
Epigrams, 1 562, has the following : 

“ Thy upper fecks, be they duft with dike or flocks, 

“ Never become thee like a nether petire of fiocks." Sts evens. 

3 Lear. J This and the next fpccch are omitted in the folio. 

' Steevens. 

4 By Juno, J fwear, ay.] Omitted in the quartos. Steevens. 

5 To do upon refpefi fuch violent outrage :] To violate the publick and 
venerable charafter of a meflerger from the king. Johnson. « 

To do an outrage upon rcjpcfl, does not, I believe, primarily mean, 
to behave outrageoufly to perjons of a refpeftable charaGer, (though tha* 
in fubftance is the fenfe of the words,) but rather, to be grcfsly deficient • 
in rcfpetl to thofe who are entitled to it ; cpnfidcring refped as perfonified. . 
So before in this feen^ ! v 

“ You (halloo fmail rcfgcB, (hew too bold malice 
“ Againft the grace anu petfon of my mafler, 

“ Stocking his meffengers.” Malone. 

Stew’d 
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Stew’d in Lis hafte, half breathlefs, panting forth 
From Goneril his miftrefs, falutations ; 

Deliver’d letters, fpight of intermiflion 6 , 

Which prcl'ently they read '• on whofe contents, 

They fummcm’d up their mciny 7 , llraiglit took horfe j 
Commanded me to follow, and attend 
The leifure of their anfwer; gave me cold looks 7 : 

And meeting here the other meffenger, 

Whofe welcome, I perceiv’d, had poifon’d mine, 

(Being the very fellow that of late 
Difplay’d fo faucily againft your highnefs,) * 

Having more man than wit about me, drew 8 ; 

He rais’d the houfe with loud and coward cries : 

Your fon and daughter found this trefpafs worth 
The fhame which here it fuffers. 

Fool. Winter’s not gone yet, if the wild geefe fly that 
way 9 . 

Fathers, that wear rags. 

Do make their children blind j . * 

* * Deliver'd letters, fpight of intermiflion.] Slight of inttrnsijjicn, per- 

haps mens in fpight or, or without regarding, that meflage which inter - 
ver.ed, and which was entitled to precedent attention. 

Sfight of intermiffson, however, may mean, in fpight of being obliged 
to paule and take breath, alter having panted forth the falutation from hi* 
miftrefs. In Cawdrey’s Alphabetical Table ; of bard words, 1604, inter- 
snijjion is defined, “ forejlowing, a pawjsng or breaki.goff." Malone. 
■ Spight of intermmon is without paufe, without fuff cring time to inter- 
vene, So, in Macbeth t 

“ gentle* heaven, *• 

" Cut (hort all intermiffon," Sec, Steevens. 

1 They fummon'd up their meiny,— •] Mciny, i. e. people. Port. 
Mefne, a houl'e, Mefnie, a family, Fr. So, in Myjitur D'Qlive, 16061 
«« ■ .. it (he, or her fad meiny, 

“ Be towards deep, I'll wake them.” Steevbns. 

* Having more man than wit about me, drew ;] The perfmal pronoun 
which is found in a preceding line, is underftood before the word having . 
The fame licence is taken by. our poet in other places. See Adi IV. 
fc. ii. “ —and amongft them fell'd him dead;" where they is under' 
ftood. So, in Voi. XII. 

— which if granted, 

“ As he made femblance of his duty, would 
“ Have put his knife into him.” 

where he is underftood before would . See alfo Hamlet, Aft II. Ic. ii. 
“ — whereat griev’d,— fends out arrefts.”— The modern editors, follow- 
ing Sir Thomas Hanmer, read — l drew. Malone. 

9 Winter's not gone yet, &c.J If this be their behaviour, the king’s 
troubles are not yet at an end. Johnson. 

This fpeoch is omitted in the quartos. Sxuvixii. 

But 
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But fathers, that bear bags. 

Shall fee their children kind. 

Fortune, that arrant whore. 

Ne’er turns the key to the poor. — 

But, for all this, thou (halt have as many dolours ' for thy 
daughters?', as thou can’ll tell in a year. 

Lear. O, how this mother fwells up toward my heart 3 1 
Uyjlcrica pajjio ! down, thou climbing forrow. 

Thy element’s below !• — Where is this daughter ? 

Kent. With the earl, fir, here within. 

Lear. Follow me not ; Hay here. [Exit. 

Gent. Made you no more offence than what you fpeak of? 

Kent. None. 

How chance the king comes with fo fmall a train ? 

Fool. An thou hadll been fct i’ the (locks for that ques- 
tion, thou hadll well deferved it. 

Kent. Why, fool ? 

1 — dolours — ] Quibble intended between dolour: and dollars. 

Hanmeii 

The fame quibble had occurred in the Tempejl, and in MeuJ'ure fir 
Meafure. Steevens. 

a — for tby daughters ,] i. e. on account of thy daughters' ingrati- 
tude. In the Aril part of the Sentence dolours is underload in its true 
ftnfe ; in the latter part it is taken far deHart. The modern editors have 
adopted an ■alteration made by Mr. Theobald,— -from inftead of for ; and 
following the fecond folio, read— thy dear daughters. Malone. 

3 G, Ixrw this mother, £?f.] Lear here affefts to.pafs off the fwelling 
of his heart ready to burff with grief and indignation, for thedifeafe called 
the Mother, or Hyfierica Paffio, which, in otjr author’s time, Mas not 
thought peculiar to women only. In Tiarfnet’-s Declaration of Pofijh Int- 
f'.flures, Richard Mainy, Gent, one of the pretended demoniacs, de- 
pofes, p. a6g, that the tirft night that he oame to Denham, the feat of 
Mr. Peckham, where thefe impofturcs were managed, he was forr.cwhat 
evil at eafe, and he grewV/orfe and worfe With an old difeafe that he had, 
and which the priefls perfuaded him was from the pofleflion of the devil, 
via. “ The difeafe, I fpakc of was a fpicc of the Mother , wherewith t 
had been troubled . . . before my going into Fraur.ee: whether I dot 
rightly term it the Mother or no, I knowc not . . . When I was ficke of 
this difeafe in Fraunce, a Scottifh doctor of phyfick then in Paris, called 
it, as I remember, I'ertiginem cafuis. It rifeth .... of a winde in the 
bottomc of the belly, and proceeding with a great fvvciiing, caufeth a 
very painfull collicke in the ftomack, and an extraorelinary giddincs in the 
licad.” 

It is at leaft very probable, that Shakfpeare would not have thought of 
making Lear affe& to have the lliferick PeJJion, or Metier, if this paf. 
fage in Harfnet’s pamphlet had not fuggetted it to him, when he Was 
felefting the other particulars from it, in order to furnifh out his cha- 
racter of Tom of Bedlam, to whom this demoniacal gibberifh is admi- 
rably adapted. Percy. 

Fool. 
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Fodr We’ll fet thee to fchool to an arit, to teach thee 
there’s no labouring in the winter*. All that follow their 
nofcs arc led by their eyes, but blind men ; and there’s 
not a nofe among twenty, but can fmell him that’s ftink- 
ing*. Let go thy hold, when a great wheel runs down 
a hill, lell it break thy neck with following it ; but the 
great one that goes up the hill, let him draw thee after. 
When a wife man gives thee better counfel 5 , give me 
mine again : I would have none but knaves follow it, lince 
a fool gives it. 

That, fir, which ferves and feeks for gain. 

And follows but for form. 

Will pack, when it begins to rain. 

And leave thee in the llorm. 


* Will fit tbee to fchool to an ant, &c.] “ Go to the ant, thou flug- 
£ ird (fays Solomon) learn her ways, and be wife ; which having no guide, 
overfeer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the fummer, and gathereth her 
food in the harveft.” By this allufion more is meant than is exprefled. 
If, fays the Fool, you had been fchool’d by the ant, you would have 
known that the king’s train, like that fugacious animal, prefer the fum- 
mer of profperity to the colder feafon of adverfity, from Vihieh no profit 
can be derived; and defert him, whofe “ fhellow hangings” have b<en 
lhaken down, and who by “ one winter's bruih" has been left “ open 
and bare for every ftorm that blows.” Malone. 

4 All that folkw their nofis are led by their eyes, bat bftnd men ; and 
there' t not a nofe among twenty, but can fmell him that's /tinting.] Tha 
word twenty refers to the nofis of the blind men, arid not to the men in 
general. Steivins 

Mankind, fays the Fool, may be divided into thofe who can fee and 
thofe who are blind. All tnen, but blind men, though they follow their 
nofes, are led by their eyes ; and this clafs of mankind, feting the king 
ruined, have all deferted him : with refpett to the other clafs, the bliriH, 
who hove nothing but their nofcs to guide them, they alfo fly equally from 
a king whofe fortunes are declining ; for of the nofes of twenty blind men 
there is not one but can fmell him, who “ being muddy'd in fortune's 
mood, fmells fimewbat jlrongly of her difpleafure." You need not there- 
fore be furprifed at Lear’s coming with lb fmdl a train. 

The quartos real — among a hundred . Malone. 

5 — When a neife man gi ves thee, &c.] One cannot too much com- 
mend the caution which our moral poet ufes, on all occafnns, to pre- 
vent his fentiments from being perverfely taken. So here, having given 
an ironical precept in commendation of perfidy and bafe defertion of the 
unfortunate, for fear it (hould be underftood ferioufty, though delivered 
by his buffoon or jeftcr, he has the precaution to add this beautiful cot- 
reflive, full of fine fenfe : — “ I would have none but knaves fjllow it, 
lince a fool gives it.” Warbv*to*i. 


But- 
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But I- will tarry the fool will ftay. 

And let the wife man fly 6 : 

The knave turns fool, that runs away ' 

The fool to knave, perdy.. 

Kent. Where learn’d you this, fool ?. 

Ft cl. Not i’ the flocks, fool.. 

Re-cvter Lear, <i uitb Gloster. 

Lear. Deny to fpeak with me f They are fick ? they am 
, weary i 

They have travell’d hard to-night ? Merc fetches ; 

The images of revolt and flying off!. 

Fetch me a better anfwcr,. 

G/o. My dear lord. 

You know the firy quality of the duke y 
How unremoveable and fix’d he is 
In his own courfe. 

Lear. Vengeance! plague! death! confufion! — 

Firy ? what quality l Why, Glofter, Glofter, 

I’d fpeak with the duke of Cornwall, and his wife. 

G/o. Well 7 , my good lord, I have inform’d them fo. 

Lear. Inform’d them ! Doft thou underftand me, man f • 
G/o. Ay, my good lord.. 

Lear. The king would fpeak with Cornwall j. the dear, 
father 

Would with his daughter fpeak, command her fervice ; 

Are they inform’d of this f My breath and blood 8 !— • 

Firy ? the firy duke f — Tell the hot duke, that — 

* But J will tarry 5 the fool will fay, 

And let , &c,] I think this paliage erroneous, though both the CO- - 
pics concur. The fenfe will be mended if we read 1 
But I will tarry; the fool will ftay, 

And let the wife man fly ; 

The fool turns knave, that runs away ; 

The knave no Tool,' -**■ > 

That I wiil ftay with the king, is a proof th t I am a fool ; the wife men ■ 
ave deferring him. There is knavery in this defertion, but there is ne j 
folly. Johnson. 

7 Glo. Well , &c.] This, with the following fpeech, is omitted in the - 
quartos. Stisviks.. 

B Are they inform'd of this, &c.] This line is not in the quartos. 

, Malokj. 

t> — Tell the hot duke, that — 1 The quartos read — Tell the hot duke, . 
that Lear— Stes.ysns. 

Nt* 
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Ko, but not yet : — may be, he is not well : 

Infirmity doth ftill negleft all office, 

'Whereto our health is bound ; we are not ourfelves, 

Whe'n nature, being opprefs’d, commands the mind 
To fuffer with the body : I’ll forbear ; 

And am fallen out with my more headier will. 

To take the indilpos’d and fickly fit 

For the found man. — Death on my Hate ! wherefore 

*[ looking on Kent. 

Should he fit here ? This adl perfuades me. 

That this remotion * of the duke and her 
Is pra&ice only 1 . Give me my fervant forth i 
Go, tell the duke and his wife, I’d fpeak with them* 

Now, prefently : bid them come forth and hear me. 

Or at their chamber door I’ll beat the drum. 

Till it cry, Sleep to death. 

do. I would have all well betwixt you. [ Exit. 

Lear. O me, my heart, my rifing heart ! — but, down. 

Fool. Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney 3 did to the eels* 

when 

1 — this remotion — 1 from their own houfe to that of the earl of 
Glofter. Malone. 

2 Is practice only. j Praflice is in Shakfpeare, and other old writers, 
ufed commonly in ail ill fenfe for unlawful artifice. Johnson. 

3 — the cockney—] It is not cafy to determine the exatt power of 
this term of contempt, which, as the editor of the Canterbury Talcs 
of Chaucer obferves, might have been originally borrowed from the 
kitchen. From the ancient ballad of the Turnantent of Tottenham, pub- 
liflied by Dr. Percy in his fecond volume of Ancient Poetry, p. 24, it 
Ihouid ieem to fignify a cook s 

“ At that feaft were they ferved in rich array ; 

“ Every live and five had a co.keney.'' 
i. r . a cook, or (culiion, to attend them. 

Shakfpeare, however, in Twelfth Night, makes his Clown fay, I am 
afraid this great lubber the world* will prove a cockney. In this place it 
feems to have a iigr.ification not unlike that which it bears at prefent ; 
and, indeed, Chaucer in his Renrc's 7 ale, ver. 4105, appears to employ 
it v/ith l'uch a meaning : 

* 1 And when this jape is tald another day, 

“ I ihali -be ha den a daffe or a cockenay." 

See the not;s on the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, Vol. IV. p. 253, 
where the reader will meet with all the information to be had on this 
fubji £ 1 . Stef.ven.si 

in the fallowing lines in the Scourge of Polly, by J. Davies of Hereford, 
printed about 1611, cockney certainly does not mean either a fculiion, or 
atitken : and 1 doubt whether the wofd has that meaning in the Turna- 
tncr.t of Tottcnlan: t 

“He 

. * . ' .V 
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whctsJhe put them, i’ the palte alive 4 ; flie rapp’d ’em 1 
o’ the coxcombs with a flick, and cry’d, Down, wantons, 
down : ’Twas her brother, that, in pure kindnefs to liitf 
horfe, butter’d his hay. 

Enter Cornwall, Recan, Gloster, and Servants. 
Lear. Good morrow to you both. 

Corn. Hail to, your grace ! [Kent is fet at liberty. 

Reg. I am glad to fee your highnels. 

Lear. Regan, I think you are ; 1 know what reafon 
I have to think fo : if thou fl'.ould’lt not be glad, 

I would divorce me from thy mother’s tomb, 

Sepulch’ring an adultrefs*. — O, are you free. [/a Kent. 
Some other time for that.— Beloved Regan, 

Thy filler’s naught : O Regan, fhe hath tied 
Sharp- tooth’d unkindnefs, like a vulture, here 7 ,* — 

[ points to his heart. 

1 can fcarce fpeak to thee ; thou’lt not believe. 

Of how deprav’d a quality—* O Regan ! 

Reg. I pray you, fir, take patience ; I have hope, 

You lefs know how to value her defert. 

Than fhc to fcant her duty 9 . 

Lear . 


“ He that cornea eVery day (hall have a cock-nay, 

“ And he thatcomts but now and then* fliail have a fat hen. 

“ But cocks that to hens come but now and then, »• 

“ Shall have a cock-nay, not the fat hen.” 

Mr. 'Wballcy, I find, has made the fame obfervation. MstoKt. 

4 — tit cds, ic ten Jbe put them i’ tbt pajlc — J Hinting that the eel and 
Lear are in the lam 1 danger. Johnson. 

5 — jbe rapp'd 'em— J So the quartos. The folio reads — -fhe krapt 
’em. Malone. 

4 — fepulcb'ring, Arc.] This word is accented in the fame manner 
by Fairfax and Milan t 

“ As if his work fhculd his fepulcbre he.” C. i. ft. *5* 

“ And fo jfulcbtr'd in fuch pomp doft lie.” 

Milton on Sbakfpeare, line XV. SteEveni. 

1 — Jbe ka:b tied 

Sbarp-toctb'd unkindnefs, like a vulture, ierc,J Alluding to the fable 
ei Prometheus. Wsuiuton. 

* Of ktiu deprav'd a quality — ] Thus ti e quarto. The folio reads » 
With how deprav'd a quality — . Johnson. 

V — J have tope. 

You left knew bole to value her defer t, 

' Than Jbe to fcant btr duty.\ The word fcant in this paflage, as Df. 
Johnfon lias obferved, is diredliy contrary to the fer.fc intended. Shak- 
l pc arc without doubt intended to make Regan fay, 1 lave hope that tbt 

fatl 
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Lear. Say, how is that * ? 

Reg. I cannot think, my After in the leaft 
Would fail her obligation ; If, fir, perchance. 

She have reftrain’d the riots of your followers, 

*Tis on fuch ground, and to fuch wholelomc end, 

As clears her from alL blame. 

Lear. My curies on her ! 

Reg. O, fir, you are old ; 

Nature in you Hands on the very verge 
Of her confine ; you Ihould be rul’d, and led 


fact will rather turn nut , that you know Hot bow to appreciate her merit , 
than that fhe knows how to. fcant, or be deficient in, her duty, . But that 
he has cxprclfed this fenthilent i naccurately, will, I think, cie.irly app*dr 
from inverting the fencence, without changing a word. i( I have hope 
^fays Regan) that Ihe knows more [or better \ how to fcant her duty, than 
you know how to value her deferr/’ — i. e. 1 have hope, that ihe is mere 
perfect, more an adept, (if the cxprefilon may be allowed) in the non- 
performance of her duty, than you are perfeft, or accurate, in the clti- 
mation cf her merit. 

In The Winter's Tale we meet with an inaccuracy of the fame kind, s 
- — ■ ■ I ne’er heard yet) 

That any of’thefe bolder vices wanted 
Left impudence to gain fay what they did, 
fi Than to perform it full.” 

where, as Dr. Johr.fon has juftly obferved, u wanted fhould be had^ o t 
lejs fhouid.be more," — Again, in Cymbdine t “ — be it but to fortify ner 
judgment, which elfe an enfy battery might lay flat, for taking a beggar 
without lejs quality.” Here alfo lejs mould certainly be more . 

Again, in Macbeth t 

** Who cannot waHt the thought how monftroils 
“ It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 
“ To kill the gracious Duncan ?*' 

Here unqueftio.nably for cqpnot the poet ihould haye written can. 

If Lear is left knowing in the valuation of Goncrii's defert, than Ihs 
is in the fc an ting of her duty, then fhe knows better how to jeant or be 
deficient in her duty, than he knows how to appretiate her dclcrt. Will 
any one maintain,' that Regan meant to exprefs a hope that this would 
prove the cafe ? 

Shakfpeare perplexed himfelf by placing the wofd lejs before know ; fdr 
if he had written, “ I have hope that you rather know how to maicc her 
defert lejs than it is, (to under-ratc it in your eftimation) than that fhe at 
all knows how to fcant her duty,” all woulJ have been clear ; but, by 
placing lefs before know , this meaning is deftroyed. 

Thofis who imagine that this pafTage is accurately exprdfed as it no\V 
flands, deceive themfelves by this fallacy : in paraphrafing it,^they 
always tike the word lejs out of its place, and conned it, or fomc other 
fynopymous wor , witn the word defert* Malone. 

* Say, See ] This, as well as the following fpeech, is omitted in the 
quartos. ST££ V£N s» N 

By 
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By Tome difcretion, that di'cerns your ilate 
Better than you yourfelf: Therefore, 1 pray you. 

That to our filter you do make return ; 

Say, you have wrong’d her, fir. 

Leaf. Aik her forgivenefs ? 

Do you but mark how this becomes the houfe * : 

Dear daughter, 1 confefs that 1 am eld ; 

Age is unneecjjary 1 : on my knees I heg, [kneclingi 

1 hat yeti’ l! venu hjafe me raiment, bed, and feed. 

Reg. Good fir, no more ; thefe are unfightly tricks 1 
Return you to my filler. 

Lear. Never, Regan s 
She hath abated me of half mV train 5 

1 Do you hut marl lav this becomes the houfe : J !. e. the order of fa- 
milies duties of relation. Wakturton. 

In The 'lenyefi we have again nearly the fame fentiment : 

11 Hut O how oddly will :: f und that I 

Muft alk n.y child forgivrnefs ?” Malone. 
t)r. Warfcurton’s explanation may l>e fupported by the following paifage 
in Milton or Diver ce, bock ii. ch. 12. “ — the reltraint hereof, who 

is not too thick-figh'cd, may fee how hurtful, how deftruilive, it is t* 
thf houfe, the church, and commonwealth !” Toilet. 

The old reading may liktwile receive additional fupport from the fol- 
lowing paflage in the Bi-.r.d Beggar cf Alexandria, 1598 : 

“ Come up to fupper , it will become tie houfe wonderful well.” 
Mr. Toilet has fmee furnilhed me with the following extract from fir 
Thomas Srr,ith’s Commonwealth of England, 410. 1601. chap. II. which 
has much the fame exptcliion, and explains it. “ They two_together 
[man and wife] ruleth the houfe. The houfe 1 call here, the man, the 
woman, their children, the ir fervar.ts, bond and free,” &c. 

Stiivinsi 

Again, in Painter’s Palate of Pleifure ; " The gentleman’s wife one 
day could not refrdinc (beholding a ilagges head fet up in the gentleman’s 
houfe) from break’r.g into a laughter bi fore bis face, laying how that head 
hectare tl e i cafe very well.” Henderson. 

2 Age is unneceflary :]. i. e. Old age has few wants. Johnson. 

This ufage of the woryl unr.cceffary is quite Without example ; and I 

believe n.y halted coadjutor has rather improved than explained the 
meaning of h'.s author, who feems to have dtfigr.cd to fay no more 
than that it feems unr.cccffl.ry to children that the lives of their parents 
fluid he frolcrged. Age is ur.uetcffary, may mean, old people are ufclefs. 
So, in ‘lie Old Law, by Malfirgcr : 

“ your lav s extend not to defert, 

“ t ut to ur.ncctjfury years ; and, my lord, 

" His arc rut luch.” ■ Steevens. •. 

. Vmiecejjary in Lear’s fpt ech, I brieve, means — in want of neceffaties , 
ur.atlc to pruurt them. ,T Y R w H i T + • 

I 

Look’d 
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Look’d black upon me 1 ; ftruck me with her tongue, 

Moft ferpent-like, upon the very heart 
All the llor’d vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top 1 Strike her young bones. 

You taking airs, with lamenefs ! 

Corn. Fie, fir, fie ! 

Lear. You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her fcornful eyes 1 Infect her beauty. 

You fen-fuck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful fun. 

To fall and blalt her pride + 1 

Reg. O the bldl gods 1 " 

So will you wifh on me, when the rafh-mood is on 5 . 

Lear. No, Regan, thou (halt never have my curfe ; 

Thy tender-hefted nature 6 lhall not give 
Thee o’er to harihnefs ; her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort, and not burn : ’Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleafures, to cut off my train, 

3 Look'd black upon me ;] To lock black, may cafily be explained to 
hek cloudy or gloomy. See Milton : 

“ So frown’d the mighty combatants, that hell 
“ Grew darker at their frown.”— Johnson. 

So, Holinlhed, vol. iii. p. 1157: “—The bifhops thereat repiiwd, 
and locked black." Tollet. 

4 To fall and blajl her fade /] Thus the quarto : the folio reads not fo 
' well, to fall and blifter. Johnson. 

- Fail is, I think, ufed here as an aftive verb, fignifying to humble 

er pull down. Ye fcn-fuck'd fogs, drawn from the earth by the ponoerful 
allion of the fun, infell her beauty, fo as to fall and blajl , i. e. humble 
and deftroy, her pride. Shakfpcare in other places ufes fall in an aftive 
fenfe. So, in Othello : 

“ Each drop fhe falls will prove a crocodile.” 

Again, in Troilus and Crefida : 

“ ■ make him fall 

“ His creft, that prouder than blue Iris bends.” 

In the old play of King Lcir our poet found, 

“ I ever thought that pride would have a fall." Malone. 

5 — when the rafh mood is on.] Thus the folio. The quartos read 
only,— when the rap mood — perhaps leaving the fentcnce purpofely un- 
finished. Stievens. 

6 Thy tendcr-hchcd nature—] Hefted feems to mean the fame at 

heaved. Tender-hefted, i. e, whole bolom is agitated by tender paf- 
fions. The formation of fuch a participle, I believe, cannot be gram- 
matically accounted for. Shaklpeare ufes hefts for beamings in The 
Winter's Tale, A ft II. Both the quartos however read, “ tender -hejled 
nature which may mean a nature which is governed by gentle difpo- 
fitions. Hef is an old word fignifying command. So, in The IVars of 
Cyrus, Sec. 1594: ' 

“ Mull yield to hcjl of others that be free.” 

lifted is the reading of the folio. Stievens. 

Vol. XIII. M To ’ 
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To bandy hafty words, to fcant my fizes 7 . 

And, in conclufton, to oppofe the bolt 
Againft my coming in : thou better know’ll 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood. 

Effects of courtcfy, dues of gratitude ; 

Thy half o’ the kingdom hall thou not forgot. 

Wherein I thee endow’d. 

i Teg. Good hr, to the purpofe. [Trumpet ’within. 

Lear. Who put my man i’ the Hocks ? 

Com. What trumpet’s that ? 


Enter Steward. 

Reg. I know’t, my lifter’s : this approves her letter, 
That fhe would loon be here. — Is your lady come ? 

Lear. This is a flave, whofe eafy-borrow’d pride 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows : — 

Out, varlet, from my fight ! 

Corn. What means your grace ? 

Lear. Who Hock’d my fervant ? Regan, I have good 
hope 

Thou did’ll not know oTt. — Who comes here ? O hea- 
vens. 


Enter Goneril. 

If you do love old men, if your fweet fway 
Allow obedience*, if yourfelves are old. 

Make 

V — to fcant my fizes,] To contrail my allowances or proportions 
fettled. Johnson. 

A fitter is one of the lowed rank of ftudents at Cambridge, and lives 
on a dated allowance. 

Six.cs arc certain portions of bread, beer, or other victuals, which in 
public lbcieties are fet down to the account of particular pcrfons : a word 
ft.il ufed in colleges. So, in the Return front Farr.offus, r6o6 : 

“ You are one cf the devil's fellow-commoners ; one that f teeth the 
devil’s butteries.” Stuvsss. 

See a fane in Mmihew’s Dictionary. To 1 . 1 . e t . 

® If yru do love old men, if your heed fovay 

Allow obedience, — ] Mr. Upton has proved by irrefifiible authority, 
that to allow fignifics not only to permit, but to approve, and has dc- 
fervedly replaced the old reading, which Dr. Warburton had changed into 
hallow obedience, not rccolleiting the fcriplurc expreffion, 7’fic Lord al- 
lowcth tie righteous, I’falm zi. ver, 6. So, in Greene's Farewell to 

F elite. 
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Make it your caufe ; fend down, and take my part ! — 

•Art not atbam’d to look upon this beard ? — [to Gon. 
O, Regan, wilt thou take her by the hand ? 

Gen. Why not by the hand, fir ? How have I offended ? 
All’s not offence, that indifcrction finds 9 . 

And dotage terms, fo. 

Lear. O, Hies, you are too tough ! 

Will you yet hold I — How came my man i’ the (locks ? 

Corn. I fet him there, fir : but his own diforders 
Deferv’d much lefs advancement 
Lear. You ! did you ? 

licg. 1 pray you, father, being weak, feem fo 1 
If, till the expiration of your month. 

You will return and fojourn with my -filter, 

Difiniffing half your train, come then to me t 
I am now from home, and out of that provifion 
Which fhall be needful for your entertainment. 

Lear. Return to her, and fifty men difmifs’d ? 

No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choole 
To wage againfl the enmity o’ the air ; 

To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, — 


Follie, 1617 : “ I allow thofe pleating poems of Gmzzo, which begin,” 
&c. Again, Sir Tho. North’s tranflation of Plutarch, concerning the 
reception with which the death of Cxfar met: “ they neither greatly 
reproved, nor allowed the fact.” Dr. Warburton might have found the 
emendation which he propofed, in Tate’s alteration of King Lear, which 
was firft published in 1687. Stieviks. 

9 — that indifcrction finds,] Finds is here ufed in the fame fenfe as 
when a jury is laid to find a bill, to which it is an allufion. Our author 
again ufes the fame word in the lame fenfe in Hamlet, Adi V. fc. i : 

“ Why 'tis found fo.” Edwards. 

To find is little more than to think. The French ufe their word 
trcwver in the fame fenfe, and we ftill fay I find time tedious, or I find 
company trcublefome, without thinking on a jury. Stievers. 

* — much Irfs advancement.] The word advancement is ironically ufed 
for confpicuoufncfs of punifhment ; as we now fay, a man is advanced to the 
pillory. We ihould read : 

■ ■ - but his own diforders 

Deferv’d much more advancement. Johnson. 

By lefs advancement is meant, a dill worfe or more difgraceful fituatiom 
a fituation not fo reputable. Percy. 

Cornwall certainly means, that Kent’s diforders had entitled him to evert 
a poft of lefs honour than the ftocks. Steevens. 

2 I pray you, father, being weak, feem fo.\ The meaning is, fince 
you are weak, be content to think yourfclf weak. Johnson. 

M 2 Necefilty’s 
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Neccflity’s (harp pinch 3 ! — Return with her ? 

Why, the hot-blooded France, that dowerlcfs took 
Our youngeft born, I could as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and, fquire-like, penfion beg 
To keep bafe life 4 afoot ; — Return with her ? 

Perfuade me rather to be Have and fumpter 5 
To this detefted groom. [looking on the Steward. 

Gon. At your choice, fir. 

Lear. Now I pr’ythec, daughter, do not make me mad ; 
I will not trouble thee, my child ; farewel : 

We’ll no more meet, no more fee one another : — 

Put yet thou art my flelh, my blood, my daughter ; 

Or, rather, a difeafe that’s in my flelh. 

Which 1 muft needs call mine : thou art a boil 6 , 

A plague-fore, an embofl'ed carbuncle 7 . 

In my corrupted blood. But I’ll not chide thee ; 

Let lhame come when it will, I do not call it : 

1 do not bid the thunder-bearer Ihoot, < 

Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove : 

Mend, when thou canft ; be better, at thy leilure : 

I can be patient ; I can flay with Regan, 

I, and my hundred knights. 

Reg. Not altogether fo, fir ; 

I look’d not for you yet, nor am provided 

For your fit welcome : Give ear, fir, to my After ; 


■3 No y rather J abjure all roofs y and choofe 

*To wage ag i'wjl the enmity o’ the air ; 

To he a comrade with the wolf and c*rt7,— 

Necejfity's Jharp pitch /] To wage is often ufed abfolutHy without 
the word war after it, and yet fignirics to make war , as before in this 
play : 

My life I never held but as a pawn 
To "wage again ib thine enemies. 

The words neajfity'i Jharp pinch I appear to be the refledtion of Lear 
on the wretched fort of exiftence he had deferibed in the preceding 
lines. Stiivins. 

4 — bajc life — j i. e. in a fenvi/c (late. Johnson. 

5 —-aid tumpter — ] Sumpter is a horfe that carries neccflaries on a 
journey. Steevens. 

6 — th u art' a boil, 6?<\] The word in the old copies is written bylc, 
and all tie modern editors have too ftridtly followed them. The miftake 
arofe from the word bill being often pronounced as if written bile. In the 
folio, we find in Corhlamti the fame falfe fpclling as here i 

“ Bylcs [boils] and plagues 

“ Plallcr you o’er !” Malon e. 

7 — .emkoffed carbuncle,'] EtnboJJcd is huclling, protuberant. 

Johnson. 

For 
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For thofe that mingle reafon with your paflion. 

Mull be content to think you old, and fo — 

But (he knows what Ihc does. 

Lear. Is this well fpoken now F 

Reg. I dare avouch it, fir : What, fifty followers ? 

Is it not well ? What fhould you need of more ? 

Yea, or fo many ? fith that both charge and danger 
Speak ’gainll fo great a number ? How, in one houfe. 
Should many people, under two commands. 

Hold amity ? ’Tis hard ; almolt impoflible. 

Gun. Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From thofe that lhe calls fervants, or from mine ? 

Reg. Why not, my lord? If then they chanc’d to flack 
you. 

We could control them : If you will come to me, 

(For now I fpy a danger,) I entreat you 
To bring but five and twenty ; to no more 
Will I give place, or notice. 

Lear. I gave you all- — 

Reg. And in good time you gave it. 

Lear. Made you my guardians, my depofitaries ; 

But kept a rcfervation to be follow’d 

With fuch a number : What, mull I come to you 

With five and twenty, Regan ? faid you fo ? 

Reg. And fpeak it again, my lord ; no more with me. 
Lear. Thofe wicked creatures yet do look well-favour’d. 
When others are more wicked 8 ; not being the worlt. 
Stands in fome rank of praife : — I’ll go with thee ; 

[to Goneril. 

Thy fifty yet doth double five and twenty. 

And thou art twice her love. 

Gon. Hear me, my lord ; 

What need you five and twenty, ten, or fivQ> 

\ 

8 Thofe wicked creatures yet do look well -favour'd, 

W ten others are more wicked ;] A limilar thought occurs In Cym- 
heline , Act V. 

“ it is I 

“ That all the abhorred things o’ the earth amend, 

“ By being worfc than they.” Stiivcns. 

Again, in Cymbeline : 

“ Then thou look'd ft like a villain ; now, methinks, 

“ Thy favour's good enough.” 

The proper pointing of this pafiage was fuggefted by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 

Malon*. 

M 3 To 
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To follow in a houfe, where twice fo many 
Have a command to tend you l 
Reg. What need one l 

Lear. O, reafon not the need ; our bafefl beggar* 

Are in the poorefl thing fuperfluous : 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, . 

Man’s life is cheap as bead’s : thou art a lady ; 

If only to go warm were gorgeous. 

Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear’ll. 

Which fcarcely keeps thee warm. — But, for true need,— 
You heavens, give me that patience, patience I need* ! 
You fee me here, you gods, a poor old man 9 , 

As full of grief as age ; wretched in both ! 

If it be you that ftir thefe daughters’ hearts 
Again!! their father, fool me not fo much 
To bear it tamely ; touch me with noble anger ! 

O, let not women’s weapons, water-drops. 

Stain my man’s cheeks !. — No, you unnatural hags, 

I will have fuch revenges on you both. 

That all the world fhall- — I will do fuch things,-— 

What they are, yet I know not 1 ; but they ihall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think. I’ll weep ; 

No, I’ll not weep 

1 have full caufe of weeping ; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thoufand flaws 1 . 

Or ere I’ll weep : — O, foci, I Ihall go mad ! 

[Exeunt Lear, Gloster, Kent, and Fook 
Corn. Let us withdraw, ’twill be a Harm. 

[ Storm beard at a dijlanct. 


* — patience, patience, I need!] I believe the word patience was re- 
peat'd inadvertently by the compofityr. Malone. 

» — f cor old man,] The quarto lias, poor old fell* tv. Johnson. 

1 — 1 •will do fueb things , — 

What they are, yet J know not ;] 

— magnum eft quodcunque paravi, 

% Quid lit, adhuc dubito. Ovid. Met. lib. vi. 

— ■ — haud quid fit fcio, 

Sed grande quiddam eft. Seneca Tbyefles. 

Let fuch as are unwilling to allow that copiers of nature mull occasionally 
life the fame thoughts and expreffiens, remember, that of both thele au- 
thors there were early tranflations. Stiivins. 

* — into a hundred tboujar.d flaws,] A flaw lignifying a crack or 
other fimilar imperfeftion, our authour, with hir accuftome-d licence, 
ufe$ the word here for a fmaJl broken particle. So again, in the fifth aft t 

•* But his flaw'd heart 

Burft fmilingly.” Malon*. 

Reg. 
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Reg. This houfe is little ; the old man and his people 
Cannot be well bellow’d. 

Gou. ’Tis his own blame; he hath put himfclf from 
reft 3 , 

And mull needs tafte his folly. 

Reg. For his particular. I’ll receive him gladly. 

But not one follower. 

Gon. So am I purpos’d. 

Where is my lord of Glofter ? 


Re-enter G lost e r . 

Corn. Follow’d the old man forth : — he is return’d. 

Glo. The king is in high rage. 

Corn. Whither is he going ? 

Glo. Fie calls to horfe 4 ? but will I know not whither.. 

Com. ’Tis belt to give him way ; he leads himfelf. 

Gon. My lord, entreat him by no means to ftay. 

Glo. Alack, the night comes on, and the bleak winds 
Do forely ruffle 5 ; for many miles about 
There’s l'carce a bulh. 

Reg. O, fir, to wilful men. 

The injuries, that they thomielves procure. 

Mult be their fchool-mafters ; Shut up your doors ; 

He is attended with a defpcrate train ; 

And what they may incenfe him to*, being apt 
To have his ear abus’d, wifdom bids fear. 

Com. Shut up your doors, my lord ; ’tis a wild night ; 
My Regan counfels well : come out o’ the ftorm. \_Exeunt. 

3 — he bath put bimfeif from ref,] The perfonnl pronoun was (ap- 
plied by Sir Thomas Hanmer. He bath was formerly contracted thus ; 
H'atL , ; and hence perhaps the mifiake. The fame error has, I think, 
happened in Meajure for Mea jure. Malone. 

4 JVbitbcr is be going f 

Glo. He calls to borfe ;] Omitted in the quartos. Ste evens. 

s Do forely ruffle, — ] Thus th« folio. The quartos read, Do forely 
ruffe!, i. e.. ruflle. Steevens. 

Ruffle is certainly the true reading. A ruffltr in our authour’s time 
was a noify, boiferous fwaggerer. Malone. 

* — incenfe bins to, — ] To incenfe is here, as in other places, to4n- 
ftigate. Malone. 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 

A Heath. 

A Jlorm is heard, n.vith thunder and lightning. Enter Ke n t, 
and a Gentleman, meeting. 

Kent. Who’s here, belide foul weather ? 

Gent. One minded like the weather, mold unquietly. 

Kent. I know you? Where’s the king? 

Gent. Contending with the fretful element 6 : 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the fea. 

Or fwell the curled waters ’bove the main 7 . 

That things might change, or ceafe : tears his white 
• hair* ; 

Which the impetuous blafts, with eyelefs rage. 

Catch in their fury, and make nothing of : 

Strives in his little world of man to out-fcorn 
The to-and-fro-conflitting wind and rain. 

This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch 9 . 

The 

t 

* — th‘ fretful clement :] i. e. the air. Thus the quartos; for 
which the editor of the folio fubflitutcd elements. M a Lout. 

t Or fwell the curled neuters 'bove tie main,] The main feems to 
fignify here the main land, the continent. So, in Bacon's War with 
Spain: “In 1589, we turned challengers, and invaded the main of 

Spain*” 

This interpretation fets the two obj.-fts of Lear’s defire in proper op- 
pofition to each other. He wilhes for the delimit ion of the world, either 
by the winds blowing the land into the waters, or railing the waters fo as * 
to overwhelm the land. Stievins. 

So, in Troilus and CreJJida : 

“ The hounded -waters 

“ Should lift their bofoms higher than the Jhores , 

“ And make a fop of all this folid globe." 

*Ihc main is again ufed for the land, in Hamlet : 

“ Goes it again ft the main of Poland, fir ?” Malone. 

8 — tears bis nubile hair ;] The fix following verfes were omitted in all 
the late editions : 1 have replaced them from the firft, for they are cer- 
tainly Shakfpcare’s. Pope. 

The firft folio ends the fpeech at change or ceafe, and begins again at 
Kent’s queftion, But nobo is with him ? The whole fpeech is forcible, 
but too long for the occafion, and properly retrenched. Johnson. 

9 This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch,] Cub-drawn 
lias been explained to fignify drawn bp nature to its young ; whereas it 

means. 
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The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonneted he runs. 

And bids what will take all. 

Kent. But who is with him ? 

Gent. None but the fool ; who labours to out-jell 
His heart- ilruck injuries. 

Kent. Sir, I do know you ; 
s And dare, upon the warrant of my art 1 , 

Commend a dear thing to you. There is divilion. 

Although as yet the face of it be cover’d 

With mutual cunning, ’twixt Albany and Cornwall; 

Who have (as who have not 1 , that their great liars 
Thron’d and let high ?) fervants, who feem no lefs ; 

Which are to France the fpies and fpeculations 
Intelligent of our Hate ; what hath been feen 3 . 

Either in fnufls and packings * of the dukes ; 

Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 
« 

means, whofe dugs are drawn dry by its young. For no animals leave 
their dens by night but tor |prey. So that the meaning is, “ that even 
hunger, and the fupport of its young, would not force the bear to leave 
his den in fuch a night.” Warburton. 

Shakfpeare has the fame image in As you tike it :■ 

“ A lioncfs, -with udders all drawn dry, 

“ Lay couching — ." 

Again, Ibidem : 

“ Food to the fuck'd and hungry lioncfs.” Steevens. 

1 — upon the warrant of my art,] On the (trength of that art or (kill,- 
which teaches us “ to find the mind's cotflruliim in the face." The paf- 
fagc in Macbeth from which I have drawn this paraphrafe, in which the 
word art is again employed in the fame fenfe, confirms the reading of the 
quartos. The folio reads — upon the warrant of my note : i. e. fays Dr. 
Johnfon, “ my obfervation of your charaflcr.” Malone. 

2 IVho have ( as who have not,—] The eight fubfequent verfes were 
degraded by Mr. Pope, as unintelligible, and to no purpofe. For my 
part, I fee nothing in them but what is very eafy to be underftood ; and 
the lines feem abfolutclv neceffary to clear up the motives upon which 
France prepared his invafion : nor without them is the fenfe of the con- 
text complete. Theobald. 

The quartos omit thefe lines. Steevens. 

3 — what hath been Jcen,] What follows, are the circumftanccs in the 
ftatc of the kingdom, of which he fuppofes the fpies gave France the in- 
telligence. Steevens. 

4 Either in fluffs or pickings — ] Snuffs are diflikes, and packings un- 
derhand contrivances. So, in King Henry IK. P. I. “ Took it in Jnuff 5” 
and in Stanyhurft’s Virgil, 158a: 

“ With two gods packing one woman filly to cozen.” 

We ftill talk of packing juries, and Antony fays of Cleopatra,' that Ihe 
has “ pack'd cards with Catfar.” Steevens. 

M 5 Againll 
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Againft the old kind king ; or fomething deeper. 

Whereof, perchance, thefe are but furniihings 5 ; — 

[But, true it is 6 , from France there comes a power 
Into this fcatter’d kingdom ; who already, 

Wife in our negligence, have fccret feet 
In fome of our bell ports 7 , and are at point 
To Ihow their open banner.— Now to you : 

8 — are but furniihings ;] Turnifkings are what we now call cc/ourt, 
external pretences. Johnson. 

A f urmjh anciently figr.ified a fatnple. So, in the Preface to Greene’s 
Croaifavertb of Wit, 1 6a I : “ To lend the world a furmjh of wit, (he 
lays her own to pawn.” Steevens. 

6 But true it is, &c.] In the old editions are the live following lines 
which I have inferted in the text, which feem neceflary to the plot, as a 
preparatory to the arrival of the French army with Cordelia in' Aft IV. 
How both thefe, and a whole feene between Kent and this gentleman in 
the fourth aft, came to be left out in all the later editions, 1 cannot tell 5 
they depend upon each other, and very much contribute to clear that in- 
cident. Pope. 

This fpeech, as it now Harris, is colleftcd from two editions t the eight 
lines, degraded by Mr, Pope, are found in the folio, not in the quarto ; 
the following lines inclofed in crotchets arc in the quarto, not in the folio. 
So that if the fpeech be read with omillion of the former, it will Hand ac- 
cording to the firft edition ; and if the former are read, and the lines that 
follow them omitted, it will then Hand according to the fecond. The 
fpeech is now tedious, becaufe it is formed by a coalition of both. The 
fecond edition is generally belt, and was probably mart ft to Shakfpeare’s 
laft copy, but in this pallage the firft is preferable; for in the folio, tile 
me/i'enger is fent, he knows not why, he knows not whither. 1 fuppofe 
Shakfpeare thought his plot opened rather too early, and made the altera- 
tion to veil the event from the audience ; but trading too much to him- 
felf, and full of a tingle purpofe, he did not accommodate his new lines to 
the reft of the feene. 

Scattered means divided, unsettled, difunited. Johnson. 

7 — Lave ficret feet 

It) fame of our befi ports,'] Thefe lines, as has been obferved, arc not 
in the folio. Quarto A reads — fecrct fee ; quarto B — fecret feet. I 
have adopted the latter reading, which 1 fuppole was ufed in the fenfe 
of fecret ftoting, and is ftrongly confirmed by a paflage in this aft : 
“ Thefe injuries the king now bears, will be revenged home ; there is 
part of a foxuer already footed: we muft incline to the king.” Again, 
in Coriobtnus : 

“ Why, thou Mars, I'll tell thee, 

“ We have a po-iver on foot." Malone. 

One of the quartos (far there are two that differ from each other, 
though printed jn the fame year, and for the fame printer) reads fecret 
feet. Perhaps the author wrote fccret foot, i. e. footing. So, in a fol- 
lowing feene a 

11 — what confederacy have you with the traitors 
“ Bate footed in the kingdom i ” Steevins. 

If 
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IF on my credit you dare build fo far 
To make your fpeed to Dover, you lhall find 
Some that will thank you, making juft report 
Of how unnatural and bemadding forrow 
The king hath caufe to plain. 

I am a gentleman of blood and breeding ; 

And, from fome knowledge and afl'urance, offer 
This office to you.] 

Gent. I will talk farther with you.. 

Kent. No, do not. 

For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my out wall, open this purfe, and take 
What it contains : If you lhall fee Cordelia, 

(As fear not but you lhall*,) lhew her this ringr 
And fhe will tell you who your fellow is 
Tfiat yet you do not know. "Fie on this ftorm 1 
1 . will go feek the king. 

Gent. Give me your hand- : Have you no more to fay ? 
Kent. Few words, but, to effeft, more than all yet ; 
That, when we have found the king, (in which your pain. 
That way ; I’ll this s j) he that firft lights on him. 

Holla the other. [ Exeunt federally,. 

S C E N E II. , 


Another part of the heath. Storm fill. 
Enter Lear and Fool. 

Lear. Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks 9 ! 
blow ! 


rage ! 
You 


* ( As fear not but you fall,)] Thus quarto B and the folk?. Quarto 
A— As doubt not but you (hail. Malon e. 

9 — the king, (in •which your pain 

That way ; I'll this-,) he that frjl, &c.] Thus the falb. The 
late reading : 

for which you take 

That way, I this, 

was not genuine. The quartos read : • 

That when we have found the king, 
lie this way, you that, he that firft lights 
On him, hallow the other. StejvenS. 

9 Blow, wind, and crack your checks /] Thus the quartos. The folio 
has— winds. The poet, as Mr. Mafon has obferved in a note on The 
“icmpejl, was here thinking of the common reprefentation of the winds, 

which 
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You cataraifts, and hurricanos, fpout 
Till you have drench’d our fleeples, drown’d the cocks ! 
You lulphurous and thought-executing fires'. 
Vaunt-couriers * to oak-cleaving thunder-bolts. 

Singe my white head 1 And thou all-fhaking thunder. 

Strike flat 3 the thick rotundity o’ the world ! 

Crack nature’s moulds 4 , all germens fpill at once 1 . 

That make ingrateful man ! 

Fool. O nuncle, court holy-water 6 in a dry houfe is 
better than this rain-water out o’ door. Good nuncle, 

which he might have found in many books of his own time. So again, 
as the fame gentleman has obferved, in Trcdlus and Crffida : 

44 Blow, villain, till thy fphered bias check 
44 Outfwell the cholick of puff'd Aquilon," 

We find the fame allufinn in Kcmpe’s Nine dates wonder, &c, quarto, 
2600 s 44 — he fwclls prefently, like orte of the four winds," 

Malone. 

1 — thought-executing—] Doing execution with rapidity equal to 
thought. Johnson. 

2 Vaunt couriers to oak-cleaving thunder -bolts/] At ant couriers , Fr. 
'/his phrafe is not unfamiliar to other writers of Shakfpeare’s time. It 
originally meant the foremoft fcouts of an army. So, in Jarvis Mark- 
ham's Englijh Arcadia , 1607: “as foon as the firft.vancurrer encoun- 
tered him face to face.” Again, in The Tragedy of Mariam , 1613 : 

“ Might to my death but the vaunt-currier prove.” St e evens. 

In The Tempcjl 44 Jove’s lightnings” are termed more familiarly, 

44 the precurjcrs 

€f O’ the dreadful thunder-claps— M alone. 

3 Strike fat, &c.J The quarto reads— Smite flat. Steevens. 

4 Crack nature' s moulds , all germens fpill at once,] Crack nature’s 
mould, and fpill all the feeds of matter , that arc hoarded within it. Our 
author not only ufes the fame thought again, but the word that afeertains 
my explication, in The Winter's Talc : 

w Let nature crufli the fides o' the earth together, 

• . 44 And mar the feeds within.” Theobald. 

So, in Macbeth : 

44 and the fum 

44 Of nature’s germens tumble altogether.” Steevens. 

5 — fpill at once,] To fpill is to dellroy. So, in Gower Dc Con- 
fefftone Amar.tis, lib. iv. fol. 67 : 

44 So as I (hall myfelf fpill .” Steevf.ns. 

4 — court holy -water — J Ray, among his proverbial phrafes, p. 184, 
mentions court holy-water to mean fair words. The French have the 
fame phrafe. Eau benite de ccur 3 fair empty \\OT^s,—Chambaud's 
'Dirt ionary, Steevens. 

Cotgpive in his Didt. 1611, defines Eau benite de cour, 44 court belie 
water : components, faire words, flattering fpeechcs,” &c. Sec alfo 
Florio’s Italian Di&. 1598: 44 Mantcllizare, To flatter, to claw,— to 
give one court belie- water, Malone. 

; " • ’ “» 
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in, and a/k thy daughters blefling ; here’s a night pities 
neither wife men nor fools. 

Lear. Rumble thy bellyfull ! Spit, fire ! (pout, rain 1 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters : 

I tax not you, you elements, with unltindnefs, 

I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children. 

You owe me no fubfcription* ; why then let fall 
Your horrible pleafure ; here I (land, your Have, 

A poor, infirm, weak, and defpis’d old man : — 

But yet I call you fcrvile minillers. 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
Your high-engender’d battles, ’gainfb a head 
So old and white as this. O ! O ! ’tis foul 7 ! 

Fool. He that has a houfe to put his head in, has a good 
head-piece. 

The cod-piece that t u>ill houfe. 

Before the head has any. 

The head and he Jlsall loife ; — 

So beggars marry many 8 . 

The man that makes his toe 

IVbat he his heart jhould snake. 

Shall of a corn cry ‘woef, 

And turn his Jleep to ’wake. 

— for there was never yet fair woman, but Ihe made 
mouths in a glafs. 


Enter Kent. 

Lear. No, I will be the pattern of all patience, 

1 will fay nothing 9 . 

* You owe me no fubfcription ;] Subfcription for obedience. 

Warburton. 

See p. 185, n. i. Malone. 

So, in Rowley’s Search for Money, 1609, p. 17 : “ — -which rebellious 
man now feeing, (or rather indeed too obedient to him) inclines to all 
his hefts, yields no fubfcription, nor will he be commanded by any other 
power.” Reed. 

7 — 'tis foul!] Shameful; dilhonourable. Johnson. 

* So beggars marry many.] i. c. A beggar marries a wife and lice. 

Johnson. 

-j- — fry woe,] i. e. b« grieved, or pained. So, in K. Richard 111. 

“ You live, that (hall fry woe for this hereafter.” Malone. 

9 No, I will be the pattern of all patience, 

I will fay nothing.] So Perillus, in the old anonymous play, fpeak- 
ing of heir : 

“ But he, the myrrour of mild patience, 

Puts up all wrongs, and never gives reply.” Stievens. 

Kent, 
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Kent. Who's there? 

Fool. Marry, here’s grace, and a cod-piece * ; that’s, a 
wife man, and a fool *. 

Kent. Alas, fir, are you here 3 ? things that love night. 
Love not fuch nights as thefe ; the wrathful Ikies 
Gallow the very wanderers of the dark ♦, 

And make them keep their caves : Since I was man. 

Such Iheets of fire, fuch burlts of horrid thunder. 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard : man’s nature cannot carry 
' The aftii&ion, nor the fear 5 . 

Lear. Let the great gods. 

That keep this dreadful pother 6 o’er our heads. 

Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch. 

That hall within thee undivulged crimes. 

Unwhipp’d of juilice : Hide thee, thou bloody hand;. 

Thou perjur’d, and thou fimular man of virtue 
That art inceituous : Caitiff', to pieces lhake. 

That under covert and convenient feeming 7 
Haft practis'd on man’s life ! — Clofe pent-up guilts. 

Rive your concealing continents 3 , and cry 

Thefe 


1 — grace, and a cod-picce ; ] In Shakfpeare’s time “ the king’s grace" 
was the ufual exprefiion. In the latter phvafe, the fpcak.tr perhaps al- 
ludes tn an old notion concerning fools. Malone. 

2 —and a cod-piece ; that's, a wifi man and a fool.’] Alluding per- 
haps to the faying of a contemporary wit ; that there is no dferetion below 
the girdle. Steevens. 

3 — arc you here f—] The quartos read — -fit you here ? Steevens. 

4 Gallow the very wanderers of the dark.] So, in Venus and yldonis : 

“ — ’ftoniih’d as night-wanderers are.” Malone. 

Gallcw, a weft-country word, figniftes to fcare or frighten. War*. 

So, the Somerfetfhire proverb: “ The thunder do gaily the beans.” " 
Beans are vulgarly fuppofed to (hoot up fafter after thunder- ftorms. 

Steevens. 

5 —fear. ] So the folio : the later editions read, with the quarto, force 
for fear, lefs elegantly. Johnson. 

6 — this dreadful pother — ] Thus one of the quartoj and the folio. 
The other quarto reads ihund'ring. 

Tire reading in the text, however, is an expreffion common to others. 
So, in the Scornful Lady of B. and Fletcher : 

“ — fain out with their meat, and kept a pudder." Steevens. 

1 That under covert and convenient feeming ,] Convenient needs not be 
underftood in any other than its ufual and proper fenfe ; accommodate to the 
prefent purpofe ; fuitable to a defign. Convenient feeming is appearance 
fuch as may promote his purpofe to deftroy. Johnson. 

8 — concealing continents,—] Continent (lands for that which contains or 
inclofcs. Johnson. 

Thu# 
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Thefe dreadful fummoners gf ace 9 . — I am a man 
More finn’d againft, than finning. 

Kent. Alack, bare-headed 1 ! 

Gracious my lord, hard by here is a hovel ; 

Some friendiliip will it lend you ’gainft the tempeft ; 
Repofe you there : while I to this hard houfe, 

(More hard than is the itone whereof ’tis rais’d ; 

Which even but now, demanding after you, 

Deny’d me to come in,) return, and force 
Their fcanted courtefy. 

Lear. My wits begin to turn. — 

Come on, my boy : How doft, my boy ? Art cold ? 

I am cold myfelf. — Where is this ltraw, my fellow ? 

The art of our neceflities is ftrange. 

That can make vile things precious. Come, your hotel. 


Thus in Antony and Cleopatra : 

“ Heart, once be ftrongcr than thy continent /” 

Again, in Chapman’s tranflation of the Xllth Book of Hornet’s 

Odyfj'cy : 

“ I told our pilot that pad other men 
“ He raoft muft bear firm fpirits, fince he fway’d 
“ The continent that all our fpirits convey’d,” See. 

The quartos read, concealed centers. Sticvins. 

9 and cry 

Tbefe dreadful fummoners grace."] Summoners are here the officers that 
fummon offenders before a proper tribunal. Steivins. 

I find the fame exprelfion in a treatife publiihed long before this play 
was written ! “ — they feem to brag moft of the ftrange events which 
follow for the moft part after blazing ftarres, as if they were the furr- 
moners of God to call princes to the feat of judgment." Defcnjathe 
againfi the poijon of fuppofed prophecies, 1581. Malone. 

1 / am a man,] Oedipus, in Sophocles, represents hhnfetf in the fame 
light. Oedip. Colon, v. 258. 

ray ejya pea 

niwor$oT £fl /nation r) JkS^aeora. Tyrwhitt. 

2 Alack, bare-headed !] Kent’s faithful attendance on the old king, 
as well as that of Perillus, in the old play which preceded Shakfpeare’s, 
is founded on an hiftorical faff. Lear, fays Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
“ when he betook himfelf to his youngeft daughter in Gaul, waited be- 
fore the city where (he redded, while he fent a meffenger to inform her 
of the mifery he was fallen into, and to defire her relief to a father that 
fuffered both hunger and nakednefs. Cordcilla was ftartled at the news, 
and wept bitterly, and with tears alkcd him, how many men her father 
had with him. The meffenger anfwered heJiad none but one titan, who 
had been bis armour-bearer, and was (laying with him without the town.” 

Malone, 

Poor 
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Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart 
That’s forry yet for thee 1 . 

Fool. He that has a little tiny <wit , — 

With heigh, ho, the wind and the rain,— 

Mufi make content with his fortunes fit ; 

For the rain it raineth every day. 

Lear. True, my good boy. — Come, bring us to thi* 
hovel. [ Exeunt Lear and Kent. 

Fool. This is a brave night to cool a courtezan i’ll 
fpeak a prophecy ere I go : 

When prielts are more in word than matter ; 

When brewers mar their malt with water ; 

When nobles are their tailors’ tutors 5 ; 

No hereticks burn’d, but wenches’ fuitors 6 1 
When every cafe in law is right ; 

No fquire in debt, nor no poor knight ; 

When flanders do not live in tongues 
Nor cut-purfes come not to throngs ; 

When ufurers tell their gold i’ the field ; 

And bawds and whores do churches build ; — 

Then (hall the realm of Albion 
Come to great confuiion 7 . 

Then comes the th e, who lives to fee it. 

That going (hall be us’d with feet 8 '.. 

This 


3 That's forry yet, &c.] The old quartos read, 

That furrows yet for thee .. Steevens* 

4 This is a brave night, &c.J This fpcech is not in the quartos. 

Steevens. 

5 When nobles art their tailors' tutors ;] i. e. invent futhions for them. 

Wakbirton. 

6 No hereticks turn'd, but wenches' fuitors ;] The difenfe to which 
•wenches' fuitors arc particularly expofed, was called in Shaklpeare's time 
the brenning or burning. Johnson. 

" T hen Jhall the realm of Albion 

Come to great confufton .] Thrfe lines are taken from Chaucer. Put- 
tenham, in his Art of Poetry, 1 589, quotes them a, follows ; 

“ When faith fails in prieftes laws, 

“ And lords hefts are holden for laws, * 

“ And robbery is tane for purchafe,- 

“ And letchery for folace, f 

“ Then Jhall the realm of Albion ' 

“ Be brought to great confijion." Steevens. 

* Then comes the time, &c.J This couplet Dr. Warburtnn tranfpofed, . 

and placed after the fourth line of this prophecy. The four line', “ When 
pricjls," See. according to his notion, are “a fatirical defeription of the 
prefetit manners, as future . j” and the fix lines from “ When every cafe 

— t* 
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This prophecy Merlin lhall make ; for I live before his 
time. [Exit. 


SCENE III. 

A Room in Glofler’s Cajile. 

Enter Glojter, and Edmund. 

Clo. Alack, alack, Edmund, I like not this unnatural 
dealing : When I dcfir’d their leave that I might pity 
him, they took from me the ufe of mine own houfe ; 
charged me, on pain of their perpetual difpleafure, nei- 
ther to fpeak of him, entreat for him, nor any way fuf- 
tain him. < 

Edm. Moll favage, and unnatural ! 

Glo. Go to ; fay you nothing : There is divifion be- 
tween the dukes ; and a worfe matter than that : 1 have 
received a letter this night ; — ’tis dangerous to be fpoken ; 
—I have lock’d the letter in my clolet : thefe injuries the 
king now bears will be revenged home ; there is part of a 
power already footed : we mull incline to the king. I will 
leek him, and privily relieve him : go you, and maintain 
talk with the duke, that my charity be not of him per- 
ceived : If he alk for me, I am ill, and gone to bed. If I 
die for it, as no lefs is threaten’d me, the king my old 
mailer mull be relieved. There is fome llrange thing 
toward, Edmund ; pray you, be careful. [Exit. 

Edm. This courtcfy, forbid thee, fhall the duke 
Inllantly know ; and of that letter too : — 

This feems a fair deferving ; and mull draw me 
That which my father lofes ; no lefs than all : 

The younger rifes, when the old doth fall. [Exit. 


—to churches build,” “ a fatirical defeription of future manners, which 
the corruption of the prefent would prevent from ever happening." His 
conception of the firft four lines is, I think, juft : but inftead of his far- 
fetched conceit relative to the other fix lines, I (hould rather call them 
an ironical, as the preceding are a fatirical, defeription of the time in 
which our poet lived. The tranfpofition recommended by tills critick and 
aJopted in the late editions, is in my opinion as unnecefi'ary, as it is un- 
warrantable. Malonz. 


SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 

. A part of the heath , 'with a hoi'eL 
Enter Lear, Kent, anti Fool. 

Kent. Here is the place, my lord ; good my lord,, enter 
The tyranny of the open night’s too rough 
For nature to endure. [ Storm Jiill. 

Lear. Let me alone. 

Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 

Lear. Wilt break my heart ? 

Kent, I’d rather break mine own : Good my lord, enter. 

Lear. Thou think’ll ’tis much, that this contentious-, 
florm 

Invades us to the Ikin : fo ’tis to thee : 

But where the greater malady is fix’d. 

The Idler is fcarce felt 9 . Thou’dft lhun a bear : 

But if thy flight lay toward the raging fea ', 

Thou’dil meet the bear i’ the mouth. When the mind’s, 
free. 

The body’s delicate : the temped in my mind 
Doth from my fenfes take all feeling elie. 

Save what beats there. — Filial ingratitude ! 

Is it not as this mouth fliould tear this hand. 

For lifting food to’t l — But I will punifh home 
Ne, I will weep no more.— In fuch a night 
To fhut me out ! — rour on ; I wiH endure 1 
In fuch a night as this ! O Regan, Goncril !— 

Your old kind father, whofe frank heart gave you all 1 ,— 

* But tvhere the greater malady it fix'd, 

The lefjcr it fcarce felt .] So, in Spenfer’s Faery Sljceen, b. I. c. vi». 

**• He Idler pangs can bear who hath endur’d the chief.” 

Steevens. 

* — raging fea,] Such is the reading of that which appears to be the 
elder of the two quartos. The other, with the folio, reads, — roaring 
fea. Steevens. 

2 Jr fuch a night 

To Jhuc me out !— Four on; I mill endure:—] Omitted in the 
quartos. Steevens. 

3 Your old kind father, iL’hofe fi ank heart gave you all,—] I have al- 
ready obferved that the woros, father, brother, rather, and many of a 
iimilar found, were fometimes uled by Shakfpearc as monofyllables. The 
editor of the folio, fuppofing the metre to be defective, omitted the word 
you, wliich is found in the quartos. Malone.. 

O, that. 
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O, that way madnefs lies ; let me Hum that ; 

No more of that, — 

Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 

Lear. Pr’ythee, go in thyfeif ; feek thine own eafe ; 

This tempeft will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more. — But I’ll go in 
In, boy; goJirft 4 . — [ to the Fool.] You houfelefs po- 
verty, — 

Nay, get thee in. I’ll pray, and then I’ll fleep. — 

[Fool goes in. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs llorm. 

How (hall your houfelefs heads, and unfed fides. 

Your loop’d and window’d raggednefs 5 , defend you 
From feafons fuch as thefe ? O, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this ! Take phylick, pomp ; 

F-'.'pofe thyfeif to feel what wretches feel; 

That thou may’ll lhake the fuperflux to them. 

And lhew the heavens more juft 6 . 

Ei’g. [ within. ] Fathom and half 7 , fathom and half! 
Poor Tom ! [The Fool runs out from the hovel. 

4 In, hoy ; go firft.] Thefe two lines were added in the authour’s rc- 
vifion, and are only in the folio. They are very judicioufly intended to 
reprefent that humility, or tendernefs, or negleCt of forms, which afflie- 
t.on forces on the mind. Johnson. 

1 — l.ofd ar.d window'll raggednefs,] So, in the rSmortsts War, 16481 
“ — — fparc me a doublet which 
“ Hath linings in’t, and no glafs windows." 

This a) lu Son is as old as the time of Plautus, in one of whofe plsys it 
is found. 

Again, in the comedy already quoted 1 
“ ——this jerkin 

“ Is wholly made of doors.” Steevins. 

Loop'd is full of fmill apertures, fuch as were made in ancient caftles, 
for firing ordnance or fpying the enemy. Thefe were wider without than 
within, and were called loops or loop-holes : which Coles in his Latin 
Dictionary, 1679, renders by the word ftneftella. Malone. 

6 — Take phyjick, pomp ! 

Expofe thyfeif to feel nubat wretches feel ; • 

That tbcu may' ft /hake the fupcrfux to them , 

rind J hew the heavens more juft.] A kindred thought occurs in 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre : 

“ O let thofe cities that of plenty’s cup 
“ And her profperities fo largely tafte, 

“ With their fuperfluous riots, — hear thefe tears ; 

“ The mil'ery of Tharfus may be theirs." Malone. 

1 Fathom, &c.] This fpecch of Edgar is omitted in the quartos. He 
gives the fign ufed by thofe who are founding the depth at fca. Steev. 

. F ool. 
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Fool. Come not in here, puncle, here’s a fpirit. 

Help me, help me ! 

Kent. Give me thy hand. — Who’s there ? 

Fcol. A fpirit, a fpirit ; he fays his name’s poor Tom. 

Kent. What art thou that doll grumble there i’ the 11 raw ? 

Come forth. 

Enter Edgar, difgttijed as a madman. 

Edg. Away ! the foul fiend follows me ! — 

Through the fharp hawthorn blows the cold wind. — v 

Humph ! go to thy cold bed, and warm thee 8 . 

Lear. Haft thou given all to thy two daughters 9 ? And 
art thou come to this ? 

Edg. Who gives any thing to poor Tom ? whom the foul 
fiend hath led through fire and through flame *, through 
ford and whirlpool, over bog and quagmire ; that hath 
laid knives under his pillow *, and halters in his pew ; fet 

' ratfbane 

8 Humph ! go to thy cold led, and inarm thee. ] Thus the quartos. 

The editor of tile folio 1623, I fuppofe, thinking the pailagc nonfenlc, 
omitted the word cold. This is not the only inftancc of unwarrantable 
alterations made even in that valuable copy. That the quartos are right, 
appears from the Induction to the “Taming of the Shrew, where the fame 
words occur. They were intended as a ridicule on two lines in The Spa- 
ni/b Tragedy. Malone. 

9 Haft theu given all to thy two daughters f] Thus the quartos. The 
folio reads, Didft thou give all to thy daughters ? Steevens. 

1 — led through fire and through flame ,] Alluding to the ignis fatuus, 
fuppofed to be lights kindled by mifehievous beings to lead travellers into 
definition. Johnson. 

2 — laid hives under his pillow ,] He recounts the temptations by 
which he was prompted to fuicide ; the opportunities of deftroying him- 
felf, which often occurred to him in his melancholy moods. Johnson. 

Shakfpcare found this charge againft the fiend, with many others of 
the fame nature, in Harfcnet’s Declaration, and has ufed the very words 
of it. The book was printed in 1603. See Ur. Warburton’s note. 

At IV. fc. i. 

Infernal fpirits are always reprefented as urging the wretched to felf-dt- 
ftrudtion. So, \n Dr. Iaufius, 1604: 

“ Swords, poifons, halters, and envenom’d fteel, 

K Are laid before me to difpatch myfelf.” Steevens. 

The pafiage in Harfenet’s book which Shakl'pearc had in view is this : 

“ This Examinant further fayth, that one Alexander, an apothecarie, 
having brought with him from London to Denham on a time a new halter, 
and two blades of knives , did leave the fame upon the gallerie floorc, in 
hermaiiters houfe.— A great fearch was made in the houfe to know how 
the laid halter and knife-blades came thither, — till Ma. Mainy in his next 
* fit 
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ratlbane by his porridge ; majje him proud of heart, to 
ride on a bay trotting horfe over four-inch’d bridges, to 
courfe his own fhadow for a traitor : — Blefs thy five wits 3 ! 
Tom’s a-cold. — O, do de, do de, do de. — Blefs thee from 
whirlwinds, ftar-blalting, and taking + ! Do poor Tom 
fome charity, whom the foul fiend vexes : There could I 
have him now, — and there, — and there, — and there again, 
and there. ' ,[Storrn Jlill. 

Lear. What, have his daughters brought him to this 
pals ; — 

Could’ft thou fave nothing ? Didfl: thou give them all ? 

Fool. Nay, he referved a blanket, eli'e we had been all 
fliamed. 


fit raid, it was reported that the t lev'll layd them In the gallerlc, that fnrr.t 
tf thtfe that ware pofftffed t might cither hung themfelves with the baiter , 
ir hill themfelves -with the blades." 

The kind of temptation which the fiend is deferibed as holding out to 
the unfortunate, might alfo have been fuggefted by the ftory of Cordila, 
in The Mirrour for Magifirates, 1575, where Despaire vifits her in 
prifon, and ihews her various inftruments by which the may rid herfelf of 
life ; 

“ And there withall flie fpredher garments lap afifyde, 

“ Under the which a thoufand things I fawe with eyes ; 

** Both knives, fliarpe fwordes, poynadocs all bedyde 

** With blood, and poyfons preft, which fhe could well devife.” 

Malone. 

a — blefs thy five toits /] So the five fenfes were called by our old wri- 
ters. Thus in the very ancient interlude of 7 he Fyve Elements , one of 
the characters is Senfual slfficrite, who with great limplicity thus intro- 
duces himfelf to the audience : 

“ I am cal 1 yd fenfual apetyte, 

“ All creatures in me delyte, 

“ I comforte the ■ tvyttes five ; 

“ The taftyng fmeiling and herynge 
t* I refrelhe the fyght and felynge 
“ To all creaturs alyve.” 

J5ig. B. iij. Percy. 

So again, in Ev.ry Man, a Morality: 

“ Every man, thou arte made, thou haft thy tvyttes fyve." 
Again, in Hvckt Scorner : 

“ 1 have fpent amys my v wittes." Steivins. 

Shakfpeare, however, in his 141ft Sonnet feems to have confidered the 
five wits, as difl'mCt from 'the fenfes : 

A But my five wits, nor my five fenfes can 
“ Difluadc one fo iliih heart from lerving thee.” Malone. 

4 — taking /J To take is to blalt, or ftrike with malignant influence : 
“ — — ftrike her young bones, 

‘f Ye taking airs, with lamenel's !” Johnson. 

v 

Lear. 
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Lear. Now, all the plagues that in the pendulous air 
Ilang fated o’er men’s faults, light on thy daughters ! 
kuit. lie hath no daughters, iir. 



To fuch a lownefs, but his unkind daughters.— 

Is it the faihion, that difearded fathers 
Should have thus little mercy on their flefli ? 

Judicious punilhment ! ’twas this flefli begot 
Thofe pelican daughters 5 . 

Edg. Piiiicock lat on pillicock’s-hill * ; — 

Halloo, halloo, loo, loo 1 

F col. This cold night will turn us all to fools and mad- 
men. 

Eilg. Take heed o’ the foul fiend : Obey thy parents ; 
keep thy word jullly 7 ; (wear not; commit not with .man’s 
(worn fpeuie * ; fet not thy f.veet heart on proud array : 
Tom’s a-cold. 

Lear. What hail thou been ? 

Edg. A ferving-man, proud in heart and mind ; that 
curl’d my hair 9 ; wore gloves in my cap*, ferved the 

lull 

5 — ptliecn daughters.] The young pelican is fabled to fuck the mo- 
ther’s biuod. John sox. 

So, in Decker’s llirtji Hi ere, 1630, fecond part: 11 Shall a (illy bird ' 
pick her own bread, to nouriih her young ones ? the pelican does it, and 
rhall not I ?” Steevens. 

6 l'illicock fat, fee.] 1 once thought this a word of Shakfpcare’s for- 
mation ; but the reader may find it explained in Minffieu’s Di£t. p. 36$, 
Article, 3299-2 . — Killico is one of the devils mentioned in Harfenet’s 
Declaration. The folio reads— Pillitock-hill. I have followed the qua'tos. 

Mac hi. 

7 — keep thy word fijiiy ;] Both the quartos, and the folio, nave 
weeds. ’the correction was made in the fccond folio. Malone. 

* Ccmn:it net, &c.] The word commit is ufed in tills fenfe by Middle- 
ton, in fHcmcr. beware hVomcn : 

11 His weight is deadly who ccmr.it t- with (trumpets.” 

STB EVENS* 

7 — proud in heart and mind, that curl’d my hair; &c,] “ Then Ma. 
M.iiny, by the mitigation of the firft of the feaven [fpirits], began to 
fet his hank unto his fide, curled his hair, and ufed fuch geflures, as Mat 
Edmunds [the exorcilt] prtfently affirmed that that fpirit was Pride , 
Herewith he began to curfe and banne, faying, What a poxe do I heere ? 

1 will (lay no longer amongft a company of rafeal prieits, but goe to the 
court, and brave it amongft my fellows, the noblemen there aflembled.” 
Harfnct’s Declaration, 5 j(. 1603. 

“ — (hortly after they [the (even fpirits] were all call forth, and in 
fuch manner as Ma. Edmunds oirefted them, w.bich was, that every devil 

(hould 
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lull of my millrefs’s heart, and did the.afl of darknels 
with her ; fwore as many oaths as I fpake words, and 
broke them in the fweet face of heaven : one, that flept 
in the contriving of luft, and waked to do it : Wine loved 
I deeply; dice dearly ; and in woman, ont-paramour’d 
the Turk : Falfe of heart, light of ear 1 , bloody of hand ; 
Hog in floth, fox in Health, wolf in greedineis 3 ,Mog in 
madnefs, lion in prey. Let not the creaking of ihoes, 
nor the ruftling of filks, betray thy poor heart to women : 
Keep thy foot out of brothels, thy hand out of plackets *, 

thy 


ihould depart in Come certaine forme rgprcfenting either a bead or fome 
other creature, that had the refemblance of that finne whereof he was the 
chief author : whereupon the fpirit of pride departed in the forme of a 
peacock ; the tpirit of Jlctb in the likenefs of an affie ; the fpirit of envie 
in the fimilitude of a dog ; the fpirit of gluttony in the forme of a wolfe, 
and the other devils had alfo in their departure their particular likened'ca 
agreeable to their natures." Ibid. Malone. 

1 — wore gloves in my cap,-— J i. e. His millrefs’s favours: which 
was the falhion of that time. So, in ^:e play called Campafpe : “ Thy 
men turned to women, thy foldiers to lovers, gloves worn in velvet caps, 
ir.llead of plumes in graven helmets." Warburton. 

It was anciently the cultorn to wear gloves in the hat on three diftindl 
occalions, viz. as the favour of a milirefs, the memorial of a friend, 
and as a mark to be challenged by an enemy. Prince Henry boa (Is that 
he will pluck a glove from tbi conttnoncjl creature, and fix it in his 
helmet ; and Tucca fays to lir Quintilian, in Decker's Satiron:aJlix : 
“ — Thou lhait wear her glove in thy worlhipful bat, like to a leather 
brooch and Pandora in Lilly’s Woman in the Moon, 1597 : 

“ . — he that fit'll prefents trie with his head, 

“ Shall wear my glove in favour of the deed.” 

Portia, in her affirmed character, alks Baffunio for his gloves, which (he 
fays Are will wear f.r bis fake : and King Henry V. gives the pretended 
glove of Alerpon to Fioellen, which afterwards occalions his quarrel with 
the Englilh I. -Idler. Stzevens. 

2 — light of Mr,.] Credulous of evil, ready to receive malicious re- 
ports. Johnson. 

3 — Hog in floth, fox in Jlealtb, wolf in greedinefs, dec.] The Jefoits 
pretended to ca!t the feven deadly fins out of Mainy in the lhape oi thofe 
animals that r -prefer. ted them ; and before each was cad out, Mainy 
by gellures afled that particular fin ; curling his hair to (hew pride, 
vomiting for gluttony,, gaping and fnoriog for Jl tb, Sec. — Harlenet’s 
book, pp. 279, 2S0, See., To this probably our author alludes. 

Steevens. 

4 — thy land out of plackets,] It appearcth from the following ptffi- 
ftge in shy thing for a quid life, a liily comedy, that placket doth rot 
fignify the pjtticoat in general, but only the aperture therein : “ — be- 
tween which is difeovered the open part, which is now called the placket." 
Bayly in his VUlionary, giveth tlac lame account of the word. 

Y«t 
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thy pen from lenders’ books 5 , and defy the foul fiend.— 
Still through the hawthorn blows the cold wind : Says 
fuum, niun, ha no nonny, dolphin my boy, my boy, 
fefi’a ; let him trot by 6 . [Storm /fill. 

Lear. Why, thou were better in thy grave, tha% to an- 
fwer with thy uncover’d body this extremity of the (kies. 
— Is man no more than this ? Confider him well : Thou 
owed the worm no filk, the bealt no hide, the iheep no 
wool, the cat no perfume : — Ha ! here’s three of us are 
fophifticated !— Thou art the thing itfelf : unaccommodated 
man is no more but fuch a poor, bare, forked animal 

as 




Yet peradventure, our poet hath fomc deeper meaning in the Winter' 1 
Tale, where Autolycus faith—' “ You might have pinch’d a placket, it 
wa« fenfeiefs.” Amner. 

Peradventure a placket fignified neither a petticoat nor any part of one; 
hut a Jfomacher. See the word Tcrace in Florio’s Italian Dift. I59S ! 
“ The bred or bulke of a man.— Alio a placket or Jlomachtr."— The 
word feems to be ufed in the fume fenfe in Tie Wandering Whores, tec. 
a comedy, 1663 : “ If I meet a cull in Morefields, I can give him leave 
to dive in my placket." T. C.» 

5 Thy pen from lenders' bocks.] So, ia Ail Fools , a comedy by Chap- 
man, 1605 : 

“ If I but write n:y name in mercers' bocks , 

“ I am fure to have at lix months end 
“ A rafcal at my elbow with his mace,” Ac. Stiivinj. 

* Says fuort, mun, ha no nonny, dolphin my boy, my boy, jtffa ; let 
him trot by.] The quartos read— the cold wind ; hay, no on ny. Dolphin 
my boy, my boy, ceafe, let him trot by. The folio: — the cold wind: 
fayes fuum, mun, nonny, Dolphin my boy, boy ScJ/ey, let him trot by. 
The text is formed from the two copies. I have printed SeJJd, inftead 
of Stfcy, becaufc the fame cant word occurs in the lndudiion to The 
Taming of the Shrew : “ Therefore, paucas pallabris ; let the world 
Aide: Sejja. MaionF. 

Hey r.o nonny is the burthen of a ballad in The Two Noble Kinfmen, 
(laid to be written by Shakfpcrm in conjunction with Fletcher) and Was 
probably common to many others. The folio introduces it into one of 
Ophelia's fongs. — t 

Dolphin, my by, my boy , 

CeaJe, let him trot by ; 

It leemcth not that fuch a foe 
From me or you would fly. 

This is a llama from a very old ballad written on fome battle fought in 
France, durirg which the king, unwilling to put the fufpcCted valour of 
his fon the Dauphin, i. 0. Dolphin, (fo called and fpelt at thofe times) 
to the trial, is reprefented as defirous to reftrain him from any attempt to 
ellablilh an opinion of his courage on an adverf.try who wears the leaft ap- 
pearance of lircngth; and at laft aflilts in propping up a dead body again!! 
a tree for him to try his manhood upon. Therefore as different cham- 
pions are fuppofed crofting the field, the king always difeovers fome ob- 
jection 
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as thou ait. — Off, off, you lendings : — Come ; unbutton 
here 7 . — [tearing off his cloaths. 

Fool. Pr’ythee, nuncle, be contented ; this is a naughty 
night to fwim in. — Now a little fire in a wild field were like 
an old letcher’s heart 8 ; a fniall fpark, all the reft of his 
body cold. — Look, here comes a walking fire. 

Edg. This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet 9 : he begins 

at 

jeftion to his attacking each of them, and repeats thefe two lines as every 
frefh perfonage is introduced : 

Dolphin, my toy, my boy. See. 

The fbng I have never ieen, but had this account from an old gentle- 
man, who Was only able to repeat part of it, aid died before I could have 
fuppofed the difeovery Would have been of the lead importance to me. — 
As for the words, fays fuum, ntun, they are only to be found in the firll 
folio, and were probably added by the players, who, together with the 
compofitors, were likely enough to corrupt what they did not underftand, 
or to add more of their own to what they already concluded to be nonfenfe. 

, Steevens. 

Cokes cries out in Bartholomew Fair : 

“ God’s my life ! — He fhall be Dauphin my boy l" Farmer. 

It is obfervable that the two fongs to which Mr. Stcevens refers for the 
burden of Hey no nenny, are both fung by girls diftrafted from difap- 
pointed love. The meaning of the burden may be inferred from what 
follows: Drayton’s Shepherd's Garland, 1593, 4to. 

“ Who ever heard thy pipe and pleating vaine, 

“ And doth but heare this fcurrill minftralcy, 

“ Thefe noninos of filthie ribauldry, 

“ That doth not mufe.” 

Again, in White’s }Vit of a V/oman t 
“ — thefe dauncers fometimes do teach them trickes above trenchmore, 
yea and fometimes fuch lavoltas, that they mount fo high, that you may 
fee their hey nony, stony, stony, no." Henley. 

7 Conte ; unbutton here.] Thus the folio. One of the quartos reads: 
Conte on, be true. Steeveks. 

8 — an old leteber’s heart ; ] This image appears to have been imitated 
by B. and Fletcher in the Humourous Lieutenant : 

11 an old man's loofe defire 

“ Is like the glow-worm’s light the apes fo wonder’d at ; 

“ Which when they gather’d flicks, and .laid upon’t, 

“ And blew and blew, turn’d tail, and went out prefently.” 

Steevens. 

9 — Flibbertigibbet ;] We are not much acquainted with this fiend. 
I.a timer in his fermons mentions him ; and Hey wool, among his fixte 
hundred of Epigrams, edit. 1576, has the following, Of calling one 
Flebergibet 1 

“ Thcu Flcbergibit, Flebergibit, thou wretch 1 
“ Wotteil thou whereto laf? part of that word doth ftretch ? 

“ Leave "hat word, or I'le bade thee with a libety 
“ Of all woords I hate woords that end with gibst.” 

Steevens. 

Vol, XIII. N ‘‘ Frateretto, 
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;.t curfew, and walks till the firft cock* ; he gives the web 
ard the pin', fquints the eye, and makes the hare - lip ; 
mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor creature of 
earth. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the nvold ; 

He met the night -mare, and her ninefold 1 ; 

Bid 

“ Fiaterctto, Fiibet digibet, Hoberdidancr, Tocobatto, were four de- 
vils of the round or mortice Thefe foure had forty all) slants under 

them, as thrmfelvcs doe confelTe." Harlcnct, p. 49. Percy. 

* — he begins at curfew, and walks till the firjl cock ;] It is an old tra- 
dition that fpirits were relieved from the confinement in which they were 
held during the day, at the time of curfew, that is, at the ciofe of day, 
and were permitted to wander at large till the tirll cock-crowing. Hence 
in The Tempcjl they are faid to “ rejwcc to hear the foiemn curfew.’’ 
See Hamlet, Act 1. fc. i : 

“ and at his [the cock’s] warning, 

“ Whether in fea or fire, in earth or air, 

“ The extravagant and erring fpirit hies 
“ To his confine." 

Again, fc. v. 

“ I am thy father’s fpirit, 

“ Doom’d for a certain time to walk ti. . nigl t, 

“ And for tic day confin'd to tad in flies , — .” Malone. 

* — web and the fie:, — ] Difeafes of the eye. Johnson. 

2 Saint Withold footed thrice the wold 

He met the night-mare, and her nine-fold ;] In the old quarto the 
corruption is fuch as may deferve to be noted. “ Swithaide footed thrice 
the oide anclthu night moore and her nine fold bid iter, O light and her 
troth plight and arint thee, with arint thee.” Johnson. 

Her nine fold feems to be put (for the fake of the rime) inflead of 
her nine foals. I cannot find this adventure in the common legend of St. 
Vitaiis, who, I fuppofr, is here called St. Withold. Tyrwhitt. 

Shakfpeare might have met with St. Withold in the old fpurious 
play of King John, where this faint is invoked by a Francifcan friar. 
The wold 1 fuppofe to be the true reading. So, in the Coventry Collcflion 
of My fl cries, Muf. Brit. Vcfp. D. viii. p. 93, Herod lays to one of his 
officers : 

“ Seyward bolde, walke thou on wo/de, 

“ And wyfely behold all abowte," Sec. Stievens. 

The ancient reading is the olds : which is pompoufly corrcfled by Mr. 
Theobald, with the help of his friend Mr. Bilhop, to the wolds : in fadf 
it is the fame word. Spclman writes, Burton upon olds : the provincial 
pronunciation is Kill the oles : and that probably was die vulgar ortho- 
graphy. Let us read then, 

- St. Withold footed thrice the oles. 

He met the night- mare, and her nine foies," Sec. Farmer. 

Both the quartos and the folio have old, not olds. Old was merely the 
word wold mifpelled, from following tha found. There are a hundred 
inliances of the fame kind in the old copies of thefe plays. 

For 
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Bid her alight , 

And her troth flighty 
And, Aroint thee, witch, aroint tht 

Kent. How fares your grace ? 

Enter Gloster, with a 

- ' ■ V' _ 

Lear. What’s he ? 

Kent. Who’s there ? What is’t you feek ? 

G/o. What are you there ? Your names ? 

Edg. Poor Tom ; that eats the fwimming frog, the toad, 
the tadpole, the wall-newt, and the water* ; that in the 
fury of his heart, when the foul fiend rages, eats cow-dung 
for fallets ; fwallows the old rat, and the ditch-dog ; drinks 
the green, mantle of the Handing pool ; who is whipp’d from 
ty thing to ty thing 3 , and Hock’d, punifh’d, and imprifon’d 4 ; 
who hath had three fuits to his back, fix Hurts to his body, 
horfe to ride, and weapon to wear, — 



For what purpofe the Incubus is enjoined to flight her troth, will ap- 
pear from a paifage in Scot’s Difcovery of Witchcraft, 1584 j which 
Shakfpeare appears to have had in view : “ — howbeit, there are magical 
cures for it, [the night-mare or incubus,] as for example : 

“ S. George, S. George, our ladies knight, 

“ He walk'd by dale, fo did he by night, 

“ Until fuch time as he hir found : 

“ He hir beat and he hir bound, 

“ Until hir troth fhe to him plight 
“ She would not come to hir [r. him] that night.” 

Her nine fold are her nine familiars. Aroint thee ! [/);/ te averrun- 
‘ cent !] has been already explained. Malone. 

Wold is a Word (till in ufe in the North of England ; lignifying a kind 
of down near the fca. A large tract of country in the Eait-Riding of 
York (hire is called the Wotilds. Col man. 

* — the wall- newt, ar.d the water}] i. e. the water-«vof. This was 
' the phrafeology of Shakfpeare’s time. “ He was a wife man and a 
merry,” was the common language. So FalftafF fays to Shallow, “ he is 
your ferving-n:ai», and your hujband," i. e. hulband-man. Malone. 

a —whipp'd from ty thing to tything, ] A ty thing is a divifion of a 
place, a diftridt j the fame in the country, as a ward in the city. In the 
Saxon times every hundred was divided into tytbings. Edgar alludes to 
the adts of Queen Elizabeth and James I. againft rogues and vagabonds, 
&c. In the Stat. 39. Eliz. ch. 4. it is enadlcd that every vagabond, &c. 
Ihall be publickly -whipped and fent from pari fh to parilh. Steevens. 

— and flock'd, punifb'd, and imprifon'd ;] So the folio. The quartos 
read perhaps rightly and flock-punijh'd, and imprifon’d. Malone. 

N 2 But 
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But mice, and rats, and fuch /mall deer. 

Have been Tom's food for /even long year 5 . 

Beware my follower : — Peace, Smolkin; peace 6 , thou fiend ! 

Glo. What, hath your grace no better company ? 

Edg. The prince of darknefs is a gentleman 7 ; 

Modo he’s call’d, and Mahu 8 . 

Glo. Our flefh and blood, my lord, is grown fo vile. 

That it doth hate what gets it. 

Edg. Poor Tom’s a-cold. 

Glo. Go in with me ; my duty cannot fuffer 
To obey in all your daughters’ hard commands : 

Though their injundlion be to bar my doors. 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you ; 

Yet have I ventur’d to come feek you out. 

And bring you where both fire and food is ready. 

Lear. Firft let me talk with this philofopher : — 

What is the caufe of thunder ? 

’ Kent. My good lord, take his offer ; 

Go into the houfe. 

Lear. I’ll talk a word with this fame learned The- 
ban 9 : — 

What is your ftudy ? 

* But mite, ard rats, and fuch fntaH deer, 

Have been “lorn's food for fevers long year.] This diftich is part of a 
defeription given in tin* old metrical romance of Sir Bcvis, of the hard- 
ihips iuffered by Bevis when confined for fiven years in a dungeon : 

“ Rattcs and myce and fuch final dere 
“ Was his meate that feven yerc.” Sig. F. iij. Pesc v. 

* — Peace , Smoikin ; peace, — ] “ The names of other punic fpirits 
call out of Trayford were thefe : Hilco, Smolkin, Hiliio,” &c. Harfe- 
net, p. 47. Pf.ucy. 

7 “l he prime of darknefs is a gentleman ;] This is fpoken in refinement 
of what Glofter had juft faid — “ Has your grace no better company ?” 

Steevens. 

8 Modo he's call'd, and Mahu.] So, in Harfinet’s Declaration, Mabo 
was the chief devil that had polleflion of Sarah Williams ; but another of 
the polfifTed, natned Richard Mainy, was moleftcd by a ftill more confi- 
derable- fiend called Modu. See the book already mentioned, p. 16S, 
where the faid Richard.Mainy depol'es : “ Furthermore it is pretended . . . 
that there remaineth ftill in mee the prince of all other devils, whofe 
name fhould be Modu he is elfiwhere called, “ the prince Modu 
So, p. '269, “When the fail priefts had difpatchcd their bufinefs at 
Hackney, (where they had been exorcifing Sarah Williams) they then 
returned towards mee, uppon pretence to call the great prince Modu . . . 
out of mee.” Steevens. 

v — learned “Tlelan :] Ben Jonfon in his Mafquc of Ban's Ar.nivcr - 
fary, has introduced a “linker wham he calls a learned “Theban, perhaps in 
ridicule of this paflage. Stievens. 

Edg . 
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Edg. How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin. 

Lear. Let me alk you one word in private. 

Kent. Importune him once more to go, my lord. 

His wits begin to unfettle 1 . 

Glo. Canlt thou blame him ? 

His daughters feek his death Ah, that good Kent ! — 

He laid it would be thus : — Poor banilh’d man ! — 

Thou fay’ll, the king grows mad ; I’ll tell thee, friend, 

I am almofi mad myfelf: I had a fon. 

Now odt-law’d from my blood ; he fought my life. 

But lately, very late ; I lov’d him, friend, — - 

No father his fon dearer : true to tell thee, [Storm ft ill. 

The grief hath craz’d my wits. What a night’s this ! 

I do beleech your grace, — 

Lear. O, cry you mercy. 

Noble philofopher, your company. 

Edg. Tom’s a-cold. 

Glo. In, fellow, there, in, to the hovel : keep thee 
warm. 

Lear. Come, let’s in all. 

Kent. This way, my lord. 

Lear. With him ; 

I will keep ilill with my philofopher. 

Kent. Good my lord, footh him j 1st him take the 
fellow. 

Glo. Take him you on. 

Kent. Sirrah, come on ; go along with us, 

Lear. Come, good Athenian. 

Glo. No words, no words ; hufh. 


* HU wits begin to unfettle.'] On this occaiion I cannot prevail on my- 
felf to omit the following excellent remarlc of Mr. Horace Walpole, in- 
fcrtcd in the poftfcript to his Myjhrkus Mother. He obfervcs, that “ when 
Belziidera talks of 

Lutes, laurels, fcas of tr.Uk, and Jbips of amber, 
fhe is not mad, but light-headed. When madnefs has taken pofleflion of 
a perfon, fuch charadter ceafes to be fit for the ft age, or at lcaft ftiould 
appear there but for a fliort time ; it being the bufinefs of the ftage to 
exhibit pafiions, not diftempers. The fineft pidlure ever drawn, of a 
head dilcompofed by misfortune, is that of King Lear. Hie thoughts 
dwell on the ingratitude of his daughters, and every fentence that fall* 
from his wildnefs, excites refiedtion and pity. Had frenry entirely feized 
him, our compafiion would abate : we lhould conclude that he no longer 
felt unhappinefs. Shakfpeare wrote as a philofopher, Otway as a poet.” 

Stzevzns. 

. N 3 Edg. 
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Edg. CbiU Rowland to the dark tower came *, 

His word was Jlill, — Fie, fob, and fum , 

1 J'mell the blood cf a Britijh man, [Exeunt, • 


SCENE V. 

.4 Room in. Glofter’s Cajile. 

Enter Cornwall, and Edmund. 

Corn. I will have my rever.ge, ere I depart his koufc. 

Edm. How, my lord, I may be cer.fured, that nature 
thus gives way to loyalty, fomething fears me to think of. 

Corn. I now perceive, it was not altogether your bro- 
ther’s evil difpofition made him feck his death ; but a pro- 
voking merit 3 , fet a-work by a rcproveable badnefs in 
himfelf. 

5 Child Rowland to the dart tower came,'] The word child (however 
it came to have this fenfr) is often applied to Knights, &c. in old hif- 
torical fongs and romances ; of this, innumerable inftances occur in the 
Re/if uei cf ancient Englijh Poetry. See particularly in Vol I. f. iv. v. 97, 
where in a defeription of a battle between two knights, we find theie 
lines ; 

“ The Eldridge knighte, he prick’d h'19 fteed ; 

“ Syr Cawline bold abode : 

“ Then either lhook Ills trufty fpear, 

“ And the timber thefe two children bare 
“ So foon in funder flode.” 

Sec in the fame volumes the ballads concerning the child of Ellc, clild 
waters, clild Maurice, [Vol. III. f. xx.] &c. The fame idiom occurs 
in Sper.fen's faery Shrcen, where the famous kr.ight fir Tri/tram is fre- 
quently called Child hi/lram. See B. V. c. ii. ft. 8. 13. B. VI. c. ii. 
ft. 36. ibid. c. viii. ft. 15. Percy. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, in The PRontan's Prize, refer alfo to this : 

“ — — a mere hobby-horfe 
“ She made the Child Rowland." 

In Have with you to Saffron Walden, or Galriel Harvey's Hunt is up, 
1596, part of thefe lines repeated by Edgar is quoted: “ — a pedant, 
who will find matter inough to dilate a whole daye of the firft inven- 
tion of 

“ Fy, fa, fum, 

•** I fmell the blood of an Englilhman.” 

Both the quartos read : — to the dark tenon come. Steevins. 

3 —hut a provoking merit,] Cornwall, I fuppol'e, means the merit of 
Edmund, which, being noticed by Glofter, provoked or inftigated Edgar 
to feek his father’s death. Dr. Warburton conceived that the merit 
fpoken of was that of Edgar. But how is this confident with tiie reft of 
the fetitcuce ? Maione. 

Edm. 
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Earn. How malicious is my fortune, that I muft repent, 
to be juft; ! This is the letter he fpoke of, which approves' 
him an intelligent party to the advantages of France. 

O heavens ! that this treafon were not, or not I the de-. 
tedlor ! 

Corn. Go with me to the dutc’ncfs. 

Edm. If the matter of this paper be certain, you have 
mighty bufinefs in hand. . 

Corn. True, or falfe, it hath made thee earl of Gloftcr. 
Seek out where thy father is, that he may be ready for our. 
apprehenfion, 

Edm. [A/tde.] If I find him comforting 4 the king, it 
will ftuft' his fufpicion more fully. — I will perfevere in mV 
courfe of loyalty, though the conflict be fore between that 
and my blood. 

Com. I will lay truft upon thee ; and thou ftialt find a 
dearer father in my love, [Exeunt. 

SCENE VI. 

. * /. * * 

A Chamber in a Farm-houfe, adjoining the Caftle. 

Enter Gloster, Lear, Kent, Fool, and Edgar. 

Glo. Here is better than the open air ; take it thank- 
fully : I will p'.cce out the comfort with what addition I 
can ; I will not be long from you. 

Kent. All the power of his wits has given way to his 
impatience : — The god3 reward your kindnefs ! 

[Exit Glostkr. 

Edg. Frateretto calls me 5 ; and tells me, Nero is an 
angler in the lake of darknefs. Pray, innocent, and be- 
ware the foul fiend. 

A 

4 —comforting — ] He ufes the word in the juridical fenfe for ftp- 
porting, helping, according to its derivation ; falvia comfortat r.ervcs . 

— Sehd. Sal. Johnson. 

5 frateretto calls me ; and tells me, Nero is an angler, &c.] See 
p. 266, n. 9. 

Mr. Upton obferves that Rabelais, B. II. c. 30. fays that Nero was a 
tidier in hell, and Trajan a:i angler. 

Nero is introduced in the prefeiit play above 800 years before he was , 
born. Malone. 

• 1 s 

N \ Fool. 
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Fcol. Pr’ytbee, nuncle, tell me 6 , whether a madman 
be a gentleman, or a yeoman ? 

Lear. A king, a king ! 

Feel 7 . No; he’s a yeoman, that has a gentleman to 
his Ton : for he’s a mad yeoman, that fees his fon a gen- 
tleman before him. 

Lear. To have a thoufand with red burning fpits 
Com e hizzing in upon them ; — 

Edg i . The foul fiend bites my back. 

Fcol. He’s mad, that trulls in the tamenefs of a wolf, a 
horfe’s health 9 , a boy’s love, or a whore’s oath. 

Lear. It fhall be done, I will arraign them Height : — 
Come, fit thou here, molt learned jullicer' ; — [to Edg. 
Thou, fapient fir, fit here. [To the Fool.] — Now, you file 
foxes ! — 

Edg. Look, where he Hands and glares ! — Wanteft thou 
eyes 1 at trial, madam 3 f 

Come o'er the bourn, BeJJy, to me 4 : — 

Fool. Her boat hath a leak. 

And 

* Pr'ytbee, nuncle, tell me, — ] And before fh the fame aft, fc. iii. 
“ Cry to it, nuncle." Why docs the fool call the old king, nuncle S' 
But we have the fame appellation in The Pilgrim, by Fletcher i 

“ Farewell, nuncle." Aft IV. fc. i. 

And in the next feene, alluding to Shakfpcarc, 

“ What mops and nr.owes it make9 !’’ W«ALtSY. 

■ 1 Fed. ] This fpcech is omitted in the quartos. Steevens. 

8 Edgar.] This and the next thirteen fpeeches (which Dr. Johnfon 
had enclofcd in crotchets) are only in the quartos. Steevins. 

9 — a korje's health,] A horfe is above all other animals fubjeft to 
difeafes. Johnson. 

1 — rr.-ji learned juiticcr ; — ] The old copier read — juftice. The cor- 
reftion was made by Mr. Theobald. Malone. 

a lYanteft, Ac.] I am not confident that I underftand the meaning, of 
this dcfultory fpeech. When Edgar fays, Leak, where Le /lands and 
glares I he teems to be fpeak'mg in the charafter of a madman, who 
thinks he fees the fiend. fVanteft thou eyes at trial, madam ? is a quef- 
tion which appears to be addrefled to the vifionary Coneril, or fome other 
abandon’d female, and may fignify, Do you want to attract admiration, 
even while you ft and at the bar of ju/lice ? Mr. Seyward propofes to read, 
wanton'ft, inftead of wanteft. Steevens. 

3 At trial, madam ?] It may be obferved that Edgar, being fuppofed 
to be found by chance, and therefore to have no knowledge of the red, 
connefts not his ideas with thofe of Lear, but purfucs his own train of 
dilirious or fantaftick thought. To thefe words, At trial, madam ? I 
think therefore that the name of Lear Ihould be put. The prccefs of the 
dialogue will fupport this conjefture. Johnson. 

* Come o'er the bourne, Bejfy, to me :] Both the quartos and the folio 
have— o’er the breeme. The correftion was made by Mr. Steevens. 

Malone. 

As 
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And Jhc mujl not /peak 
Why Jhe dares not came over to ibee. 

Edg. Tne foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the voice of a 
nightingale 1 . Hopdance cries in Tom’s belly 6 for two 
white herring 7 . Croak not, black angel ; I have no food 
for thee. 

Kent. 

As there is no other relation between broom and a boat, we may better read. 
Come o’er the brook, B .(Ty, to me. Johnson. 

At the beginning of A very mery and pytbie commedie, called, ’The 
longer tbou hvejl, the more Foolc thcu art, Sec. Imprinted at London by 
Wyllyam How, &c. black letter, no date, “ Entreth Mores, counter- 
faiting a vaine gefture and a foolifh countenance, fynging the foote of 
many fongs, as foolcs were wont among them is tills paflagc, which 
Dr. Johnfon has very juftly fufpefted of corruption. 

“ Com over the boo me, Bcfle, 

“ My little pretie Befl'e, 

“ Com over the boorne, Brflc, to me.” 

This fong was entered on the books of the Stationers’ Company in the 
year 1564. 

A bourne in the north fignifies a rivulet or brook. Hence the names of 
many of our villages terminate in burn, as Mil burn, SherAare, tee. The 
former quotation, together with the following inftances, at once confirm 
the juftnefs of Dr. Johnfon’s remark, and lupport the reading. So, in 
Drayton’s Polyolbion, Song 1 : 

“ The bourns, the brooks, the becks, the rills, the rivulets.” 
Again, in Spcnfer’s Farry Queen, B. II. c. vi : 

“ My little boat can fafely pafle this perilous bourne.’' 

To this I may add, that bourn, a boundary, is from the French borne.. 
Bourne, or (as it ought to be fpi-It) burn, a rivulet, is from the German 
burn, ox born, a well. SrttvrNS. 

There is a peculiar propriety in this addrefs, that has not, I believe, 
been hitherto obferveJ. BeJ/y and poor Tom, it feems, ufually travelled 
together. The authour of The Court of Conscience, or Dick hVbippcrs 
SeJJions, 1607, deferibing beggars, idle rogues, and counterfeit madmen, 
thus fpqaks of thefe afl'iciates : 

“ Another fort there is among you ; they 

“ Do rage with furie as if they were fo frantique 
“ They knew not what they did, but every day 

“ Make fport with ftick and flowers like an antique ; 

“ Stowt roge and harlot counterfeited gomme ; 

“ One calls herfelf poor BeJJ'e, the other Tem 
' The old fong of which Mr. Steevens has given a part, confided of 
nine lines, but they arc not worth infertion. Malone. 

5 — in the voice of a nightingale.] Another deponent in Harfnet’s 
book (p. 125,) fays, that the hiiftrefs of the houfe kept a nightingale in 
a cage, which being one night killed, and conveyed away into the garden, 
it was pretended the devil had killed it in fpite. Perhaps this pafTage 
faggefled to Shakfpearc the circumllance of Tom’s being haunted in the 
voice of a nightingale. Peecy. 

6 — Hopdance cries in Tens' i belly—] In Harfcftet’s book, p. 194, 
»S 5 > Sarah Williams (one of the pretended demoniacs) depofeth, 

N 5 “ — that 
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Kent. How do you, fir ? Stand you not fo amaz’d : 

Will you lie down and reft upon the cufhions ? 

Lear. I’ll fee their trial firft : — Bring in the evidence.' 
Thou robed man of juftice, take thy place ; — [to Edgat. 
And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, [To the Fool. 

Bench by his fide : — You are of the commiflion. 

Sit you too. [To Kent. 

Edg. Let us deal juftly. 

SleepeJ}, or t vakef thou, jelly Jhepherd 8 ? 

Thy Jheep he in the corn ; 

And for one blajl of thy minikin mouth , 

Thy Jheep Jhall take no harm. 

Pur* ! the cat is grey. 

Lear-. Arraign her firft ; ’tis Goneril. I here take n»y 
oath before this honourable aflembly, lhe kick’d the poor 
king her father. 

Fool. Come hither, miftrefs ; Is your name Goneril ? 

Lear. She cannot deny it. 

“ — that if at ar.y time (he did belch, as often times (he did by reefon 
that ihee was troubled with a wind in her (imacke, the priefts would 
(by at fuch times, that then the fpirit began to rife in her .... and 
that the wind was the devil.”. And, “ as (he faith, if they heard any 
croaking in her belly . . . . then they would make a wonderful matter of 
that.” Hcberdidattce is mentioned before in Dr. Percy’s note. 

Steevens.'* 

“ One time fhee remembereth, that (hee having the Did croaking in 
her belly, they faid it was the dcn.il that was about the bed, that fpake 
•with the •voice of a toad." Ibidem. Malone. 

7 — •white herring. ] White herrings are pickled herrings. See the 
Northumberland HouJelclJ Book, p. 8 . Steevens. 

' 8 Sicepcft, or nvak.fi, &c.] This hems to be a ftanza of (ome paf- 
toral fong. A (hepnerd is defired to pipe, and the requeft is enforced 
by a prormfc, that though his (heep be in the corn, i. c. committing a 
trefpafs by his negligence, implied in the queftion, Slecpcfi tbcu or 
nuakefi t yet a (ingle tunc upon his pipe (hall fecure them from the 
pound. Johnson. 

Minikin was anciently a term of endearment. So, in the interlude 
of the Repentance oj Marie Magdaldine, 1567, the Vice fays, “What 
mynikin carnal concupifcence !” Barrett, in his Alvtarie, or Quadruple 
Visionary, JjSc, interprets feat, by “proper, well-falhioned, minikin, 
handfome.” 

In the Interlude of the Four Elements, Sec printed by Raftell, 1519, 
Ignorance lings a fong compofed of the feraps of feveral others. Among 
them is the following line, on which Shakfpearc may have defigned a 
parody : 

“ Sleepyft thou, wakyft thou, Geftry Coke.” Steevens. 

* Pur !] This may be only an imitation of the nolfe made by a cat. 
Turre is, however, one of the devils mentioned in Harriet’s book, p. 50.' 

Malone. 

. FeoK 
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Fool. Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-ftool 9 . 

Lear. And here’s another, whofe warp’d looks proclaim 
What (lore her heart is made of. — Stop her there ! 

Arms, arms, fword, fir» ! — Corruption in the place ! 

Ealfe jufticer', why haft thou let her ’fcape ? 

Edg. Blefs thy five wits ! 

Kent. O pity ! — Sir, where is the patience now. 

That you fo oft have boalled to retain ? 

Ei/g. My tears begin to take his part fo much. 

They’ll mar my counterfeiting. \_AJide. 

Lear. The little dogs and all. 

Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, fee, they bark at me*. 

Edg. Tom will throw his head at them : — Avaunt, you 
curs ! 

Be thy mouth or black or white 1 . 

Tooth that poifons if it bite ; 

Maftiff, grey-hound, mungrel grim. 

Hound, or fpaniel, brache, or lym + ; 

Or bobtail tike 5 , or trundle-tail 6 ; 

9 fry y ou m * rc }'y I tovk you for a joint -fool,] This is a proverbial 
expretfion. Stecvens. 

1 Falfe jufticer,] i. c. minifter of juftice. Seep. 143, n. 3. Malone. 

* — fee they bark at me .] The hint for this circumftance might have 
b*?en taken from the pretended madnefs of one of the brothers in the 
tranflation of the Mer.ttebmi of Plautus, x ^9 5 t 

“ Ht-re's an old maftiff bitch ftands barking at me,” &c. 

St e evens. 

5 Re thy mouth or b! xk or white,] To have the roof of the mouth black 
is in fome dogs a proof that their breed is genuine* Steevens. 

4 — brache, or lym, &c.] The old copies have— brache or hym. The 
emendation was made by Sir Thomas limner. A brache fignitied a par- 
ticular kind of hound, and alfo a bitch. A lym or limey was a blood- 
hound. Se^ Minfh Didt. in v. Malone* 

In Ben Jon fan’s Bartholomew Fair , Quailous fays , — “ all the lime - 
hounds of the city (hauld have drawn after you by the feent.”— A limmer 
or learner y a dog of the chacc, was fo called from the learn or leaih in 
which he was held till he was let Hip. I have tins inform ition from Cuius 
de C a nib us Britannic, s. So, in the book of Anticnt Tenures, by T. B. 
167 <jy the words, “ canes domini regis lefts" are tranflated “ Lcafh 
hounds, fuch as draw after a hurt deer in a lcafh y or Ham" 

Among the pr fjnts font from James 1 . to the king and queen 
cf Spain were, l< A cupple of lyme-boundes of fingjalar qualities.” 

Steevens. 

5 — bobtail /iAr— ] Tijk is the Runic word for a little, or worth- 
ier dog : 

li Arc Mr* Robinfon’s dogs turn'd tike: with a w anion ?” 

TV itches of Lane after, 1634. Steevens. 

* — trundle-tail j] This fort of dog is,, mentioned in A TV man killed 
with Kindncfsy 1617 : 

“ — your dogs are trundle-tails and curs.” Steevens. 

Tom 
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Tom will make them 7 weep and wail : 

For, with throwing thus my head. 

Dogs leap the hatch, and all are fled. 

Do de, de de. Sefla 8 . Gome, Aarch to wakes and lairs, 
and market towns : — Poor Tom, thy horn is dry 9 . 

Lear. Then let them anatomize Regan, fee what breeds 
about her heart : Is there any caufe in nature, that makes 
thefe hard hearts ? — You, fir, I entertain you for one of 
my hundred ; only, I do not like the fafhion of your gar- 
ments : you will fay, they are Perfian attire ' ; but let them 
be changed. [/a Edgar. 

9 Tern 'will make them—] Thus the quartos. Folio— will make him. 

Malone. 

8 Do de, de de. Seffa. Corre, &c.] The quartos read — loudla , doudla, 
come, &c. The folio as in the text, except that the word SeJJ'a is fpelt 
fefe. I have printed it as before. See p. 264, n. 6. Matos z. 

SeJ/'ey I take to be the French word ceff'ez. pronounced cefj'ey, which was, 
I fuppofe, like fomc others in common ufe among us. It is an interjec- 
tion enforcing ceftation of any aftion, like, be quiet, ha-ue done. It feems 
to have been gradually corrupted into Jo, fo. Johnson. 

This word is wanting in the quarto : In the folio i^is printed fefe. 
It it difficult in this plarc to fay what is meant by it. It fliould be 
remembered, that juft before, Edgar had been calling on Be fey to come 
to him ; and he may now with equal propriety invite ScJJhy (perhaps a 
female name corrupted from Cecilia ) to attend him to noakes and fairs. 
Nor is it impoflible but that this may be a part of an old fong, and 
originally flood thus : ~ 

Silly, come march to wakes, 

.And fairs, and market towns. — 

So, in Humor's Grdinarie, an ancient colic £ 1 ’ on of frtires, no date : 

“ My heart’s dcare blood, fweet Sijfe is my caroufe.” 

There is another line in the charadler of Elgar which I am very confi- 
dent. I have feen in an old ballad, viz. 

Through the fharp haw- thorn blows the cold wind. Steevens. 

9 — tky horn is dry.] A horn is at this day employed in many places 
in the country as a cup for drinking, but anciently the ufe of it was much 
more general. ’Thy horn is dry, appears to be a proverbial expreflion, 
introduced when a man has nothing further to offer, when he has faid all 
he had to fay. Such a one' s pipe out is a phral'c current in Ireland on the 
fame occafion. 

I fuppofe Edgar to fpeak thefe words afide. Being quite weary of his 
Tom o’ Bedlam’s part, and finding himfclf unable to l'upport it any longer, 
he fays privately, “ — I can no more : all my materials for fuftaining the 
charafler of Poor Tom are now exhaufted my horn is dry : i. e. has 
■othing more in it; and accordingly we have no more of his difiembled 
■aadnefs till he meets his father in the next add, when he refumes it for 
a fpeech or two, but not without expreffing the fame diflike of it that he 
exprefles here, “ — I cannot daub it further.” Steevens. 

* — you will fay, they are Perfian attire;] Alluding perhaps to Clytus 
«fufm£ the Peruar, robes offered him by Alexander. Steevens. 

Kent. 
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Kent. Now, good my lord, lie here 1 , and reft awhile. 

Lear. Make no noife, make no noife ; draw the cur- 
tains : So, fo, fo : We’ll go to fupper i’ the morning : So, 
fo, fo. 

Fool. And I’ll go to bed at noon*. 

Re-enter Gloster. 

Glo. Come hither, friend : Where is the king my mafter? 

Kent. Here, fir ; but trouble him not, his wits are gone. 

Glo. Good friend, I pr’ythee take him in thy arms ; 

I have o’er-heard a plot of death upon him : 

There is a litter ready ; lay him in’t; 

And drive toward Dover, friend, where thou (halt meet 
Both welcome and protection. Take up thy mafter : 

If thou Ihould’lt dally half an hour, his life. 

With thine, and all that offer to defend him. 

Stand in affured lofs : Take up, take up 3 j 
And follow me, that will to fome provifion 
Give thee quick conduCt. 

[Kent. Opprefled nature deeps + : 

This reft might yet have balm’d thy broken fenfes s . 

Which, 


2 — /where— ] i. e. on the culhions to which he points. He had 
before faid, 

“ Wiil you lie down, and reft upon the culhions ?’ Malone. 

* And V II go to bed at noon.] Omitted in the quartos. Steevens. 

3 Take up, take up ;] One of the quartos reads— Take up the king , 
Sec. the other — Take up to keep, Sc c. Steevens. 

4 Opprejjed nature Jlteps :— j Thefe two concluding fpeeches by Kent 
and Edgar, and which by no means ought to have been cut off, I have 
rettored from the old quarto. The foliloquy of Edgar is extremely fine ; 
and the fer.timents of it are drawn equally from nature and the fubjedt. 
Befidrs, with regard to the ftage, it is absolutely neceftirry : for as Edgar 
is not defigned, in the conftitution of the play, to attend the king to 
Dover j how abfurd would it look for a chat-after of his importance to 
quit the feene without one word faid, or the leaft intimation what we are 
to expeft from him ? Theobald. 

The lines inferred from the quarto are in crotchets. The omiftion 
of them in the folio is certainly faulty : yet I believe the folio is printed 
from Shakfpeare’s laft revifion, carclefsly and baftily performed, with 
more thought of Ihortening the feenes, than of continuing the aft ion. 

Johnson. 

5 — balm’d thy broken fenfes,] The quarto from whence this fpeech 
is taken, reads — thy broken Jinrwi, Serjcs is the conjectural emendation 
of Theobald. Steevens. 

A pillage 
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Which, if convenience will not allow. 

Stand in hard cure. — Come, help to bear thy mailer ; 

Thou mult not Itay behind. [- 7 i the Fool. 

C,lo. Come, come, away. 

[ Exeunt Ke nt, Glo. and the Fool, bearing off the king. 

Edg. When we our betters fee bearing our woes. 

We licarcely think our miferies our foes. 

Who alone fuffers, fullers molt i’ the mind ; 

Leaving free things 6 , and happy fh'ows, behind: 

But then the mind much fulFerance doth o’erlkip. 

When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowfliip 7 . 

How light and portable my pain feems now. 

When that, which makes me bend, makes the king bow ; 
He childed, as I father’d ! — Tom, away : 

Mark the high noifes 8 ; and thyfelf bewray 5 , 

A paflagc in Macbeth adds fnpport to Theobald's emendation : 

“ the innocent fteep, 

li Balm of hurt minus, — .” 

I had great doubts concerning the propriety of admitting Theobald’s 
emendation into the text, though it is extremely plaufible, and was • 
adopted by all the fubfequant editors. The foiiowing.pafVagc in Twelfth 
Night fufticier.tiy l'upp rrts the reading of the old copy : “ Nay, patience,' 
or we break the Jh:ews of our plot.'* Malone. 

6 — free thing:,] States clear from diftrefs. Johnson. 

7 But then the mind much J: ferar.ee doth o'er-ftip. 

When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowfliip.] So, in our au- 
thoui’s Rape of Lucrece : 

ii And fellowfliip in woe 3 olh woe afiuagc.” 

Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 

“ Or, if four ivee delights in felhwftoip — 

Solamen miferis freios habuifle doloris. — Jneer, Auft. Malone. 

8 Mark the high noifes ;] Attend to the great events that are ap- 

proaching, and make thyfelf known when that falfe opinion now pre- 
vailing againft thee fliall, in confequcnce of juft proof of thy integrity, 
revoke its erroneous fentence, and recall thee to honour and reconci- 
liation* Johnson. \ 

The high noifes are perhaps the calamities and quarrels of thofe in a 
higher ftation than Edgar, of which he has been juft fpeakirg* The 
words, however, may allude to the proclamation which had been made for 
bringing in Edgar s 

“ I heard myfelf proclaim’d, 

“ And by the happy hollow of a tree, 

“ Efcap’d the hunt.” Malone. 

9 — end thyfelf bewray,] Beivray which at prefent has only a dirty 
meaning, anciently fignified to betray , to difawer. In this fenfe it is 
ufed by Spenfer; and in Promos and Cafandra , 15 y8 i 

“ Well, to the king Andrugio now will hye, 

«« Hap lyfe, hap death, his ftfety to bewray*" Stievens. 

- •. When 
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When falfe opinion, whofe wrong thought defiles thee'. 

In thy juft proof, repeals, and reconciles thee. 

What will hap more to-night, fafe fcape the king ! 

Lurk, Lurk.] [Exit. 


scene vrr. 

A Room in Glofler’s Cajile. 

Enter Cornwall, Regan, Goner.il, Edmund, and 
Servant*. 

Corn. Poll fpeedily to my lord your hulband ; (hew him 
this letter : — the army of France is landed : — Seek out the 
villain Glolter. [Exeunt Jon:c of the fer-vauts. 

Reg. Hang him in dandy. 

Cion. Pluck out his eyes. 

Corn. Leave him to my Jifpleafure. — Edmund, keep you 
our fider company ; the revenges we are bound to take 
upon your traiterous father, are not fit for your beholding. 
Advife the duke, where you are going, to a :1.0ft feftinate 
preparation 1 ; we are bound to the like. Our polls fhall 
be lwift, and intelligent betwixt us 5 . Farewel, dear filler ; 
— farewel, my lord of Gloller *. 

Enter Steward. 

How now r Where’s the king f 

Stew. My lord of Gloller hath convey’d him hence : 

Some five or fix and thirty of his knights, 

*** > 

' — nvb/fi wrong thought defiles (!«,] The quartos, whore alone this 
fpeech is found, read— whofe wrong thoughts defile thee. The rhyme 
(hews that the cm; ection, which was made by Mr. Theobald, is right. 

Malone. 

2 — a moji feftinate preparation ;] Here we have the fame error in the 
firft folio, which has happened in many ocher places ; the u employed in- 
ftead of an n. It reads — fiejliuate. The quartos ficfiuant. Malone. 

3 —ojid intelligent /■rtwixf aj.j So, in a former feene : « 

“ — — fpies and fpeculations 
“ Intelligent of our ftate. Steevens. 

Thus the folio. The quartos read— fwift and intelligence betwixt us : 
the poet might have written — fwift in intelligence — . Malone. 

4 — my ItrJ 'ofi Clojler .] Meaning Edmund, newly inverted with his 
father’s titles. The Steward, fpeaking immediately after, mentions the 
old carl by the fame title. Johnson. 

Hot 
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Mot qucftrifts after him s , met him at gate ; 

Who, with fome other of the lord’s dependants. 

Are gone with him towards Dover ; where they boaft 
To have well-armed friends. , 

Corn. Get horfes for your mi ft refs. 

Con. Farewel, fweet lord, and filler. 

[Exeunt Goneril, and Edmun». 
Corn. Edmund, farewel. — Go, feek the traitor Glolter, 
Pinion him like a thief, bring him before us : 

[Exeunt other Servants. 
Though well we may not pafs upon his life 
Without the form of juftice ; yet our power 
Shall do a courtefy to our wrath*, which men 
May blame, but not control. Who’s there ? The traitor ? 

Re-enter‘d Servants, nvith Gloster. 

V 

Reg. Ingrateful fox ! ’tis he. 

Corn. Bind faft his corky arms 7 . 

Glo. What mean your graces : — Good my friends, con- 
fide r 

You are my guefts : do me no foul play, friends, ' 

Corn. Bind him, 1 fay, [Servants bind him. 

5 Hot qucftrifts after bint, — ] A queftrijl is one who goes in fearck 
or qttrji of another. Mr. Pope and Sir T. Hanmer read — qucflers. 

Steiviss. 

6 Though it> dl iue ntoy not pafs upon his life , 

■ yet our power 

Shall do a courtefy to our wrath , — ] To do a courtefy is to gratify, to 
comply with. To pafs, is to pafs a judicial fer.tence. Johnson. 

The original of the cxpreflio.o, to pafs on any one, may be traced from 
Magna Chartt : 

“ — nec fuper cum ibimus, nifi per legale judicium parium fuo- 
rum.” • , 

It is common to moft of our early writers. So, in If this be not a good 
Pir.y, the Devil is in it, 1612 ; « A jury of brokers, impanel'd and 
, deeply fworn to paffe on all villains in hell.” Steivens. 

1 — corky arms.] Dry, wither’d, hulky arms. Johnson. 

As Shakfpeare appears from other paflages of this play to have had in 
his eye Bijhcp Harfenet's Declaration of egregious Popijh Impetuses, &c. 
1603, 4to, it is probable, that this very exprellivr, but peculiar epithet, 
corky,' vzs fuggefted to him by a paflage in that very curious pamphlet. 

<• It would pole all the cunning exorcifts, that are this day to be found, 
tb teach an old cor tie woman to writhe, tumble, curvet, and fetch her 
morice gambolei, as Martha Bre flier (ono of the poflefleJ mentioned in 
the pamphlet) did.” Percy* . 

Reg, 
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Reg. Hard, hard : — O filthy traitor ! 

Glo. Unmerciful lady as you are, I am none*. 

Corn. To this chair bind him : — Villain, thou flialt 
find — [Regan plucks his heard. 

Glo. By the kind gods 8 , *tis moll ignobly done 
To pluck my by the beard. V 

Reg. So white, and fuch a traitor ! 

Glo. Naughty lady, 

Thefe hairs, which thou doll ravifii from my chin. 

Will quicken, and accufe thee : I am your holl j 
With robbers’ hands, my hofpitable favours 9 
You (hoald not ruffle thus. What will you do ? 

Corn. Come, fir, what letters had you late, from France? 
Reg. Be fimple-anfwer’d 1 , for we know the truth. 

Corn. And what confederacy have you with the traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom ? 

Reg. To whofe hands have you fent the lunatick king ? 
Speak. 

Glo. I have a letter gueffingly fet down. 

Which came from one that’s of a neutral heart. 

And not from one oppos’d. 

Corn. Cunning. 

Reg. And falfe. 

Corn. Where hall thou fent the king ? 

Glo. To Dover. 

Reg. Wherefore to Dover ? 

Waft thou not charg’d at peril— 

Corn. Wherefore to Dover ? Let him firft anfwer that. 

* I am none .] Thus the folio. The quartos read— I am true. 

Maioki, 

8 By the kind gods,'] People always invoke, their deities as they would 
have them ihew themfelves at particular times in their favour ; and he ac- 
cordingly calls tliofe kind gods whom he would wilh to find fo on this 
occafion. He does fo yet a fecond time in this feene. Our own liturgy 
will fufficiencly evince the truth of my fuppofition. Steeveks. 

Cordelia ufes alfo the fame invocation in the fourth Aft : 

“ — O, you kind gods, 

“ Cure this great breach in his tsbufed nature !” Mason. 

9 — riy hofpitable favours — j Favours means the fame as features, 
i. e. the different parts of which a face is compofed. So, in Drayton’s 
epiitle from Matilda to King John : 

“ Within the compafs of man’s face we fee, 

“ How many forts of feveral favours be.” 

Again, in David & Bethfabe, 1599: ' 

“ To daunt the favours of his lovely face." Stieviks. 

1 Be finple-arfvier'd,] The old quarto reads, Be firr.ple anfiverer. 
Either is good fenfo: fsrnplt means plain. Steevens. 

Glo . 
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Glo. I am ty’d to the flake*, and I muft ftand the 
courfe 1 . 

Reg. Wherefore to Dover ? 

Glc. Bccnufe I would not fee thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor cld eyes ; nor thy ficrc.2 filler 
In his anointed fleih flick boariih fangs 3 . 

The fea, with fuch aflorm as his bare head 
In hell-black night endur’d, would have buoy’d up. 

And quench’d the ltelled fires : yet, poor old heart. 

He holp the heavens to rain 4 . 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that Item time s , , 

Thou lhould’it have faid. Good porter, turn the key ; 

All cruels elfe fubfcrib’d 6 : — But I Ihall fee 
The winged vengeance overtake fuch children. 

Corn. See it fhalt thou never: — Fellows, hold the 
chair : — 

Upon thefe eyes of thine I’ll fet my foot 7 . 

[Glofter it held do-ivn in his chair, nubile Cornwall plucks 
cut one cf his eyes, and fets his foot on it. 

* 1 on. ty'd to the fake,] So, in Macleth ! 

“ 't hey have chain'd me to a fake ; I cannot fly, 

“ But, bear- like, I muft ftand the courfe.” Steiviki. 
a — the courfe.'] The running of the dogs upon me. Johnson. 

3 — fticlc boar'sjh fangs.] The quartos read —rojh boariflx fangs. This 
verb occurs in Spenfcr’s Faery Queen, B. IV. c. ii i 

“ And (hields did (hare, and mailes did rajh, and hclmes did hew.” 

To rojh is the old hunting term for the ftroke made by a wild boar with 
his fangs. Steevens. 

4 — to rain.] Thus the folio. The quartos read — to rage. Steey, 

* — that ftern lime,] Thus the folio. Both the quartos read — that 
deem time. Deans is a north- country word, ligoifying lonely, folitary, 
melancholy, far from neighbours. So, in the Vdliar.t Scot i 

“ Of all the joys the dearre and difmai end.” 

Again, in Sptnfer’s Faery Queen, B. II. c. i : 

“ They heard a rueful voice that dcarnly evidr.” StEevsns. 

4 —fubferib'd :] Yielded, fubmitted to the necefiity of the occafion. 

Johnson. 

t Upon thefe eyes, &c.] In Selitnus, Emferor of the Turks, 1594, one 
of the for.s of bi.jisz.ct puils out the eyes of an aga on the ilagc, and fays, 
“ Yes, thou (bait live, but never fee that day, 

“ Wanting the tapers that (houid give thee light.” 

[ Pulls out Us eyes. 

Immediately after, his hands are cut off. I have introduced this paflags 
to (hew that Shakfprare’s drama was not more languinary than that of his 
contemporaries. Steevens. 

In Marfton's jdntcsih' s Revenge', iboa, Piero's tongue is torn out on 

the. dig". Malone. 

Glo. 
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- Glo. He, that will think to live till he be old. 

Give me fome help : — O cruel ! O ye gods ! 

Reg. One fide will mock another ; the other too. 

Corn. If you fee vengeance, — 

Serv. Hold your hand, my lord : 

I have ferv’d you ever fince i was a child ; 

But better fervice have I never done. 

Than now to bid you hold. 

Reg. How now, you dog ? 

Serv. If you did wear a 'beard upon your chin, 

I’d (hake it on this quarrel : What do you mean ? 

Corn. My villain 8 ! [draws, and runs at him. ■ 

Serv. Nay, then come on, and take the chance of 
anger. 

[draws, They fight. Cornwall w wounded. 
Reg. Give me thy fword. — [ to another Serv.] A peafant 
Hand up thus 1 

[ finatches a fiword, conies behind, and fiabs him. 
Serv. O, I am (lain ! — My lord, yet have you one eye 
left 

To fee fome mifehief on him : — O 1 [dies. 

Corn. Left it fee more, prevent it : — Out, vile jelly ! 
Where is thy luftre now ? 

[Tears out Glofter’s other eye, and throws it on the 
ground. 

Glo. All dark and comfortlefs. — Where’s my fon Ed- 
mund ? 

Edmund, enkindle all the fparks of nature. 

To quit this horrid aft. ' 

Reg. Out, treacherous villain ! 

Thou call’d on him that hates thee : it was he 
That made the overture of thy treafons to us 9 j 
Who is too good to pity thee. 

Glo. O my follies ! 

Then Edgar was abus’d. — 

Kind gods, forgive me that, and profper him ! 

Reg. Go, thruft him out at gates, and let him fmell 
His way to Dover. — How is’t, my lordf How look you ? 

8 My •villain /] Viiia'n is here perhaps ufed in its original fenfe of one 
in fervitude. Stievens. 

9 — the overture of thy treafons — ] Overture is here ufed for an open- 
ing or difeoverv. It was he who tiril laid thy treafons of.cn to us. Coles 
in his Didh 1679, renders Overture, by af truer afertura. An overt a£t 
of treafon, is tire technical ph rale. Malone. 

Corn. 
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Corn. I have receiv’d a hurt : — Follow me, lady. — 

Turn out that eyelefs villain ; — throw this Have 
Upon the dunghill. — Regan, I bleed apace : 

Untimely comes this hurt : Give me ycur arm. 

{ Exit Cornwall, led by Regan; — Servants unbind 
Gi.oste r, and lead him cut . 

1. Sen v. I’ll never care what wickcdnefs I do ', 

If this man. come to good. 

2. Serv. If lhc live long. 

And, in the end, meet tire old courfe of death 1 . 

Women will all turn monitors. 

1 . Serv. Let’s follow the old earl, and get the Bedlam 
To lead him where he would ; his roguifli madnefs 
Allows itfclf to any thing. 

2. Serv. Go thou ; I’ll fetch fome flax 3 , and whites of 

CggS .’ , • , 

To apply to his bleeding face. Now, heaven help him ! 

[Exeunt J ever ally . 


* I'll never care ’what wickedncfs 1 do.] This (hort dialogue I have 
in fi-rte d from the old quarto, becaufe 1 think it full of nature. Ser- 
vants could hardly fee fuch a barbarity committed on their mailer, 
without pity ; and the vengeance that they prefume mud overtake the 
aftors of it, is a fentiment and do&rine well worthy of the ft age. 

Thiobald. 

It is not ncccfTary to fuppofe them the fervants of Olofter ; for Corn- 
wall was oppofed to extremity by his own fervant. Johnson. 

* — meet tie eld courfe of death,] That is, die a natural death. 

Maloni. 

J — feme fax, &c.] This paflage is ridiculed by Ben Jonfon, in The 
Cafe is alter'd, 1 609 1 

“ — go get a white of an egg, and a little fax, and clofe the breaches 
of the head, it is the mod conducible thing that can be.” Stieviks. 

' ’Ike Cafe is alter'd was written before the end of the year 1 599 ; but 
Ben Jonfon might have inferted this freer at our authour, between the 
time of King Lear's appearance, and the publication of Iris own play 
in 1609. Maloni. 


ACT - 
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ACT TV. SCENE I. 

The Heath. 

Enter EdcaRi 

Edg. Yet better thus, and known to be contemn’d 4 . 
Than dill contemn’d and flatter’d. To be word. 

The lowed, and mod dejected thing of fortune. 

Stands dill in eiperance, lives not in fear 5 : 

The lamentable change is from the bed ; 

The word returns to laughter. Welcome then 6 . 

Thou unfubdantial air, that I embrace ! 

The wretch, that thou had blown unto the word. 

Owes nothing to thy blads. — But who comes here ? — 

4 Yet better thus, and known to be contemn'd, &c.] The meaning is, 
'Tis better to he thin contemned, and known to yourjelfl to be contemned. 
Or perhaps there is an error, which may be rectified thus ; 

Yet better thus unknown to be contemn’d. 

When a man diverts himfclf of his real character, he feels no pain from 
contempt, becaufc he fuppofes it incurred only by a voluntary difguife 
which he can throw off at plcafure., I do not think any correction nc- 
ceffary. Johnson. 

I cannot help thinking that this paffage fhould be written thus : 

Yet better thus unknown to be contemn’d, 

Than (till contemn’d and flatter’d to be wtrfc. 

The lowed, fire. 

The quarto edition has no (top after flatter'd. The firft folio, which has 
a comma there, has a colon at the end of the line. 

Tire expreffion in this fpeech — onucs nothing to thy b!afts—(yt\ a more 
learned writer) might feem to be copied form Virgil, yEii. xi. 51 : 

“ Nos juvenem exanimum , et nil jam cceleltibus ullis 
“ Dcbentem, vano meefli comitamur honore." Tyrwhitt. 

I think with Mr. Tyrwhitt that Ur. John foil's conjecture is well 
founded, and that the poet wrote— unknown. Malone. 

The meaning of Edgar’s fpeech feenrs to be this. Yet it is better to be 
thus, in this fixed and acknowledged contemptible ftate, than, living in 
affluence, to be flattered and defpiled at the fame time. He who is placed 
in the word and lowed ftate, has this advantage ; he lives in hope, and 
not in fear, of a reverfe of fortune. The lamentable change is from 
affluence to beggary. He laughs at the idea of changing for the worfc, 
who is already as low as pofiiblc. Sia Joshua Reynolds. 

5 —lives not in fear :J So, in Milton’s Par . Reg. B. iii. 

“ For where no hope is left, is left no fear.” Steevens. 

6 — Welcome then,'] The next two lines and a half are omitted in the 
quartos. S T-E EVENS. 


Enter 
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Enter Gloster, led by an cld man. 

My father, poorly led* ?— World, world, O world ! 

But that thy fl range mutations make us hate thee. 

Life would not yield to age 7 . 

Old Man. O my good lord, I have been your tenant, 
and your father’s tenant, thefe fourfeore years. 

G/e. Away, get thee away ; good friend, be gone : 

Thy comforts can do me no good at all. 

Thee they may hurt. 

Old Man. Alack, fir, you cannot fee your way. 

Glo. I have no way, and therefore want no eyes ; 

I Humbled when I faw : Full oft ’tis feen. 

Our mean fccures us 3 ; and our meer defers 
Prove our commodities. — Ah, dear fon Edgar, 

The food of thy abufed father’s wrath ! 


* — party led ! ] Thus quarto A, and the folio. Tor poorly led quarto 
B h as — parti , eyd. Maions. 

1 0 world 1 

But that thy Jlrange mutations male us hate thee, 

Life would not yield to age.] O world ! if reverfes of fortune and 
changes fuch as I now fee and feel, from cafe and affluence to poverty 
and mifery, did not (hew us the little value of life, wc (hould never fub- 
mit with any kind of refignation to the weight of years, and its neceflary 
confequence,'infirmity and death. Malone. 

8 Our mean feeures «i; &c.] Mean is here a fubftantive, and fignifies 
a middle ' Jlate, 3S Dr. V/arburton rightly interprets it. So again, in the 
Merchant of Venice: “ It is no mean happinefs therefore to he fcated 
in the mean.” Sec more inftanecs in Dr. johnfon’s DiBionary. 

Steevens. 

Both the quartos and the folio read— our means fecure us. The emen- 
dation was made by Mr. Po{>e. I am not fure that itjs neceflary. In 
Shakfpeare’s age writers often thought it neceflary to ufe a plural, when 
the fubjeft fpolccn of related to more perfons than one. So in the lad 
aft of this play, “ O, our lines' fweetnefs !’’ not, “ O, our life's fweet- 
nefs.” Again, in Aft IV : 

“ O, you mighty gods, 

“ This world 1 do renounce, and, ir. your fights,” &c.- 
Again, in King Ri, hard III : 

“ To worry lambs, and lap their gentle bloods 
Means therefore might have been here ufed as the plural of mean, or 
moderate condition. Gioftcr’s meaning is, that in a moderate condition or 
middie gate of life, we are fecure from thofe temptations to which the 
more profperous and affluent are expofed ; and our very wants prove in this 
refpeft an advantage. Malone. 

• Might 
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Might I but live to fee thee in my touch’. 

I’d fay, I had eyes again ! 

Old Man. How now ? Who's there ? 

Edg. \Jlfide.\ O gods ! Who is’t can fay, I am at the 
< ivorjl ? . 

I am worfe than e’er I was. 

Old Man. ’Tis poor mad Tom. 

Edg. [. AJide.\ And worfe I may be yet : The worfe is 
not. 

So long as we can fay. This is the worfl * . 

Old Man. Fellow, where goeft ? 

Glo. Is it a beggar-man? 

Old Man. Madman and beggar too. 

Glo. He has fome reafon, elle he could not beg. 

I’ the laft night’s ftorm I fuch a fellow faw ; 

Which made me think a man a worm : ' My fon 
Came then into my mind ; and yet my mind 
Was then fcarce friends with him : I have heard more 
fince : 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods ; 

They kill us for their fport*. 

Edg. How fliould this be ? — 

Bad is the trade, that muft play the fool to forrow, 
Ang’ring itfelf and others. [ AJide .] — Blefs thee, matter ! 

■ Glo. Is that the naked fellow ? 

Old Man. Ay, my lord. 

Glo. Then, pr’ythee, get thee gone : If, for my fake. 
Thou wilt o’ertake us, hence a mile or twain, 

1 ’ the way to Dover, do it for ancient love ; 

S' — to Jet thee in my touch.] So, in another feene, I fee it feelingly. 

SrttvE xs. 

' — Who is’t can fay, I am at the worf ? 

the waft is not. 

So long as we can fay, ‘This is the worfi.] i. e. While we live; for 
while we yet continue to have a lenfe of feeling, fi, nothing worfe than 
the prefrnt may ftill happen. What cccafioned this reflection was his 
rajhly faying in the beginning of this fcenc, 

“ To be word, 

“ The lowed, and moft drjedted thing of fortune, &c. 

“ The wretch, that theu had blown unto the word,” See. 

Warbu rton. 

* As f its to wanton hoys, arc we to the gods ; 

They kill us for their fport.] Dii nos quad pilas homines habent.”— 
Plaut. Capt'rv. Prol. i. 42 . Stef. vens. 

The quartos read— They bit us for their fport. Maloni. 

And 
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And bring fome covering for this nuked foul. 

Whom I’ll entreat to lead me. 

Old Alan. Alack, fir, h c is mad. 

Glo. ’Tis the times’ plague, when madmen lead the 
blind : 

Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy plcafure ; 

Above the red, be gone. 

Old Alan. I’ll bring him the bell ’parrel that I have. 

Come on’t what will. [Exit. 

Glo. Sirrah, naked fellow. * 

Edg. Poor Tom’s a-cold. — I cannot daub it further *. 

Glo. Come hither, fellow. 

Edg. [Hjided] And yet I mull. 

— Blefskhy fweet eyes, they bleed. 

Glo. Know’ll thou the way to Dover? 

Edg. Both Itile and gate, horfe-way and foot-path. 
.Poor Tom hath been feared out of his good wits : Blefs 
the good man from the foul fiend f ! [Five fiends have 
been in poor Tom at once 2 ; of lull, as Obidicut ; Hob- 
bididance, prince of dumbnefs : Alabu, of llealing ; Alodo, 
of murder ; and Flibbertigibbet, of mopping and mow- 
ing 3 ; who fince pollefles chamber-maids and vvaiting- 
wemen 4 . So, bids thee, mailer!] 

, Glo. 

* — I cannot daub if— -] i. t. Difguife. Wajbiirtok. 

So, in King Rickard HI: 

“ So linooth he daub'd his vice with (hew of virtue.” 

The quattos read, I cannot dance it further. Sti evens. 

f Blefs flie good man from the foul fend /] Thus the quartos. The 
folio reads : 

Blefs thee, good man’s fin, from the foul fiend ! Malone. 

5 Five fiends, feY.] The reft of this fpeech is omitted in the folio. 

In Ilarfenet’s Beck, already quoted, p. 278, vie have an extraft from the 
account publiflicd by the exorcifts themfelves, viz. “ By commaunde- 
ment of the exorcift .... the devil in Ma. Mainy confcfTed his name to 
be A Mu, and that he had befiJes himfelf feeven other f fir its, and all of 
them captains, and of great fame.” “ Then Edmiindes (the exorcift) 
began againe with great earneftnefs, and all the company cried out, 
tcc. . . . fo as both that wicked prince Mods: and his comfany, might be 
caft out.” This paft'age will account for five fiends having been in four 
lorn at once. P r. k c v . 

3 Flibbertigibbet, cf mopping and mowing ;] “If (he have a little 
hflpe of the mother, cpilepfie, or cramp, to teach her role her eyes, 
wrie her mouth, gnalh her teeth, ftartc with her body, hold her armes 
and handes ftiffe, make antike faces, grinne, mono and mop like an 
ape,— then no doubt— the young girle is owle-blafted and pcffejjed." 
Harfenct’s Declaration, p. 136. Malone. 

4 — chamber-maids and waiting-women ] Shakfpeare has 
made Edgar, in his feigned diftraftion, frequently allude to a vile im- 

pofture 
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GIo. Here, take this purfe, thou whom the heaven’s 

plagues 

Have humbled to all ftrokes : that I am wretched. 

Makes thee the happier : — Heavens, deal fo Hill ! 

Let the fuperfluous, and lull-dieted man s , 

That Haves your ordinance®, that will net fee, 

Becaufe he doth not feel, feel your power quickly ; 

So dill: ibution Ihould undo cxcefs, 

_And each man have enough. — Doll thou know Dover ? 

Edg. Ay, mailer. 

• Gig. 

pofture of fame Englilh jefuits, at that t ; me much the fubjefl of con- 
veriktion ; the hiftory of it having been juft then compofed with great 
art and vigour of ftile and composition by Dr. S. Harfenet, afterwards 
archbilhop of York, by order of the privy-council, in a work intitled, 

Declaration of egregious Popifh Jmpoflures to ’withdraw the hearts of 
her Majefly's SuLjebls from their Allegiance, & c. praRifed by Edmunds , 
alias IVcflon, a jefuit, and divers Romijh Prirfls his wit tea Ajfociates : 
printed 1603. '1 he impofture was in fubftance this. While the Spaniards 
were preparing their armada againft England, the jefuits were here bul’y 
at work to promote it, by making converts : one method they employed 
was to difpoftefs pretended demoniacs, by which artifice they made fe- 
veral hundred converts amongft the common people. The principal 
fcenc of this farce was laid in the family of one Mr. Edmund Peckham, 
a Roman-catholic, where Marwood, a iervant of Anthony Babington's, 
(who was afterwards executed for treafon) Trayford, an attendant upon 
Mr. Peckham, and Sarah and Frifwood Williams, and Anne Smith, three 
chambermaids in that family. Came into the prieft’s hand? for cure. But 
the difeipline of the patients was fo long and fevere, and the priefts fo 
elate and carelefs with their fuccefs, that the plot was difeovered on the 
confellion of the parties concerned, and the contrivers of it defervedly 
punilhed. The five devils here mentioned, are the names of five of 
thofe who were made to adl in this farce upon the chamber-maids and 
•waiting-women ; and they were generally fo ridiculcufiy nick-named, that 
Harfenet has one chapter cn the ftrange names of their devils j leji, fay9 
he, meeting them other •wife by chance, you miflake them for the names of 
tapflers Or jugglers. Warburton. 

The paliage in crotchets is omitted in the folio, becaufe I fuppofe as 
the ftory was forgotten, the jeft was loft. Johnson. 

s Let the fuperfluous, &c.] Lear has before uttered the fame fentiment, 
which indeed cannot be too ftrongly impreffed, though it may be too often 
repeated. Johnson. 

Superfluous is here ufed for one living in abundance. Warburton. 

6 That Haves your ordinance ,] The language of Shakfpeare is very 
licentious, and his words have often meanings remote from the proper 
and original ufe. To Jlave or beflave another is to treat him with terms 
of indignity ; in a kindred fenfe, to Jlave the ordinance, may be, to flight 
or ridicule it. Joh n son. 

To Jlave an ordinance, is to treat it as a Jlave, to make it fubjefl to 
us, inftead of a fling in obedience to it. So, in Heywood’s Brazen • 
Age , 1613: 

Vox.. XIII. O “ — 1 none 
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Glo. There is a cliff, whole high and bending head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep 7 : 

Bring me but to the very brim of it. 

And I’ll repair the mifery thou doll bear, 

With fomething rich about me : from that place 
I fhall no leading need. 

Edg. Give me thy arm ; 

Poor Tom fhall lead thee. [ Exeunt . 

SCENE II. 

Before the duke of Albany’s Palace. 

Enter Goneril, and Edmund ; Steward meeting them. 

Gon. Welcome, my lord : I marvel, our mild hufband * 
Not met us on the way :• — Now, where’s your matter ? 

Stew. Madam, within ; but never man fo chang’d : 

I told him of the army that was landed ; 

He fail’d at it. . I told him, you were coming ; 

His anfwer was. The •• worfe : of Glofter’s treachery, 

And of the loyal fervice of his fon. 

When I inform’d him, then he call’d me fot ; 

» 

“ — - none 

** Could Jla-vt him like the Lydian Omplulc.” 

Again, in A New Way to fay old Debts, by Mallingcr : 

“ — that jlaves me to his will.” Stiuvlns. 

Heywood, in h;s Pleafant Dialogues and Dramas, 1637, ufcs this verb 
in the fame fenfe : 

“ What fhall I do ; my love I will not Jlave 
“ To an old king, though he my love lhould crave.” 

Again, in Marfton’s Malecontent, 1604: 

“ O powerful blood, how doll thou Jlave their foul !” 

That Jlaves your ordinance, is the reading of the folio. Both the 
quartos have— That fiar.ds your ordinance; perhaps for wit l Jl anils . 
Stands, however, may be right : — that abides your ordinance. 1 he 
poet might have intended to mark the criminality of the lufi -dieted mutt 
only in the fubfequsnt words, that will not Jee, becauje be doth not 
feel. Malone. 

7 Looks ftarfully in the confined deef :] So the folio. The quart 's 
real — Looks firmly . Mr. Rowe and all the fubfequent editors for In 
real on. I lit no need of change. Shakfpcare considered the fea as a 
mirrour. To look in a glafs, is yet our colloquial phrafeulogy. 

Mai on*. 

8 —cur mild bujband — ] It mull be remembered that Albany, the 
hulband of Goneril, difliked, in the end of the lirll acl, the feheme of 
oppreflion and ingratitude. Johnson. 

And 
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Aid told me, I had turn’d the wrong fide out 
Wnat mod he (hould diflike, feems pleafimt to him: 

What like, offenfive. 

Gin. Tnen ihall you go no further. [to Edmund. 

It is the cowilh terror of his fpirit, 

That dares not undertake : he’ll not feel wrongs, 

Wiiich tie h;m to an anfwer : Our wishes, on the way, 
Miy prove effects*. Back, Edmund, to my brother; 
Hafien his mufiers, and condufl his powers : 

I mud change arms 9 at home, and give the didalF 
Into my huiband’s hands. Tnis trudy fervant 
Shall pafs between us : ere long you are like to hear. 

If you dare venture in your own behalf, 

A midrefs’s command. Wear this ; fpare fpeech ; 

r 1 1 [ giving a favour. 

Decline your head : this kifs, if it durd (peak. 

Would firetch thy fpirits up into the air' ; 

Conceive, and fare thee well. 

Edm. Yours in the ranks of death. 

Gon. My mod dear Gloder ! [Exit Edmund. 

U, tne diftercnce of man, and man 1 ! 

To thee a woman’s fervices are due ; 

My fool ufurps my bed 3 . 

Stew. Madam, here comes my lord. [Exit Steward. 

* ——our •wijbei , on the way, 

May prove rffea,.] She means, I think, The wiftes, which wa 
exprefied to each other on our way hither, may be completed and 

C7aid'f' aUal t0 th£ deftrua ‘° Q of my llu *and. On her entrance 

“ I marvel our mild hufband 

“ Not met us on the -way." 

Again, more appjfitely, in King Richard JJT: 

e ‘-r T 2’. 0U . ^ no , w ’^ our reafint, urg'd upon the tvay." 

See aifo Fiona s Italian Didrionary, 1 cog . << XJmbella. A L-Ind 
round thing like a round (kreene, that gentlemen ufe in Italic in tim- of 

' fiom them> ' vhcn thcy « ridi "G fy'ae 

^hlgetttTr^f ' 2 ThUS thS qUar£ ° S - Th= f ° ii0 rtaJ * 

> Decline your head Mfi> f it durft f peak, 

head <b fp>ntt up into the air ■, j She bids him d.cline his 

m, B ht fve him a kifs, (the fleward being prefent,) and 

tha. it might appear only to him as a whifper. Steevens ’ 

0, the difference of man ar.d wan ! j Omitted in the qu irtos. Steev 
S ome epithet to difference was probably omitted in the folio. Mhow 
. . My I 00 fI“ r P s m y be d. J The quarto of which the firft fi^natur- 

is A, reads—My foot ufurps my head . Some of the copies of quarto B _ 
have— My foot ufurps my body, others— A fool ufu.psmy bed Th’ 
folio reads— My fool ufurps my body. Malone. P * Th - 

® 2 Entsr 
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Enter Albany. 

Gon. I have been worth the whittle 4 . 

Alb. O Goneril ! 

You arc not worth the dull which the rude wind 
blows in your face. — 1 fear your difpofition 5 : 
r l 1 at nature, which contemns its origin, 

C i not be border’d certain in itfelf 6 ; 

■Sfe that herfelf will fliver and dilbranch 7 
From her material fap 8 , perforce mutt wither, 

• And 

4 1 have been worth the whifl/e.] This expreffion is a reproach to 
Albany for having neglected her ; though you disregard me thus, I have 
been worth the whittle, I have found one that thinks me •worth calling. 

Johnson. 

This exprefiion is a proverbial one. Hey wood in one of his dialogues, 
conlifting entirely of proverbs, fays : 

“ It is a poor dog that is not worth the whifUng." 

Ooneril’s meaning feems to be— Thu e teas a time when you would 
have thought me worth the calling to you ; reproaching him for not 
having fummon’d her to confult with on the prefent critical occafion. 

Stx evens. 

I think Mr. Steevens’s interpretation the true one. Malone. 

5 — I fear your difpofition ;] Thcfc words, and the lines that follow 
to monflers of the deep, are found in the qua'tos, but are improperly 
omitted in the folio. They are necefi'ary, as Mr. Pope has, obferved, 

“ to explain the reafons of the derivation which Albany here exprufl'cs 
to his wife.” Malone. 

6 ' That r* fare, which contemns its origin, 

Cannot be border’d certain in itfelf ; j The fenfe is, That nature 

which is arrived to fuch a pitch of unnatural degeneracy, as to con- 
temn its origin, cannot from thenceforth be refrained within ary certain, 
bounds, but is prepared to break out into the moft monftrous exccflcs • 
every way, as occafion or temptation may otter. Heath. 

7 She that bcrfelf will fliver and dijbranch ,] To f iver fignifies to tear 
off or dilbranch. So, in Macbeth : 

“ — — flips of yew, 

“ Sliver'd in the moon’s eclipfe.” Warburton. 

* She that birfclf will f iver and dijbranch 

from her material Jap,~\ She who breaks the bonds of filial duty, 
and becomes wholly alienated from her father, mutt wither and perifti, 
like a branch feparated from that fap which fupplies it with nourifhment, 
and gives life to the matter of which it is compofed. So, in A Brief 
Cbronycle concernynge the examinacyen ard death of Syr Johan Oldcafile , 
1544: “ Then fayd the lorde Ccbham, and fpredde his armes abrodc : 

This is a verye crofle, yea and fo moche better than your crofle of mode. 

In that yt was created of God : yet will I not fike to have yt worfhipped. 
Then fayd the'bylhop of London, Syr, ye wote wele that he dyed on a 
watery all crofle,” 

Mr. Theobald 
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And come to deadly ufe 9 . 

Gon. No more ; the text is foolilh. 

Alb. Wifdom and goodnefs to the vile feem vile : 

Filths favour but themfclvcs. What have you done ? 
Tygers, not daughters, what have you perform’d ? 

A father, and a gracious aged man, 

Whofe reverence the head-lugg’d bear would lick'. 

Mod barbarous, moll degenerate ! have you madded. 

Could my good brother fuller you to do it ? 

A man, a prince, by him fo benefited ? 

If that the heavens do not their vifible fpirits 
Send quickly down to tame thefe vile offences *, 

It will come. 

Humanity mull perforce prey on itfelf. 

Like monllers of the deep 3 . 

Gin. Milk-liver’d man ! 

Tnat bear’ll a cacek for blows, a head for wrongs ; 

Who hall not in thy brows an eye difeerning 
Thine honour from thy differing; that not know’ll*. 

Fools do thofe villains pity s , who arc punilh’d 

Ere 

Mr. Th-ofcald reals maternal, and Dr. Johnfon thinks that the true 
reading. Syr John Fro', film's Chronicle (as Dr. Warburton has obfervedy 
in the title-page of the Eiglilh tranflation printed in 1 515, is faid to be 
tranjlated out of French into our material EngHjh tongue by John Boucbier. 
And I have found mate rial ( frqm mater) ufed in fome other old books for 
maternal, but r.eg'.edW to note the infiances. T think, however, that 
the word is here ufed in its ordinary fenfe. Maternal fap (or any fyno- 
nimous words,) would introduce a mixed and confufed metaphor. Ma- 
terial fap is ftriQly cerredt. From the word herfelf to the end, the 
branch was the figurative objedt of the poet’s thought. Macon 1. 

9 And cane to deadly ufe. ] Alluding to the ufe that witches and in- 
thartters arc faid to make of •wither'd branches iii their charms. A fine 
inliauation in the fpeaker, that Ihe was ready for the molt unnatural mif- 
chicf, aid a preparative of the poet to her plotting with the bollard again ft 
her hulbaad’s life. Warburton. 

Dr. Warburton might have fupported his interpretation by the pafiage 
in Macbeth, quoted in n. 7. MaloiIe. 

1 — •would lid,] This line, which had been omitted by all my pre- 
deceflors, 1 have reftored from the quartos. Stiivens. 

3 — thefe vile offences. ] In fume of the imprefiions of quarto B, we 
find — this vile offences ; in others, and in quarto A, — 1 he vile. ‘This was 
certainly a mifprint for thefe. Malone. 

3 Like morjiert of the aeep.~\ Filhes are the only animals that are known 
to prey upon their own fpecies. Johnson. 

* — that not knvw'fi, &c.] Tne reft of this fpeech is omitted in the 
folio. Steevens. 

* Fools do thofe -villains pity, &c.] She means, that none but fools 
would pity thof; villains, who are prevented from executing their ma- 

O j licious 
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Ere they have done their mifehief. Where’s thy drum ? 
France fpreads his banners in our noifelefs land ; 

With plumed helm thy flayer begins threats ; 

Whilft thou, a moral fool, fit’ll itill, and cry’ll. 

Alack ! why does he Jo ? 

Alb. See thyfelf, devil ! 

Proper deformity feems not in the fiend * 

So horrid, as in woman. 

Gen. O vain fool ! 

Alb. Thou changed and felf-cover’d thing ? , for fiiamc,. 
Be-monfter not thy feature 8 . Were it my fitnefs 
To let thefe hands obey my blood. 

They arc apt enough to diflocate and tear 
Thy flelh and bones : — Howe’er thou art a fiend, 

A woman’s lhape doth fliield thee. 

Gon. Marry, your manhood now ! — 

Enter a Meflcnger. 

Alb. What news ? 

Me/. O, my good lord, the duke of Cornwall’s dead ; 
Slain by his fervant, going to put out 
The other eye of Gloller. 

Alb. Glofter’s eyes ! 

licious defigns, and punilhed for their evil intention. It is not clear 
whether this fiend means her father, or the king of France. If thefe 
Words were intended to have a retrofpedt to Albany’s fpeech, which the 
word fity might lead us to fuppofe, Lear muft be in her contemplation j 
if they are considered as connected with what follows — Where' t thy drum, 
tec. the other interpretation muft be adopted. The latter appears to me 
the true one ; and perhaps the punfluation of the quarto, in which there 
is only a comma after the word mijehief, ought to have been preferred. 

Malon t. 

6 Prefer deformity, &.C.] i. e. Diabolic qualities appear not fo horrid 
in the devil to whom they belong, as in woman who unnaturally afiumes 
them. \Varburton. 

7 Thou charged, ard felf-cover’d thirg ,— ] By felf cover'd the au- 
thour meant, thou, that haft difguifed nature by wickedncfs; thou that 
haft lid the woman under the fiend. Johnson. 

By thou [elf -cover'd thing, the poet, 1 think, means, thou who 
haft put a covering on thyjelf, which nature did not give thee. The 
covering which Albany means, is, the femblance and appearance of a 
fiend. Malonx. 

* Be-monfter not tly feature.] Feature in Shakfpcare’s age meant the 
general caft of countenance, and often beauty. Bullokar, in his Ex- 
fojitor, 1616, explains it by the words, handfomenefc, comelincfs, 
beaulie.” Malonx. 
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Me/ A fervant that he bred, thrill’d with remorfe. 
Oppos’d againft the aft, bending his fword 
To his great mailer ; who, thereat enrag’d. 

Flew on him, and amongit them fell’d him dead * : 

But not without that harmful llroke, which fince 
Hath pluck’d him after. 

Alb. This (hews you are above. 

You jufticers 9 , that thefe our nether crimes 
So fpeedily can venge ! — But, O poor Gloller 1 
Loll he his other eye ? 

Me/. Both, both, my lord. — 

This letter, madam, craves a fpeedy anfwer ; 

’Tis from your filler. 

Gun. [ A/de. ] One way I like this well ’ ; 

But being widow, and my Gloller with her. 

May all the building in my fancy pluck 
Upon my hateful life : Another way. 

The news is not fo tart. — I’ll read, and anfwer. [Exit. 

Alb. Where was his fon, when they did take his eyes l 

Me/. Come with my lady hither. 

Alb. He is not here. 

Me/. No, my good lord ; I met him back again. 

Alb. Knows he the wickednefs ? 

Me/. Ay, my good lord j ’twas he inform’d againft 
him ; 

And quit the houfe on purpofe, that their punifhment 
Might have the freer courle. 

Alb. Glofter, 1 live 

To thank thee for the love thou (hew’dft the king. 

And to revenge thine eyes. — Come hither, friend ; 

Tell me what more thou knoweft. [Exeunt.' 

• — arj among ft them fell'd him dead:~\ i. e. they (Cornwall and hi* 
other fervants) among ft them fell’d him dead. Maloni. 

9 You jufticers,] Moft of the old copies have jufticet j but it was cer- 
tainly a raifprint. The word jufticer is ufed in two other places in this 
play ; and though printed rightly in the folio, is corrupted in the quarto in 
ilia fame manner as here. Some copies of quarto B read rightly — jufticers , 
in the line before us. Malone. 

1 One tvay I tike this •well ; ] Gonerii’s plan was to poifon her lifter, 
to marry Edmund, to murder Albany, and to get pofleflion of the 
whole kingdom. As the death of Cornwall facilitated the laft part of 
this fcheme, flic was pleafed at it ; but dilliked it as it put it in the power 
of her After to marry Edmund. Mason. ' 
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[SCENE III*. 

7 he French Camp, near Dover. 


Enter Kent, and a Gentleman*. 

Kent. Why the king of France is fo fuddenly gone back 
know you the reafon ? 

Gent. Something he left imperfcft in the date, 

Which fince his' coming forth is thought of ; which 
Imports to the kingdom fo much fear and danger. 

That his perfonal return was moll requir’d and neceflary. 

Kent. Who hath he left behind him general ? 

Gent. The Marefchal of France, Monfieur le Fer. 

Kent. Did your letters pierce the queen to any demon- 
ftration of grief? 

Gent. Ay, fir 4 ; Ihe took them, read them in my pre- 
fence ; 

And now and then an ample tear thrill’d down 
Her delicate cheek : it feem’d, ihe was a queen 
Over her paflion ; who, moil rebel-like, * 

Sought to be king o’er her. 

Kent. O, then it mov’d her. 

Gerit. Not to rage : patience and forrow ilrove 1 
Who ihould exprefs her goodlieil. You have feen 
Sunihine and rain at once : her fmiles and teara 


1 Scent III.'] This feene, left out in all the common books, Is re. 
flored from the old edition j it being manifeftly of Shakfpearc’s writing, 
and neceflary to continue the itory of Cordelia, whole behaviour is here 
molt beautifully painted. Pore. 

This fcenc feems to have been left out only to Ihorten the play, and 
is neceflary to continue the aCtion. It is extant only in the quarto, being 
omitted in the firft folio. I have therefore put it between crotchets. 

Johnson. 

3 —a Gentleman.'] The gentleman whom he fent in the foregoing aft 
with letters to Cordelia. Johnson. 

4 Jly, fir $] The quartos read— 1 jay. The correction was made by 
Mr. Theobald. Maloni. 

* Patience and Jorrtnv ftrove— ] The quartos for fir true have firtme% 
Mr. Pope made the correction. Maion*. 


Were 
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Were like a better May 6 : Thofe happy fmiles ' , 

That play’d on her ripe lip, feem’d not to know 

What 


* her fmiles and tears 

Were like a better May ;] Both the quartos read — a better way ; 
which being perfedlly unintelligible, I have adopted part of the emen- 
dation introduced by Dr. Warburton, who reads— wetter May. The 
late editions have given— a better day, a reading which firft appeared in a 
note of Mr. Theobald’s. A better day, however it be underftood, is, in 
my opinion, inconfiftent with the context. If a better day means either 
a good day, or the beji day, it cannot reprefent Cordelia’s fmiles and tears; 
for neither the one or the other neceflarily implies rain, without which, 
there is nothing to correfpond with her tears ; nor can a rainy day, oc- 
cafionally brightened by funlhioe, with any propriety be called a good or 
the beft day. We are compelled therefore to make f >me other change. 

A better May, on the other hand, whether we underftand by it, a good 
May, or a better May than ordinary, correfponds exactly with the pre- 
ceding image ; for in every May rain may be expefted, and in a good, or 
a better May than ordinary, the funfhine, like Cordelia’s fmiles, will 
predominate. With refpeft to the corrupt reading, I have no great faith 
in the inverfion of the w at the prefs, and rather think the error arofe in 
fome other way. 

Mr. Stcevens has quoted a paflage from Sydney’s Arcadia, which Shak- 
fpeare may have had in view. Perhaps the following paflage in the fame 
book, p. 163, edit. 1593, bears a ftill nearer refembiance to that before 
us : “ And with that ihe prettily fmiled, which mingled with her tears, 
one could not tell whether it were a mourning pleafure, or a delightful for- 
row ; but like when a few April drops are fcattcrcd by a gentle zephyrus 
among fine-colour’ d flowers.” Malone. 

The thought is taken from Sidney’s Arcadia, p. 144. “ Her tears 

came dropping down like rain in funfhine.” Cordelia’s behaviour on 
this occafion is apparently copied from Pbiloclca's. The fame book, in 
another place, fays, — “ that her tears followed one another like a precious 
tope of pearl.” — The quartos read — a better way, — which may be an ac- 
cidental inverfion of the M. 

A better day, however, is the bejf day, and the befl day is a day mod 
favourable to the productions of the earth. Such are the days in which 
there is a due mixture of rain and funfhine. 

It muft be obferved that the comparative is ufed by Milton and others, 
inftead of the pojitmc and fuperlative, as well as by Shakfpeare himfelf, 
in the play before us : 

“ The fafer fenfe will ne’er accommodate 
“ Its matter thus.” 1 
Again, in Macbeth : 

“ it hath cow’d my better part of man.” 

Again : 

“ — Go not my horfe the better." 

Mr. Pope makes no fcruple to fay of Achilles, that, 

“ The Pelian javelin in his better hand 
“ Shot trembling rays, &c.” 

». e. his befl hand,' his right. Steevens. 

• O 5 Doth 
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What gueftj were in her eyes ; which parted thence, 

As pearls from diamonds dropp’d * . — In brief, forrow 
Would be a rarity molt belov’d, if all 
Could fo become it. 

Kent. Made Ihe no verbal nueftion 9 ? 

Gent. ’Faith, once, or twice*, fhe heav’d the name of 
father 

Pantingly forth, as if it prefs’d her heart ; 

Cry’d, Sifters ! ffters ! — Shame of ladies ! ffters ! 

Kent ! father ! ffters ! What ? /’ the Jhrtn ? i* the night ? 
Let pity not he believ'd 1 ! — There Ihe fhook 
The holy water from her heavenly eyes. 

Doth not Dr. Warburton’s alteration [a -wetter May] infer that Cor- 
delia's forrow was fuperior to her patience ? But it feem’d that /he was a 
queen over her paflion ; and the fm'lcs on her lip appeared not to know 
that tears were in her eyes. “ Her fmiles and tears were like a better 
day,” or “ like a better May,” may fignify that they were like fuch a 
feafon where fun/hine prevailed over rain. So, in /Ill's well that ends 
will, Aft V. fc. iii. we fee in the king “ funjhir.e and bail at once, but 
to the brighteft beams dill rafted clouds give way': the time is fair again, 
and he is like a day of feafon,” i. e. a better day. Toll it. 

9 — [miles.] The quartos read — fsnilets. This may be a diminutive of 
Shakfpearc’s coinage. Steevens. 

® As pearls from diamonds dropp'd.—] In the Two Gentlemen of Verona 
wc have the fame image : 

“ A fea of melting pearl, which fome call tears." Malone. 

A fimilar thought to this of Shakfpeare, occurs in Middleton’s Gav.r 
at Chefs, 16 : 5 : 

“ — the holy dew lies like a pearl 
“ Dropt from the opening eye-lids of the morn 
“ Upon the bafhful rof:.” 

Milton has tranfplanted this image into his Lycidas : 

“ Under the opening eye-lids of the morn.'' Steevens. 

9 Made foe no verbal queftion ?] Means only, Did /he enter into no 
converfation with you ? In this fenfe our poet frequently ufes the word 
yueftion, and not Amply as the aft of interrogation. Did Ihe give you to 
vmderftand her meaning by -words as well as by the foregoirg external 
te/limonies of forrow ? So, in All's well that ends well : 

“ . — - /he told me 

“ In a fweet verbal brief, &c.” Steevens. 

* ’Faith, once or twice,] Thus the quartos. Mr. Pope and the fub- 
fequent editors read — Yes, once, dec. Regan in a fubfequent feene, 
in like manner, ufes the rejefted word, however inelegant it may now 
appear : 

“ Faith, he is polled hence on ferious matter." Malone. 

2 Let pity not be believ'd /] 1. e. Let not fuch a thing as pity be fup- 
pofed to exift 1 Thus the old copies ; but the modern editors have hitherto 
lead, 

Let pity not believe it !— Steevens, 

And 
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And clamour moiften’d 3 : then away (he darted 
To deal with grief alone. 

Kent. It is the liars. 

The liars above us, govern our conditions * ; 

Elfe one felf mate and mate + could not beget 
Such different iffues. You fpoke not with her fince ? 

Gent. No. 

Kent. Was this before the king return’d ? 

Gent. No, fince. 

Kent. Well, fir ; The poor diftrefied Lear is i’ the town : 
Who fometime, in his better tune, remembers 
What we are come about, and by no means 
Will yield to fee his daughter. 

Gent. Why, good fir ? 

Kent. A fovereign lhame fo elbows him : his own un- 
kindnefs. 

That ftripp’d her from his benedidlion, turn’d her 
To foreign cafualties, gave her dear rights 
To his dog-hearted daughters, — thefe things Iting 
His mind fo venomoully, that burning lhame 5 
Detains him from Cordelia. 

3 sled clamour moijlcn'd ;] It is not impoflible but Shnkfpeare might 
have formed this fine pidture of Cordelia’s agony from holy writ, in 
the conduit of Jofeph ; who, being no longer able to rc (train the ve- 
hemence of his ali'eition, commanded all his retinue from his prefence ; 
and then vtpt aloud, and difeovered himfelf to his brethren. 

Theobald. 

— clamour moijlcn'd — ] That is, her out-cries vicre accompanied <wiib 
tears. Johnson. ‘ 

The old copies read — And clamour moiften’d her. I have no doubt 
that the word her was inferted by the compofitor’s eye glancing on the 
middle of the preceding line, where that word occurs } and therefore 
have omitted it. It may be obferved that the metre is complete withouc 
this word. A fimilar error has happened in ‘The Winter's Talc. She 
moijlcn'd clamour, or the exclamations (he had uttered, with tears. This 
is perfodtly intelligible} but clamour moijlcn'd her, is certainly nonfenfe. 

Malone. 

* — govern our conditions ;] i. e. regulate our difpojitions. 

Malone. 

* — one Jtf mate and mate — ] The fame hulband and the fame wife. 

Johnson. 

Self is ufed here, as in many other places in thefe plays, for {elf fame. 

Malone. 

3 — thefe things firg 

His mind fo vcncmoujly, that burning Jhamc — ] The metaphor is 
here preferved with great Knowledge of nature. The venom of poifonous 
animals bring a high cauftick fait) that has all the effedts of fre upon the 
part. Wars or ton. 

Gtat 
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Gent. Alack, poor gentleman ! 

Kent. Of Albany’s and Cornwall’s powers you heard 
not ? 

Gent. ’Tis fo ; they are afoot 6 . 

Kent. Well, fir. I’ll bring you to our mailer Lear, 

And leave you to attend him : fome dear caufe 7 
Will in concealment wrap me up awhile ; 

When I am known aright, you lhall not grieve 

Lending me this acquaintance. I pray you, go 

Along with me.] [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 
v The fame. A Tent. 

Enter Cordelia, Phyfician, and Soldiers. 

Cor. Alack, ’tis he ; why, he was met even now 
As mad as the vex’d fea : finging aloud ; 

Crown’d with rank fumiter, and furrow weeds. 

With harlocks, hemlock 8 , nettles, cuckoo-flowers. 

Darnel 9 , and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our fultaining corn. — A century fend forth; 

Search every acre in the high-grown field. 

And bring him to our eye. [Exit an Officer.] — What can 
man’s wifdom do. 

In the reftoring his bereaved fenfe ? 

He, that helps him, take all my outward worth. 

Phy. There is means, madam : 

Our fofter nurfe of nature is repofe. 

The which he lacks ; that to provoke in him, 

® 'Tis fo ; they are a-foot .] Dr. Warburton thinks it neceflary to read, 
'tis Jaid ; but the fenfe is plain, So it is that they are on foot. Johnson. 

'Tis Jo, means, I think, I have heard of them ; they do not exift in 
report only ; they are a&ually on foot. Malone. 

7 Some dear caufe — ] Some important bufinefs. Malone. 

8 With harlocks, hemlock, &c.] The quartos read — With hordocks ; 
the folio — With hardokes. Malone. 

JJardocks Ihould be harlocks. Thus Drayton in one of his Eclogues s 
“ The honey-fuckle, the barlocke, 

“ The lilly, and the lady-fmocke,’’ &c. Farmer. 

S Darnel,'] According to Gerard, is the mofi hurtful of weeds among 
torn. It i® mentioned in The IVitches of Lancajhire, 1634: 

“ That code, darnel, poppy wild, 

«« May choak his grain, &c. A Stxivins. 

Arc 
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Are many, fimples operative, whofe power 
Will clofe the eye of anguilh. 

Cor. All bled fecrets. 

All you unpublifh’d virtues of the earth. 

Spring with my tears ! be aidant, and remediate. 

In the good man’s diftrefs ! — Seek, feek for him ; 

Left his ungovern’d rage diffolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it * . ' 

Enter a Meffenger. 

% I 

~Mef. News, madam ; 

The JBritifh powers are marching hitherward. 

Cor. ’Tis known before ; our preparation Hands 
In expeflation of them. — O dear father. 

It is thy bufinefs that I go about ; 

Therefore great France 

My mourmng, and important 1 tears, hath pitied. 

No blown ambition 3 doth our arms incite. 

But love, dear love, and our ag’d father’s right : 

Soon may I hear, and fee him ! [Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 

A Room in Glofter’s CajHe. 

Enter Regan, and Steward. 

Reg. But are my brother’s powers fet forth ? 

Stezv. Ay, madam. 

* — the means to lead it.'] The rcafo.n which fliould guide it. 

Johnson. 

a — important—] In other places of this authour for importunate. 

Johnson. 

The folio reads — importuned. Steevins. 

3 No blown ambition — ] No inflated, no fwelling pride. Beza on the 
Spanish armada : 

“ Quam bene te ambitio merfit vaniflima, ventus, 

“ Et tumidos tumidse vos fuperaftis aquae.” Johnson. 

In the Mad Lover of B. and Fletcher, the fame epithet is given to am- 
bition. Again, in the Little French Lawyer : 

“ 1 come with no blown fpirit to abufe you.” Stbevens. 

Reg- 
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Reg. Himfeif in perfon there ? 

Stew. Madam, with much ado: 

Your After is the better foldier. 

Reg. Lord Edmund fpake not with your lord 4 at home ? 

Stew. No, madam. 

Reg. What might import my filler’s letter to him? 

Stew. I know not, lady, 

Reg. ’Faith, he is polled hence on ferious matter. 

It was gieat ignorance, Gloller’s eyes being out. 

To let him live ; where he arrives, he moves 
All hearts againll us : Edmund, I think, is gone. 

In pity of his mifery, to difpatch 
His nighted life 1 ; moreover, to defcry 
The llrength o’ the enemy. 

Stew. I mull needs after him, madam, with my letter*. 

Reg. Our troops let forth to-morrow ; Hay with us ; 

The ways are dangerous. 

Stew. I may not, madam ; 

My lady charg’d my duty in this bufinefs. 

Reg. Why Ihould Ihc write to Edmund ? Might not you 
Tranfport her purpofes by word ?' Belike, 

Something — I knew not what : — I’ll love thee much. 

Let me unfeal the letter 7 . 

Stew. Madam, 1 had rather — 

Reg. I know, your lady docs not love her hulbar.d ; 

I am lure of that : and, at her late being here, 

4 —•with your lord — ] Thus the folio. The quartos read — with your 
lady. In the manuferipts from which they w ere printed an L only was 
probably fet down, according to the mode of that time. It could be of no 
ccnfequence to Regan, whether Edmund fpokc with Goneril at tome,, as 
they had travelled together from the earl of Glofter’s caftle to the duke cf 
Albany’s palace, and had on the roal fuflicient opportunities for laying 
thofe plans of which Regan was apprehenfive. On the other hand, Ed- 
mund’s abrupt departure without even fpeaking to the duke, to whom he 
was fent on a commiffion, could not but appear myfterious, and excite her 
jealoufy. Add to this, that Edmund (as an anonymous writer hath ob- 
ferved) had fpoken with Goneril in the Steward’s prefence, and had been 
prevented from fpeaking to or even feeing her huiband. On all ti.efe 
grounds lord appears to be the true reading. Malone. 

5 Hit nighted life ;] i. e. His life made dark as night, by the ex- 
tindtion of his eyes. Stiiviks. 

6 — with my letter.] So the folio. The quartos read — letters. The 
meaning is the fame. Malone. 

7 Let me unfeal, &c.] I know not well why Shakfpcare gives the 
Reward, who is a mere fadlor of wickcdnefs, fo much fidelity. He 
now refufes the letter; and afterwards, when he is dying, thinks only 
how it may be fafely delivered. Johnson. 

She 
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She gave ftrange ceiliads 8 , and mod fpeaking looks 
To noble Edmund: I know, you are of her bofom. 

Stew. I, madam ? 

Reg. I {peak in underftanding ; you are, I know it 9 : 
Therefore, I do advife you, take this note 1 : 

My lord is dead ; Edmund and I have talk’d ; 

And more convenient is he for my hand. 

Than for your lady’s : — You may gather more *. 

If you do find him, pray you, give him this 3 ; 

And when your miltrefs hears thus much from you, 

I pray, - defire her call her wifdura to her. 

So, fare you well. 

If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor. 

Preferment falls on him that cuts him oft'. 

Stew. ’Would I could meet him, madam !_ I would (hew 
What party 4 I do follow. 

Reg. Fare thee well. [E.ecunt. 


SCENE VI s . 

% 

5 The Country near Dover. 

Enter Gloster, and Edgar, drefs'd like a Peafant. 

Glo. When {hall we come to the top of that lame hill ? 

Edg. You do climb up It now : look, how we labour. 

Glo. Methinks, the ground is even. 

Edg. Horrible fteep : 

Hark, do you hear the fea ? 

Glo. No, truly. 

8 She gave Jlrar.ge ceiliads, — ] Oc'dlade, Fr. a cad, or fignificant 
glance of the eye. Greene, in his Difputation between a He and She 
Coney-catcher, 1592, fpeaks of “ amorous glances, fmirking ailiadcs, 
tec." Steevens. 

9 I /peak in underjlanding ; you arc, I know it.] Thus the folio. The 
quartos read — in underftanding, for I kr.no' t. Malone. 

1 — J do advife you, take this note :] Note means in this place not 
a letter, but a remark. Therefore cbferve what I am faying. Johnson. 

2 — You may gather more.] You may infer more than I have diredtly 
told you. Johnson. 

3 — give him this ;] I fupjrofe Regan here delivers a ring or fame 
other favour to the Steward, to be conveyed to Edmund. Malone. 

4 H'bat party — ] Quarto, hVhat lady. Johnson. 

5 Scene VI. j This feene, and the ftratagem by which Glofter is 
cured of his dfperation, are wholly borrowed from Sidney’s Arcadia. 

Johnson. 

Edg , 
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Edg. Why, then your other fenfes grow imperfect 
By your eyes’ anguilh. 

Glo. So may it be, indeed : 

Methinks, thy voice is alter’d * ; and thou fpeak’ft 
In better phrafe, and matter, than thou didil. 

Edg. You are much deceiv’d; in nothing am I chang’d. 

But in my garments. 

Glo. Methinks, you are better fpoken. 

Edg. Come on, fir ; here’s the place : — fland ftill.— 

How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis, to cad one’s eyes fo low 6 ! 

The crows, and choughs, that wing the midway air. 

Shew fcarce fo grois as beetles : Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers lamphire ; dreadful trade 7 ! 

Methinks, 

* — /by voice it alter'd 5 &c.J Edgar alters his voice in order to pafs 
afterwards for a malignant fpirit. Johnson. 

4 - I lew fearful 

And dizzy 'tis, to cafi one's eyes fo lew /] This defeription has been 
much admired fi nee (he time of Addifon, who has remarked, with a poor * 

attempt at pleafantry, that “ he who can read it without being giddy, has 
a very good head, or a very bad one.” The defeription is certainly not 
mean, but 1 am far from thinking it wrought to the utmoft excellence of 
poetry. He that looks from a precipic finds hhrilf aifailed by one 
great and drcadiul image of irrefiftible dltrudiion. But this overwhelm- 
ing idea is diflipated and enfeebled from the inftart that the mind can re- 
ftofc itfelf to the obfervation of particulars, ard diffufe its attention to 
diftnft objedts. The enumeration of the choughs and crows, the fatn- 
phire-man, and the filhers, counters its the great effedt of the profpedt, 
as it peoples the defert of intermediate vacuity, and Hops the mind in the 
rapidi.y of its defeent through emptinefsand hotror. Johnson. 

It is to be confidered that Edgar is describing an imaginary precipice, 
and is not therefore fuppofed to be fo ltrongly imperiled w ith the dreadful 
profpeft of inevitable deftrudtion, as a perlon would be who really found 
himfclf on the brink of one. Mason. 

7 Holf way down 

Hangs one that gathers famphire ; dreadful trade!] This perfonage 
is not a mere creature of Shaklpeare’s imagination, for the gathering of 
famphire was literally a trade or common occupation in his time, it being 
carried and cried about the ftreets, and much ulcd as a pickle, bo, in a 
fong in Hey wood’s Rape of Luerece, in which the cries of London are 
enumerated under the title of the cries of Rome ; 

“ I ha’ rock- famphier, rock-famphicr ; 

“ Thus go the cries in Rome’s faire towne ; 

“ Firft they go up ftreet, and then they go downe : 

“ Buy a mat, a mil-mat,” 4 cc. 

Again, in Venner’s Via reEia , fee. 4to. 1622 : “ Samphire is in 
like manner preferved in pickle, and eaten With meates. It is a very 
pleafant and familiar fauce, and agreeing with man’s body.” Maloki. 

“ Samphire 
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Methinks, he feems no bigger than his head : 

The filhermen, that walk upon the beach. 

Appear like mice ; and yon’ tall anchoring bark, 

Diminilh’d to her cock 8 ; her cock, a buoy 
Almoft too fmall for fight : The murmuring furge, 

That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes. 

Cannot be heard fo high : — I’ll look no more ; 

Left my brain turn, and the deficient fight 
Topple down headlong 9 . 

Glo. Set me where you Hand. 

Edg. Give me your hand : You are now within a foot 
Of (lie extreme verge : for all beneath the moon 
Would 1 not leap upright 1 . 

Glo. Let go my hand. 

Here, friend, is another purfe ; in it, a jewel 
Well worth a poor man’s taking : Fairies, and gods, 
Profper it with thee ! Go thou further off ; 

Bid me farewel, and let me hear thee going. 

Edg. Now fare you well, good fir. [ Seems to go. 

Glo. With all my heart. 

Edg. 

“ Samphire grows in a great plenty on moft of the fea-cliS's in this 
country : it is terrible to fee how people gather it, hanging by a rope fe- 
veral fathom from the top of the impending rocks as it were in the air.” 
Smith's Hifi. of Waterferd , p. 315, edit. 1774. Tollit. 

8 — her cock ] Her cock-boat. Johnson. 

So, in the 'Tragedy of Hoffman, 1637 : “ — I eaufed my lord to leap 
into the cock, See. — at lad our tock and we were call afhore." Hence the 
term rs ckfwain, a petty officer in a (hip. Stiivens. 

9 Topple down headlong .] To topple is to tumble. The word has 
been already ufed in Macbeth. So, in Nafh’s Lenten-Stuff, Sec. 1599: 
“ — he had thought to have toppled his burning car. See. into the fea.” 

Steevsk s. 

1 — for all beneath the moon 

Would I not leap upright.] One of the fenfes of the word upright 
in Shakfpeare's time, was that in which it is now ufed. So, in the 
1 Tempeff : 

“ — time goes upright with his carriage." 

Again, in Florio’s tranflation of Montaigne’s Ejjays, 1603 : 

“ I have feene a man take his fuil carier, handing boult upright on 
both his fecte in the faddte.” 

And with this fignificarion, I have no doubt it was ufed here. Every 
roan who leaps, in his firfl effort to raife himfelf from the ground, fprings 
upright. Far from thinking of leaping fornvard, for which, being cer- 
tain deftruttion, nothing could compenl'ate, Edgar fays, he would not for 
all beneath the moon run the rifle of even leaping upwards. 

Dr. Warburton idly objects, that he who leaps upwards, mull needs 
fall again on his feet upon the fame place from whence he role. If the 

^commentator 
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Edg. Why I do trifle thus with his defpair. 

Is done * to cure it. 

Glo. O you mighty gods ! 

This world I do renounce ; and, in your fights. 

Shake patiently my great affli&ion off : 

If I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great oppofelefs wills. 

My fnuff, and loathed part of nature, lhould 
Burn itfelf out. If Edgar live, O, blefs him ! — 

Now, fellow, fare thee well. [He leaps, and falls along. 

Edg. Gone, fir? farewell 3 . — 

And yet I know not how conceit may rob 

The treafury of life, when life itfelf 

Yields to the theft* : Had he been where he thought. 

By this, had thought been pall. — Alive, or dead ? 

Ho, you fir ! friend ! — Hear you, fir? — fpeak ! 

Thus might he pafs indeed 5 : — Yet he revives: 

What are you, fir ? 

Glo. Away, and let me die. 

Edg. Had’fl thou been aught but gofiomer, feather*, 
air 4 . 

So many fathom down precipitating, 

. Thou had’lt Ihiver’d like an egg : but thou doll breathe j 
Hall heavy fubllance ; bleed’ll not j fpeak’ll ; art found. 


commentator had tried fuch a leap within a foot of the edge of a pre- 
cipice, before he undertook the revifion of thele plays, the world would, 
I fear, have been deprived of his labours. 

Upright in our authour's time meant alfo fupinus. See Minfheu’s 
Did. 1617; “ Upright, or on the back, with the face upward. G. ren- 
verfc, ventre en lieut. L. fupinus, rcfupinus but this fenfe is here in- 
admifiible. Malone. 

3 Is done — ] Thus the quarto A, and the folio. The other quart* 
reads — ’Tit done. Malone. 

3 Gone, fir f farewell.] Thus the quartos and folio. Tha modern 
editors have been content to read— Good fir. It c. Steevens. 

They followed the arbitrary alteration of the editor of the fccond folio. 

Maeone. 

* — — — when life itfelf 

Yields to the theft : — j When life is willing to be deftroyed. 

Johnson. 

5 Thus might he pufs, indeed : — ] Thus he might die in reality. We 
ftill ufe the word faJ/mg-beU. Johnson. 

6 llad'fi thou been aught but goflojner, feathers, air.] Geffarr.cr or 
Gtfomer is a thin filmy fubftance, refeir.biing a cobweb, which flies 
about in the air in fummer. Malone. 

Ten 
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Ten mails at each make not the altitude 7 , 

Which thou haft perpendicularly fell ; 

Thy life’s a miracle : Speak yet again. 

G/o. But have 1 fallen, or no ? 

Edg. From the dread fummit of this chalky bourn 8 ! 
Look up a-height ; — the Ihriil-gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard : do but look up. 

G/o. Alack, I have no eyes. — 

Is wretchednefs depriv’d that benefit. 

To end itfelf by death ? ’T.vas yet fome comfort. 

When milery could beguile the tyrant’s rage. 

And fruftrate his proud will. 

Ed?. Give me your arm : 

Up: — So ; — How is’t ? Feel you your legs ? You Hand. 
G/o. 'I'oo well, too well. 

Edg. This is above all ftrangenefs. 

Upon the crown o’ the cliff, what thing was that 
Which parted from you ? 

G/o. A poor unfortunate beggar. 

Edg. As I flood here below, methought, his eyes 
Were two full moons ; he had a thoufand nofes. 

Horns welk’d 9 , and wav’d like the enridged fea * ; 

7 Ten ntajis at each make net the altitude .] 1 . e. each, at, or near, 
the other. Such I fuppofe the meaning, if the text be right ; but it it 

S robably corrupt. Mr. Pope for at each fubftituted attach'd, which Dr. 

ohnfon thinks was introduced into our language at a later period than the 
time of Shakfpeare. The word certainly exifted in his time, but was not 
ufed in the fenfe required here. In Bullokar’s Engli/h Exfojitor, 8vo. 
1616, to attach is interpreted, “ To take, lay hold on.” It was verbum 
juris. Malone. 

Perhaps we (hould read— at reach, i. e. extent. Steeveni. 

* — chalky bourn :] Bourn feems here to fignify a bill. Its common 
<gnification is a bruk. Milton in Coitus ufes bcjly bourn, in the fame 
fenfe perhaps with Shakfpeare. But in both authours it may mean only a 
boundary. Johnson. 

9 Herns weik’d,— ] Twilled, convolved. A wclk or whilk is a fmall 
(hell-filh. Drayton in his Morttmeriados, 4M. 1596, feems to ufe this 
participle in the fenfe of rolling or curled : 

“ The fgnney palfreys have their traces broke, 

“ And fetting fire upon the nvelkcd (hrouds 
“ Now through the heavens flie gadding from the yoke.” 

Malone. 

* enridged fea.] Thus the quarto. The folio enraged. 

Steeveni. 

Enridged was certainly our authour’s word ; for he has the fame allufion 
in his Venus and jddenis t 

“ Till the wild nva-ves will have him feen r.o more, 

" Whofe ridges with the meeting clouds contend." Malone. 

It 
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It was Tome fiend : Therefore, thou happy father. 

Think that the cleareft gods 1 , who. make them honours 
Of men’s impoflibilities 3 , have preferv’d thee. 

G/o. I do remember now : henceforth I’ll bear 
AfTliftion, till it do cry out itfclf. 

Enough, enough , and, die. That thing you {peak of, 

I took it for a man ; often ’twould fay. 

The fend, the fend : he led me to that place. 

Edg. Bear free and patient thoughts J . — But who comes 
here i 


Enter Lear, fantafically dref up wit la f ewers. 

The fafer fenfe will ne’er accommodate 
His mailer thus 6 . 

Lear. No, they cannot touch me for coining 1 ; I am 
the king himfelf. 

Edg. O thou fide-piercing fight ! 

Lear. Nature’s above art in that refpefl.— There’s your 
prefs-money. That fellow handles his bow like a crow- 

* — the clearefi gods,] The pureft J the moll free from evil. 

JoMNloH, 

So, In Tim on of Athens l 

“ Roots I you due gods I” MaloNI. 

3 — who make them honours 

Of men's impoflibilitiet,— ] Who »re grscloufly pleafed to pr«. 
ferve men in fi tuitions in which they think it Impoflible to efcape i 
Or, perhaps, who derive honour from being able to do what men can 
not do. Malone. 

5 Bear free and patient thoughts. — ] To be melancholy is to have the 
mid chained down to one painful idea ; there is therefore great propriety 
in exhorting Glofter to free thoughts, to emancipation of his foul from 
grief and defpair. Johnson. 

6 ‘ The fafer fenfe mil ne'er accommodate 
hits majier thus.] I read : 

The faner fenfe will ne’er accommodate 
His mailer thus. 

“ Here is Lear, but he mud be mad : his found or fane fenfes would ne- 
ver fuffer him to be thus dilguifsd.” Johnson. 

I have no doubt but that fafer was the poet’s word. So, in Mcafure 
for Mcafure : 

, •*' Nor do I think the man of [afe diferetion 
“ That does alleft it.’’ Steevens. 

7 — for coining ;] So the quartos. Folio-— for crying. Malone. 

keeper : 
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keeper*: draw me a clothier’s yard 9 . — Look, look, a 
moufe ! Peace, peace ; this piece of toalted cheefe will 
do’t. — There’s my gauntlet; I’ll prove it on a giant. — 
Bring up the brown bills'. — O, well flown, bird ’. — i’ the 
clout 1 , i’ the clout : hewgh ! — Give the word 5 . 

Edg. Swect\marjoram. 

Lear. Pafs. 

Glo. I know that voice. 

Lear. Ha! Goneril ! — with a white beard*! — They 

8 That fellow bandies bis how like a crow-keeper.] In feveral counties 
to this day, they call a fluffed figure, reprefenting a man, and armed 
with a bow and arrow, fet up to fright the crows from the fruit and corn, 
a crow-keeper, as well as a fcare-crow. Theobald. 

This crmu-kceper was lo common in the authour’s time, that it is 
Wne of the few peculiarities mentioned by Ortelius in his account of our 
ifland. Johnson. 

So, in Bonduca, by Fletcher : 

“ — Can thefe fight ? They look 
“ Like empty fcabbards all ; no mettle in them ; 

“ Like men of tiouts, fet to keep ertaus from orchards.” Malone. 

2 Draw me a clothier's yard. J Perhaps the poet had in his mind a 
ftanza of the old ballad of Cbcvy-Chace s 
“ An arrow of a doth yard long, 

“ Up to the head drew he," Sec. Steevens. 

, 1 •»- the brown bills.] A bill was a kind of battle-axe : 

“ Which is the con (table's houfe ? — 

11 At the fign of the brown bill." Blurt Trlr. Conjlable, I Goa. 
Again, in MarloWe s A ling Edward II. 1622 : 

“ Lo, with a band of bowmen and of pikes, 

11 Brown bills, and targetiers," &c. Steevens. 

2 0 , well fmvn, bird ! — i' the clout, &c.] Lear is here raving of 
ai chcry, and (hooting at huts, as is plain by the words i' the clour, that 
is, the white mark they fit up and aim at : hence the piirafe, to hit the 
white. Warburton. 

So, in the Two Maids of Mcreclacke, 1609 : “ Change your mark, 
(hoot ap a white; come Sick me in the clout, fir. ” 

The author of The Revifal thinks there can be no impropriety in, 
calling an arrow a bird, from the fwifenefs of its flight, tlpecially 
when immediately preceded by the words well-fawn t but it appears 
that wcll-fiown, bird, was the falconer’s expreflion when the hawk was 
fuccefsful in hdr flight ; and is fo ufed in A Woman kill'd with Kindeef, 

Stiives s. 

The quartos read — O, well flown bird in the ayre, hugb, give the 
word. Malone. 

1 — Give the word . ] Lear fuppofes himfelf in a garrifon, and before 
lie lets Edgar pafs, requires the watch-word. Johnson. 

4 Ha ! Goneril ! — with a white beard ! — ] So reads the folio, pro- 
perly ; the quarto, whom the latter editors have followed, has, tla l 
Gonerill, ha ! Regan ! they faltered me, See. which is not fo forcible. 

Johnson. 

flatter’d 
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flatter’d me like a dog 5 ; and told me, I had white hairs 
in my beard, ere the black ones were there 6 . To lay 
ay, and no, to eveiy thing I faid ! — Ay and no too was 
no good divinity. When the rain came to wet me once 7 , 
and the wind to make me chatter ; when the thunder 
would not peace at my bidding ; there I found them, 
there I fmclt them out. Go to, they are not men o' 
their words : they told me 1 was every thing ; ’tis a lie ; 
I am not ague-proof. 

Clo. The trick of that voice 8 I do well remember t 
Is’t not the king ? 

Lear. Ay, every inch a king : 

When I do Hare, lee, how she fubjefl quakes 9 . 

I pardon that mark’s life : What was thy caufe ? — 

Adultery . — 

Thou lhalt not die : Die for adultery ! No : 

The wren goes to’t, and the fmall gilded fly 
Does lecher in my light. Let copulation thrive. 

For Gloiler’s baitard fon was kinder to his father. 

Than my daughters got ’tween the lawful Iheets. 

To’t, luxury', pell-mell, for I lack l'oldiers. — 

Behold yon’ fimpering dame, 

Whofe face between her forks prefageth fnow 1 ; 

That 

* They f altered roe tile a dog ] They played the fpaniel to me. 

Johnson. 

* —and told me, J had oolite hairs in my beard, ere the Hack ones 
were there.] They told me that I had the wifdom of age, before 1 had 
attained to manhood. Malone. 

t — IV hen the rain came to wet me, &c.] This feems to be an aliufion 
to king Canute’s behaviour when his courtiers flattered him as lord of 
the fea. Stefvens. 

8 T he trick of that melee—] Trick is a word .frequently ufed for the 
air, or that peculiarity in a face, mcice, or gcjlure, ivbicb dif.ir.guifhcs it 
from others. Hammer. 

v — Ay, emery inch a king : 

When l do Jlare, Jce, how the fubjtft quakes.] So, in Venus and 
Adonis t 

“ Who, like a king perplexed in his throne, 

“ By their fuggeflion gives a deadly groan, 

“ Whereat each tributary fubjeft quakes." Malone. 

1 To't luxury, Gfr.] Luxury was the ancient appropriate term for 
incontinence. See Mr. Collins’s note on Troilus and Crejp.da, Aft V. 
fc. ii. St e eve ns. 

2 WLoje face between her forks, &c.] The conftruftion is not “whofe 
face between her forks," See. but “ whofe face prefages fnow between 
her forks." So, in Titnon, Aft IV, fc. iiia 

“ Whofe 
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That minces virtue 1 , and does fhake the head 
To hear of pleafure’s name } 

The fitchew*, nor the foiled horfe 5 , goes to’t 
With a more riotous appetite. 

Down from the waift they are centaurs 6 , 

Though women all above : 

But to the girdle 7 do the gods inherit, 

Beneath is all the fiends’ 8 ; there’s hell, there’s darknefs, 
there is the fulphurous pit, burning, fcalding, flench, con- 
fumption ; — Fie, fie, fie ! pah ! pah ! Give me an ounce 
of civet, good apothecary, to fwceten my imagination : 
there’s money for thee. 

Glo. O, let me kifs that hand ! 

Lear. Let me wipe it firll ; it finells of mortality. 

Glo. O ruin’d piece of nature ! This great world 
Shall fo wear out to nought. — Doft thou know me ? 

“ Whofe blufh dors thaw the cons ented (how 
“ That lies on Dian’s lap." Edwards. 

To preferve the moJefty of Mr. Edwards’s happy explanation, I can 
Only hint a reference to the word fourcbeure in Cotgrave's Diet unary. 

Steevsns. 

3 That minces ‘virtue,] Whofe virtue confilts in appearance only ; 
in an atfe&cd delicacy and prudery : who is as nice and fjueamilh in 
talking of virtue and of the frailer part of her fex, as a lady who walks 
tuincingly along : . 

“ and turn two mincing (teps v 

“ Into a manly ft.ide.” Merchant of Venice. Malone. 

* The fitchew, — J A p 'lecat. Pope. 

5 —nor the foiled horfe,—] Soiled horfe is a term ufed for a horfe 
that has been fed with hay and corn in the liable during the winter, 
aid is turned out in the fpring to take the fi.ft flulh of grals, or has 
it cut aid carried in to him. This at once cleanf. s the animal, and 
fills him with blood. SteEveks. 

6 Down from the wjill they are centaurs,] In the Mclccor.tent, is a 
thought as lingular as this : 

“ ’Tis now about tire immodeft waifi of night.” St e evens. 

7 But to the girdle, &c.J To inherit in bhakfpeare is, to poilel's. Hut 
is here ufed for only. MaloN e. 

8 Beneath is all the fiends' According to Grecian fuperllition, 
every limb of us was coniigoed to the charge of fomc particular deity. 
Gower, De Confejjione Asnantis, enlarges much on it, and concludes 
by fayirg : 

“ And Venus throughe the letcherie 
“ For which thei hir deifie, 

*• She kept all doune the remtr.ar.t 
“ To thilke office appertainant .” Collins. 

In the old copies the preceding as well as the latter part of Lear’s 
fpeech is printed as profe. I doubt much whether any part of it was 
ntended for metre. Malone. 

Lear. 
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Lear. I remember thine eyes well enough. Dolt thou 
fquiny at me * ? No, do thy worll, blind Cupid ; I’ll not 
love. — Read thou this challenge ; mark but the penning 
of it. 

Glo. Were all the letters funs, I could not fee one. 

Edg. I would not take this from report ; — it is. 

And my heart breaks at it. 

Lear. Read. 

Glo. What, with the cafe of eyes 9 ? 

Lear. O, ho, are you there with me ? No eyes in your 
head, nor no money in your purfe ? Your eyes are in a 
heavy cafe, your purfe in a light : Yet you fee how this 
world goes. 

Glo. I fee it feelingly. 

Lear. What, art mad ? A man may fee how this world 
goes, with no eyes. Look with thir.c ears : fee how yon’ 
jullice rails upon yon’ funple thief. Hark, in thine ear: 
Change places ; and, handy-dandy*, which is the juftice, 

which 


* Deft thou fquiny at ne To fjuiny is ro look afquint. The word 
is ufed by cur poet's fellow-comedian, Robert Armin, in A Nifl of 
Ninnies, fee. 4to, l€cj : “ The world — fquinies at this, and looks as’ 
one fcorning.” Malone. 

9 What, •with the cafe of eyes ?] M». Rowe changed the into this, but 
without neceliity. I have rvftored the old reading. The cafe of eyes is 
the feckct of either eye. Statius in his firft Thehaid, has a fimilar ex- 
preffion. Speaking of Oedipus he fays : 

“ Tunc vacuos trkes crudum ac miferabile vitse 
“ Supplicium, oftentat ccelo, manibufque cruentis 
“ Puifat inane folum. 

“ Inane folum," i. e. vacui tculorum loci. 

Shakfpeare has the expreflion again in the Winter's Tale : " — they 
feem’d almoft, with (taring on one another, to tear the cafes of their 
eyes.” Stxevens. 

In Pericles, Prince cf Tyre, 1609, we have the fame expreffion ; 

“ - - ■ her eyes as jewel like, 

“ And cas'd as richly.” 

Again, iiidem : 

“ Her eye-lids, cafes to thofe heavenly jewels 
“ Which Pericles hath loft, 

“ Begin to part their fringes of bright gold.” 

This could not have been the authour’s word ; for " this cafe of eyes” 
in the language of his time ftgnified — this pair of eyes, a fenfe diredtly 
oppofite to that intended to be conveyed.' Malone. 

* Change places ; and, handy-dandy, — ] The words change places, 
and, are not in the quartos. Handy-dandy is, I believe, a play among 
children, in which fomething is (haken between two hands, and then 
a guefs is made in which hand it is retained. See Florio’s Italian Di&. 
IJ98 : “ Baxxiuhiare. To (hake between two hands j to play handy - ^ 

dandy." 
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which is the thief? — Thou haft icon a farmer’^ dog bark at 
a beggar ? 

Gio. Ay, fir. 

Lear. And the creature run from the cur ? There thou 
might’ll behold the great image of authority : a dog’s 
obey’d in office. — 

Thou rafcal beadle, hold thy bloody hand : 

Why doft thou laih that whore ? Strip thine own back ; 

Thou hotly lull’ll to ufe her in that kind 
For which thou whipp’ft her. The ufurer hangs the 
cozener. 

Through tatter’d deaths fmall vices do appear ; 

Robes, and furr’d gowns, hide all 1 . Plate fin with gold 1 . 
And the ilrong lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks : 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s llraw doth pierce it. 

None does offend, none, I fay, none; I’ll able ’em 3 : 

Take that of me, my friend, who have the power 
To feal the accuser's lips. Get thee glafs eyes ; 

And, like a feurvy politician, feem 

To fee the things thou doft not. — Now, now, now, now : 
Pull off my boots ; — harder, harder ; fo. 

Edg. O, matter and impertinency mix’d : 

Reafon in madnefs ! 

Lear. If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 

I know thee well enough ; thy name is Gloiter : 

Thou mull be patient : we came crying hither. 

Thou know’ll, the firft time that we fmell the air, 

dandy." Coles in his Latin Di£t. 1679, renders “ to play handy- 
dandy,” by digits micare ; and he is followed by Ainfworth ; but they 
appear to have been miftaken ; as is Dr. Johnfon in his definition in 
his Diftionary, which feemc to have been formed on the pafiage before us, 
mifunderftood. He fays, Handy-dandy is “ a play in which children 
ciange hands and places." Malone. 

1 Rubes, and furr'd gnu ns, bide all.] So, in the Rape of Lncrece : 

“ Hiding bafe fin in pleats of majefty.” Malone. 

From bide all to accufer's lips, the whole pafiage is wanting in the firft 
edition, being added, 1 fuppofe, at his revifal. Johnson. 

2 Plate fn — ] The old copies read — Place fin. Mr. Pope made the 
correftion. Malone. 

3 — I'll able 'em:] An old phrafe fignifying to qualify, or uphold 
them. So Scogan, contemporary with Chaucer, fays : 

“ Set all my life after thyne ordinaunce, 

“ And able me to mercie or thou deme.” Warburton. 

So Chapma >, in his comedy of The Widows ‘Tears , 1 6 1 a ; <• Ad- 
mitted 1 ay, into her heart, and I'll able it." Steevens. 

Vol. XIII. P We 
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We wawl, and cry 4 — I will preach to thee ; ^ark me. 

Glo. Alack, alack the day ! 

Lear. When we are born, we cry, that we are come 
To this great ftage of fools ; — This a good block 5 ? 

It were a delicate ftratagefn, to lhoe 
A troop of horfe with felt ‘ : I’ll put it in proof ; 

4 Thou kr.nv'fi, the firft time that we fmcll the air, 

JVe wawl and cry : — ] 

“ Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut aequum eft 
“ Cui untum in vita reftat tranfire malorum.” Lucretius. 

Steiviks. 

* — ‘This a good block ?] Upon the king's faying, J will preach to 
thee, the poet teems to have meant him to pull oft" his hat , and keep 
turning it and feeling it, in the attitude of one of the preachers of thofe 
times, (whom I have leen fo reprefented in ancient prints, (till the idea 
of felt, which the good hat or block was made of, railcs the ftratagem in 
his brain of (hoeing a troop of horfe with a fubftance foft as that which he 
held and moulded between his hands. This makes him ftart from his 
preachment. — Block anciently fignified the head part of the hat, or the 
thing on which a hat is formed, and fometime* the hat itfelf. — See Much 
Ado about Nothing : 

“ He weares his faith but as the fafhion of his bat ; it changes with 
the next block." 

Again, in Green’s Tu £}ucjue, 1599: 

“ Where did you buy your felt f 

“ Nay, never laugh, for you’re in the fame block." 

Again, in Run and a great Cajl, an ancient collection of Epigrams, 4*0. 
without date. Epigram 46. In Scxtinum t 

“ A pretty blocks Sextinus namea his hat ; 

“ So much the fitter for his head by that." Steevens. 

• It were a delicate Jlratagcm, to fhoe 

A troop of horfe with felt »J i. e. with flocks kneaded to a mafs, a 
practice I believe fometimes ufed in former ages, for it is mentioned in 
Ariojlo t 

“ — fece nel cadar ftrepito quar.to 
“ Avefle avuto fottoi piedi il ft/tro." Johnson. 

This “ delicate ftratagem” had actually been putin praCtice about fifty 
years before Shakfpeare was born, as we learn from Lord Herbert’s Life 
of Henry the Eighth, p. 41. “ And now," fays that hiflt rian, “ having 
fealted the ladies royally for divers dayes, he [Henry] departed from 
Tournay to Lifle, [ 03 . 13, 1513,] whither he was invited by the lady 
Margaret, who caufcd there a jufte to be held in an extraordinary manner; 
the place being a fore- room raifed high from the ground by many fteps, 
and paved w , black fquare (tones like marble ; while the borfes, to pre- 
vent (li ling, were flood with felt or flocks (the Latin words are feltrt 
five torm-.nto ) : after which the ladies danced all night.” Malone. 

Shakfpeare might have adopted the ftratagem of (hoeing a trcop of horfe 
with felt from the following pafiagz in pelton’s Tragical Difcourfes, 4'o. 
bl. 1. 1567 : “ — he attyreth him felfe for the purpofe in a night-gowne 
girt to hym, with a paire of floors of felt, leafte the noyfe of his feete 
ihoulJe difeover his goingc.” p. $8. Steevens. 

And 
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And when I have ftolen upon thcfe fons-in-law. 

Then, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill 7 . 

Enter a Gentleman, with Attendants. 

Gent. O, here he is ; lay hand upon him. — Sir, 

Your moll dear daughter — ' 

Lear. No refcue ? What, a prifoner ? I am even 
The natural fool of fortune 3 . — Ufe me well ; 

You (hall have ranfom. Let me have a furgeon, 

I am cut to the brains. 

Gent. You (hall have any thing. 

Lear. No feconds ? All myfelf ? 

Why, this would make a man, a man of fait 9 . 

To ufe-his eyes for garden water-pots. 

Ay, and laying autumn’s dud 
Gent. Good fir 1 , — 

Lear. I will die bravely, like a bridegroom : What f 
I will be jovial ; come, come ; I am a king, 

My makers, know you that ? 

Gent. You are a royal one, and we obey you. s - 

Lear. Then, there’s life in it*. Nay, an you get it, 
you (hall get it by running. Sa, fa, fa, fa. 

[ Exit, running ; Attendants follow. 

7 Then, kill, kill, &c.] This was formerly the word given in the 
Englilh army, when an onfet was made on the enemy. So, in Venus and 
Adonis : 

“ Gives falfe alarms, fuggeftelh mutiny, 

“ And in a peaceful hour doth cry, kit!, id!." 

Again, in The Mirrour for Magiftrattt, 1610, p. 315: 

For while the Frenchmen freih affauited ftiil, 

•' Our Englifhmen came boldly forth at night, 

“ Crying, Saint George, Saliibury, kill, kill, 

“ And offer’d frclhly with their rocs to fight.” Malone. 

® The natural fool of fortune.] So, in Romeo and Juliet : 

“ O, I am fortune's fool ! Steevins. 

9 —a man of fait,] A man of fait is a man of tears. In All's Well 
(hat ends Well, we meet with— U” your fait tears' head j" and in ‘Troilus 
and CreJJida, 11 the fait of broken tears." Again, in Corio/anus ; 

“ He has betray’d your bufinefs, and given up, 

“ For certain drops of .fait, your city Rome.” Malone. 

* Ay, and laying autumn's dufi.] Thefe words are not in the folio. 

Malone. 

4 Gent. Good fir, — ] Thcfe words I have reftored from one of the 
Quartos. In the other, they are omitted. The folio reads i 
— a fmug bridegroom — St e evens. 

* 7ben there's life in it.] The cafe is not yet ddTperate. Johnson. 

P 2 Gent. 
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Gent. A fight moll pitiful in the meaneft wretch ; 

Pali fpeaking of in a king ! — Thou haft one daughter. 

Who redeems nature from the general curfe 
Which twain have brought her to. 

Edg. Hail, gentle fir. 

Gent . Sir, fpeed you : What’s your will ? 

Edg. Do you hear aught, fir, of a battle toward ? 

Gent. Mod fure, and vulgar : every one hears that. 
Which can diilinguifti found. 

Edg. But, by your favour. 

How near’s the other army ? 

Gent. Near, and on fpeedy foot ; the main defery 
Stands on the hourly thought 3 . 

Edg. I thank you, fir : that’s all. 

Gent. Though that the queen on fpecial caufe is here. 

Her army is mov’d on. 

Edg. I thank you, fir. [Exit Gent. 

Glo. You ever-gentle gods, take my breath from me ; 
Let hot my worfer fpirit tempt me again 
To die before you pleafe ! 

Edg. Well pray you, father. 

/Glo. Now, good fir, what are you ? 

Edg* A moll poor man, made lame by fortune’s blows 4 ; 
Who, by the art of known and feeling ibrrows 5 , • 

Am pregnant to good pity. Give me your hand. 

I’ll lead you to fome biding. 

Glo. Hearty thanks : 

The bounty and the benizon of heaven 
To boot, and boot ! 

\ 

Enter Steward. 

Stew. A proclaim’d prize ! Mod happy ! 

That eyelels head of thine was lirlt fram’d flelh * 

3 the tr.aht defery 

Standi on the hourly thought.] The vta'.r. body ft exiled, to be 
defery'd every hour. T he expreilion is harlb. Johnson. 

4 „:.de lame by fa-tune's biotas.] Thus the quartos. The folio 

has— made tame to. fortune’s blows. I believe the original is fcerc, zs 
in many other places, the true reading. v So, in our poet’s 37th 
Sonnet : 

“ Sol, trade lame by fortune's deareft flight, — . Mai. one. 

s Who, by the art of known and feeling ferrates, &c.J i. e. Sorrows 
part and prelent. Warburton. 

Haud ignara mali, miferis fuccurrerc dil’eo. Vug. 

I doubt whether feeling is nor ufed, with our poet’s ufua! licence, for 
felt. Sorrows known, not by religion, but by experience. Malone. 

To 
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To raife my fortunes. — Thou old unhappy traitor. 

Briefly thyfeif remember 6 The fword is out 
That mult deftroy thee. 

Glo. Now let thy friendly hand 
Put llrength enough to it. , [Edgar oppofies . 

Stew. Wherefore, bold peafant, 

Dar’ft thou fupporc a pub’i'h’d traitor ? Hence ; 

Left that the i.ifeflion of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. 

Edg. Chill not let go, ztr, without vurther ’cafion. 
Stew. Let go, flave, or thou dy’ft. 

Edg. Good gentleman, go your gait 7 , and let poor 
volk pafs. And ch’ud ha’ been swagger'd out of my 
life, ’tvvould not ha’ been 7.0 long as ’us by a vortnight. 
Nay, come not near the old man; keep out, che vor’ye®, 
or ile try whether your coftard 9 or my bat 1 be the harder: 
Ch’ill be plain with you. 

Stew. Out, dunghill ! 

Edg. Ch’ill pic!; your teeth, zir : Come { no matter 
vor your foins 2 . [ They fight ; and Edgar knock: him down. 
Stew. Slave, tnou bait (lain me : — Villain, take my 
purfe ; 

If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body ; 

And give the letters, which thou find’ll about me. 


5 Briefly thyfeif remember :] i. e. Quickly recolleft the paft offences 
of thy lire, and recommend thyfeif to heaven. Warbvrton. 

So Othello fays to Defdcmona ! 

,c If you bethink yourfelf of any crime, 

“ Unrcconcii’d as yet to heaven and grace, 

“ Solicit for it ftraight.” Malone. 

7 — 2° y tur fair, J Gang your gate is a common expreffion In the 
North. In the iaft rebellion, when the Scotch foldiers had finiihed 
their exercifc, inftead of our term of difmillion, their phrafe was, gang 
your gaits. Ste evens. 

3 — che vor'ye,] I warn you. Edgar counterfeits the weftern dialeft. 

Johnson. 

7 —year coftard — ] C'ftarci, i. e. head. So, in King Richard III: 
“ Take him over the cofiari with the hilc of thy fword.” 

SEeevens. 

1 •— my bat—] i. e. cittb. So, in Spenfer : 

“ — a handfome bat he held, 

“ On which he leaned, as one far in eld.” SteeVEns. 

- — no matter vor year foins.] To Join, is to make what we' Ctli a 
thrufl in fencing. Shakfpeare often ufes the word. Steevevs. 
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To Edmund earl of Glofter 1 ; feek him out 

Upon the Britifh party : — O, untimely death, death I— 

[Dies. 

Edg. I know thee Well : A ferviceable villain ; 

As duteous to the vices of thy miilrefs. 

As badncfs would defire. * 

Glo. What, is he dead ? 

Edg. Sit you down, father ; reft you. — 

Let’s fee his pockets : thefe letters, that he fpcaks of. 

May be my friends. — He’s dead ; I am only forry , 

He had no other death’s-man. — Let us fee : — 

Leave, gentle wax ; and, manners, blame us not : 

To know our enemies’ minds, we’d rip their hearts ; 

Their papers, is more lawful *. 

[reads.] Let our reciprocal vows he remember'd. Tom 
have many opportunities to cut him off: if your will want 
Hot , time and place will be fruitfully offered. There is no- 
thing done, if he return the conqueror : 7 hen am 1 the pri- 

3 To Edmund earl of Glojltry ] Mr. Smith has endeavoured, without 
any fuccefs, to prove in a long note, that we ought to rea d— letter both 
here and below, becaufe the Steward had only one letter in his pocket, 
namely that written by Goncril. But there is no need of change, for 
letters formerly was uied l.kc epiflole t in Latin, when one only was in- 
tended. So, in Aft I. fc. v. Lear fays to Kent, “ Go, you, before to 
Glofter, with ehefe letters and Kent replies, “ I will not fleep, my 
lord, till I have delivered your letter." Again, in Aft IV. fc. v. the 
Steward fays to Regan, “ I mull needs after him, madam, with my 
letters ,” meaning only GoneriPs letter, which Edgar prcfently reads. 
Such, as I obferved on that paffage, is the reading of the original quarto 
copies, which in the folio is changed to letter. Whether the Steward had 
alfo a letter from Regan, it is not here necefliiry to inquire. The words 
which he ufes, do not, for the rcafon I have afligned, neceflarily imply 
two letters : and as Edgar finds no letter from Regan, we may infer that 
when file faid to the Steward in a former feene, take tbou this, (he gave 
him a ring or fomc other token of regard for Edmund, and not a letter. 

Malone. 

4 7b knew our enemies' minds, we'd rip their hearts j 

Thetr papers, is more lawful.] Thus the quartos. The folio reads 
—we rip. The editor of the fecond folio, imagining that papers was 
the nominative cafe, for is fubftituted are : Their papers are more law- 
ful. But the conftruftion is, — to rip their papers, is more lawful. His 
alteration, however, has been adopted by the modern editors. 

Malone. 

This is darkly exprefled : the meaning is, Our enemies are put upon 
the rack, and torn in pieces to extert confeflion of their ftcrets ; to tear 
open their letters is more lawful. Warbuxton. 

foner. 
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finer, and bis bed r.sy gaol ; from the loath'd ••warmth whereof 
deliver me, and /apply the place for your labour. 

l our wife, ( Jo 1 would fay,) and your a feclionate 

fervant 5 , 

Goneril. 

O undlftinguifh’d fpace of woman’s will ‘ ! 

A plot upon her virtuous hufband’s life ; 

And the exchange, my brother ! — Here, in the fands. 

Thee I'll rake up 7 , the poll unfan&ified 
Of murderous lechers : and, in the mature time. 

With this ungracious paper lirike the fight 
Of the death-pra&is’d duke 11 : For him ’tis well. 

That of thy death and bufinefs I can tell. 

[ Exit Epgar, dragging out the body. 

C-lo. The king is mad : How ftiff is my vile fenle, 

That I (land up, and have ingenious feeling 9 
Of my huge forro.vs 1 -Better I were diftratt : 

So Ihould my thoughts be fever’d 1 from my griefs ; 

And woes, by wrong imaginations, lofe 
The knowledge of themfelves. 

Re-enter Ed oar. 

Edg. Give me your hand : 

Far off, methinks, I hear the beaten drum. 

Come, father. I’ll bellow you with a friend. [ Exeunt , 

i — and your affcElionatt fervour,) After fervant, one of the quartos 
has this ftrange continuation : “ — and for you her owne for venter , 
Gonerill." Steevens. 

In this place 1 have, followed the quarto of which the firft fignature 
is A. The other reads— “ Your (wife, fa I would fay) your affectionate 
fervant and adds the words mentioned by Mr. Steevens. The folio, 
reads, — “ Your (wife fo I woula fay) affectionate fervant, Goneril.” 

Malone. 

6 0 undifliuguijb'd fpace of woman's will ! — ] Thus the folio. The 
quartos read — at woman’s wit! The meaning (fays Dr. Warburton 
in Sir Thomas Hanmer’s edition,) is, “ The variations in a woman’s 
will are fo fudden, and their liking and loathing follow fo quick upon 
each other, that there is no diilinguilhable fpace between them.” 

Malone. 

1 Hite I'll rake up,) I’ll cover thee. In Staffordlhire, to rake the 
fire, is to cover it with fuel for the night. Johnson. 

s — the deatb-praflis'd duke :] The duke of Albany, whofe death is 
machinated by practice or treafon. Johnson. 

9 — and have ingenious feeling — ] Ingenious feeling fignifies a feeling- 
from an underHanding not difturbed or difordered, but which, repre- 
fenting things as they are, makes the fenfe of pain the more exquifite. 

Warbvrton. 

1 —fever'd— J The quartos read fenced. Steevens. 

P 4 SCENE. 
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SCENE Vtl. 

A Tent in the French camp. Lear on a led, ojleep ; Phy/i- 

cian, Gentleman 1 , and Others, attending: Enter Cor- 
delia, and Kent. 

Cor. O thou good Kent, how (hall I live, and work. 

To match thy goodnefs ? My life will be too fliort. 

And every meafure fail me 3 , 

Kent. To be acknowledg’d, madam, is o’er-pay’d. 

All my reports go with the modell truth ; 

Nor more, nor dipt, but fo. 

Cor. Be better fuited* : 

Thefe weeds are memories of thofc Worfer hours ! ; 

I pr’ythee, put them off. 

Kent. Pardon me, dear madam ; 

Yet to be known, fhortens my made intent 6 : 

My boon I make it, that you know me not. 

Till time and I think meet. 

2 — Phyfcian, Gentleman, &c.] In the quartos the direction is, 
“ Enter Cordelia, Kent, and Defier," omitting by negligence the 
Gentleman , who yet in thole copies is a speaker in the ^ourl'e of the 
feene, and remains with Kent, when the reft go out. In the folio, 
the direftinn is, “ Enter Cordelia, Kent, and Gentleman'," to the 
latter of whom all the fpceches are given, which in the original copies 
are divided between the phyji.ian ar.d the gentleman. I fuppofe, from a 
penury of aftors, it was tcund convenient to unite the two charafters, 
which, we fee, were originally diftinft. Cordelia’s words, hovTever, 
might have taught the editor of the folio to have given the gentleman 
whom he retained the appellation of Dc-flor : 

“ Be govern’d by year knowledge, and proceed 
“ I’ the fv.ay of your own will.” Malone. 

3 — every meafure fail me.] All good which I fhall allot thee, or mca- 
furiout to thee, will be fcanty. Johnson. 

4 Be tetter failed:] i. e. Be better dreft, put on a better fuit of 
cloaths. St e evens. 

5 Ihefe weeds are memories of li fe worfer tours',] Memories, i. e. 
memorials, remembrancers. Shakfpeare ules the word in the fame 
fenfe, As you like it, Aft II. fc. iii ! 

“ O, my fweet maftcr ! O you memory 
“ Of old fir Rowland !" — Steevens. 

So, in Stowe’s Sttrmty of London, 1618 : 11 A printed memcrie hanging 
up in a table at the entrance into the church door.” Malone. 

6 — my made intent:] An intent nuide, is an intent formed. So 
we fay in common language, to make a defign, and to make a tefolution. 

Johnson. 

Cor. 
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Cor. Then be it fo, my good lord. — 

How does the king ? [te the Phyfician. 

Pby. Madam, deeps flill. 

Cor. O you kind gods. 

Cure this great breach in his abufed nature 1 
The untun’d and jarring fenfes, O, wind up 
Of this child-changed father 7 ! 

Pby. So pleafe your majefty. 

That we may wake the king ? he hath flept long. 

Cor. Be govern’d by your knowledge, and proceed 
I’ the ftvay of your own will. Is he array’d f 

Cent. Ay, madam 8 ; in the heavinefs of his fleep. 

We put frelh garments on him. 

Pby. Be by, good madam, when we do awake him ; 

I doubt not of his temperance. 

Cor. Very well 9 . 

Pby. Pleafe you, draw near. — Louder the multck 
there 1 . , 

Cor. O my dear father ! Reftoration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips 1 ; and let this kifs 

1 Of this child-changed father l] That is, charged by his children } 
a father, whofe jarring fenfes have been untuned by the monftrous in- 
gratitude of hh daughters. So, care-crax'd , crazed by care; •wave, 
w'.m, worn by the waves j nuoe-nveeried, harafi'ed by woe ; &c. 

Malon*. 

8 /ly, madam, <tc.] The folio gives thefe four lines to a Gentleman . 
O -e of the quartos (they were both printed in the fame year, and for the 
fame printer) gives tire two firit to the Doctor, and the two next to Kent. 
The other quarto appropriates the two firft to the Doflor, and the two fol- 
lowing ones to 3r Cent It man. I hive given the two firft, which Bcft be- 
long to an attendant, to the Gentleman in waiting, and the other two to 
the Phyfician, on account of the caution contained in them, which is 
more fuitabie to his profefiion. Steevkns. 

9 Very netlle] This and the following line I have reftored from the 
quartos. Steevens. 

1 — I. coder the mnjick /here.] I have already obferved in a note on 
7 he Second Parr r f King Henry 1 V. that Shakfpearc co.nfidered foft mu- 
j: _ ’ as favourable to fleep. Lear, we may fuppofe, had been thus Com - 
pofed to reft ; and now the Phyfician defires louder mu lick to be played, . 
for the purpnfr of waking him. So again, in Peri ties, Prince of Tyre, 

; 6co, Cerimon, to recover Thai fa, who had been thrown into the lea, (ays, 

“ The rough and woe fid mufick that we have, 

“ Caufs it ro found, ’bdfoech you.” 

Again, in Tie 14'inters Tale: 

“ Mujiik, aw ate her ; ftrike !” M.aiose. 

2 Reiteration, hang 

Thy medicine on my Ups,] Reparation is no more than recovery 
prrfonilicd. Steeveiis. 

P 5 Repair 
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Repair thofc violent harms, that my two Mers 
Have in thy reverence made ! > . 

Kent. Kind and dear princefs ! 

Cor. Had you not been their father, thefe white flakes 
Had challeng’d pity of them. Was this a face 
To be expos’d againft the warring winds ? 

[To Hand 3 againft the deep dread-bolted thunder ? 

In the mod terrible and nimble ftroke 

Of quick, crofs lightning ? to watch (poor perdu!) 

With this thin helm* ?] Mine enemy’s dog s . 

Though he had bit me, (hould have flood that night 
Againft my fire ; And waft thou fain, poor father. 

To hovel thee with fwine, and rogues forlorn. 

In fhort and mully ftraw f Alack, alack ! 

’Tis wonder, that thy life and wits at once 

Had not concluded all 6 . — He wakes ; fpeak to him, 

Pby. Madam, do you ’tis fitteft. 

Cor. How does my royal lord ? How fares your majefty ? 
Lear. You do me wrong, to take me out o’ the grave 
Thou art a foul in blifs ; but I am bound 

To [land, &c.] The lines within crotchets are omitted in the folfc. 

Johnson. 

4 — to watch ( poor perdu !) 

With this thin helm ?] '1 he allufion is to the forlorn-hope in an 
army, which are put upon defperate adventures, and called in French 
erftns perdus ; Ihe therefore calls her father, poor perdu. Wa«bvi. 

The fame allufion occurs in Sir. W. Davenant’s ho-ue and Honour, 
1.649 : 

*< — ■■■ I have endor’di 

tf Another night would tire a perdu,' 

** More than a wet furrow and a great froft.” Steevens. 

Amongft other defperate fervices in which the forlorn hope, or enfant 
perdus , were engaged, the night-watches feem to have been a common, 
one. So Beaumont and Fletcher, Little French Lawyer, Aft II. fc. ii t 
“ — lam fet here like a perdu, 

11 To watch a fellow that has wrong’d my miftrefs.” 

Whalley,. 

With this thin helm ?] With this thin covering of hair. 

Malone. 

5 —Mine enemy's dog,] Thus the folio. Both the quartos read,. 
Mine injurious dog. Poflibly. the poet wrote,— Mine injftrer's dog. 

Steevens- 

* Had not concluded all.—] It is wonder that thy wits and life had not 
all ended.. Johnson. 

So, in Spenfer’s Faery Queen, c. viii : 

“ Ne fpared they to ftrip her naked all." 

Again,, in Timor , 

“ And difpoflefs her all," Steevens. 

Upon 
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Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do fcald like molten lead. 

Cor. Sir, do you know me ? 

Lear. You are a fpirit, I know ; When did you die ?'■ 
Cor. Still, ftill, far wide ! 

Pby. He’s fcarce awake ; let him alone awhile. 

Lear. Where have I been ? Where am I ? — Fair day* 
light ? — 

I am mightily abus’d 8 . — I Ihould even die with p'.ty. 

To fee another thus. — I know not what to fay. — 

I will not fwear, thefe are my hands : — let’s fee ;. 

I feel this pin prick. ’Would I were allur'd 
Of my condition. 

Cor. Q, look upon me, fir. 

And hold your hands in benediction o’er me 
No, fir, you mult not kneel 9 . 

Lear. Pray, do not mock me 1 : 
f am a very foolilh fond old man, 

Fourfcore and upward 1 ; and, to deal plainly,. 

I fear, I am not in my perfect mind 3 . 

Methinks, I fhould know you, and know this man ; 

Yet I am doubtful : for I am mainly ignorant. 

What place this is ; and all the Ikill I have 
Remembers not thefe garments ; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge laft night : Do not laugh at me ; 


8 / am mightily aius'Ji — ] I am ftrangely impofed on by appearances J 
1 am in a ftrange mift of uncertainty. Johnson.. 

9 No, fir, you muji not kneel. ] This circumftancc I find in the old 
play on the fame l'ubj £t, apparently written by another hand, and 
publWhed before any edition of Shakfpeare’s tragedy had made its ap- 
pearance. As it is always difficult to fay whether thefe accidental re- 
femblances proceed' from, imitation, or a fimilarity of thinking on the 
fame occafion, I can only point out this to the reader, to whofe determi-' 
nation I leave the qu-'ftion.. St f. evens. 

The words. No, fir, are not in the folio. Maione. 

1 Pray, do -not mock me ;] So, in the Winter' s 'Tale, Aft V : 

“ — Let no man mock me, 

“ For I will kifs her.” Stiivens. 

1 Fourfcore and upward ] Thus the quartos. The folio ab- 
furdly adds— Aor an hour more or left : i. e. not an hour more or lefs 
than an indeterminate number, for fuch is— fourfcore and upward. 

Malone. 

3 1 fear, I art not in my pcrfcS mind .] The quarto reads : 

1 fear, 1 an not period in my mind. Johnson". 

So one of the quartos. - The other reads according to the prefent text. 

St*ev*ns. 

For 
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For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Cor. And fo I am, I am. 

Lear. Be your tears wet? Yes, ’faith. I pray, weep 
not : 

Jf you have poifon for me, I will drink it. 

I know, you do not love me ; for your fillers 
Have, as 1 do remember, done me wrong : 

You have fome caufe, they have not. 

Cor. No caufe, no caufe. 

Lear. Am I in France ? 

Kent. In your own kingdom, fir. 

Lear. Do not abufe me. 

Pby. Be comforted, good madam : the great rage. 

You fee, is cur’d 4 in him : [and yet it is danger 5 
To make him even o’er the time he has loll 6 .] 

Delire him to go in ; trouble him no more. 

Till further fettling. 

Cor. Will’t pleal'e your highnefs walk ? 

Lear. You mull bear with me : 

Pray you now, forget and forgive : I am old, and fbolilh. 
[Exeunt Lear, Cor n k ljla, Phylician, and Attendants. 
[Gent. Holds k true, fir 7 , 

That the duke of Cornwall was fo llain ? 

Kent. Moll certain, fir. 

Gent. Who is condudlor of his people ? 

4 — is cur'd — ] Thus the quartos. The folio reads— is till'd. 

Steevens. 

5 — and yet, &c.J This is not in the folio. Johnson. 

* To make him even o'er the time be has loll. J This uncommon verb 
•ccurs again in ilymbelir.e, Aft III. lc. iv. 

“ There’s more to be confider’d ; but we’ll even 
“ All that good time will give us." 

The meaning there feems to be, wc will fully employ all the time we 
have. So here the Phy/ician lays, that it is dangerous to draw from Lear 
a full relation of ail that he felt or fuffered while his realbn was difturbed ; 
to make him employ as much time in the recital of what has befallen him. 
as palled during his date of infanity. Malone, 

7 Holds it true. See. ] What is printed in crotchets is not in the 
folio. It is at lead proper, if not necefiary ; and was omitted by the 
autheur, I fuppofe, for no other reafon than to Ihorten the reprefen- 
tation. Johnson. 

It is much more probable, that it was omitted by the players, after the 
aulhour’s departure from the ftage, without confulting him. His plays 
have been long exhibited with fimilar omiffions, which render them often 
prrfeftly unintelligible. The lofs however is little felt by the greater part 
of die audience, who are intent upon other matters. Malone- 
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Kent. As it is faid, the baltard fon of Glofter. 

Gent. They iky, Edgar, 

His banifh’d ion, is with the earl of Kent 
In Germany. 

Kent. Report is changeable. 

’Tis time to look about ; the powers o’ the kingdom 
Approach apace. 

Gent. The arbitrement is like to be bloody. 

Fare you well, fir. [Exit. 

Kent. My point and period will be throughly wrought. 
Or well, or ill, as this day’s battle’s fought.] [Exit. 


ACT V. J C E N E I. 

The Camp of the Britijh Forces, near Dover. 

Enter , with drums and colours, Edmund, Regan, Officers, 
Soldiers, and Others. 

Edm. Know of the duke, if his lail purpofe hold ; 

Or, whether fince he is advis’d by aught 
To change the courfe : He’s full of alteration®. 

And felf-reproving : — bring his conftant pleafure 9 . 

[to an Officer, <who goes out. 
Reg. Our filler’s man is certainly milcarry’d. 

Edm. ’Tis to be doubted, madam. 

* Reg. Now, fweet lord. 

You know the goodnefs I intend upon you : 

Tell me, — but truly', — but then fpeak the truth. 

Do you not love my filler ? 

Edm. In honour’d love. 

Reg. But have you never found my brother’s way , 
To the fore-fended place 1 ? 

8 — of alteration,] One of the quartos reads— of abdication . 

Stieiins. 

9 — bis conftant pleafure.'] His fettled rcfolution. Johnson. 

1 — fore-fended place ?] Fere-fended means prohibited, forbidden. 

Stiivknv. 

1 Edm. 

> 

v 
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Edm. That thought abufes you* • 

Reg. I am doubtful that you have been conjunft 
And bofom’d with her 3 , as far as we call hers. 

Edm. No, by mine honour, madam. 

Reg. I never Khali endure her : Dear my lord. 

Be not familiar with her. 

Edm. Fear me not : — 

She, and the duke her hulband,- — 

Enter Albany, Goneril, and Soldiers. 

Gon. I had rather lofe the battle, than that filler 
Should loofen him and me. \_AJtdt. 

Alb. Our very loving filler, well be met. — 

Sir, this I hear ♦, — The king is come to his daughter. 

With, 

* ' That thought abujes you. 1 That thought impofes on you ; you are 
deceived. This fpeech and the next are found in both the quartos, but 
omitted in the folio. Malone. 

A material injury is done to the char after of the Baftard by the omif- 
fion, for lie is made to deny that flatly at firft, which the poet only meant 
to make him evade or return flight anfwers to, till he is urged fo far as to 
be obliged to Ihelter himlclf under an immediate fallhood. Query, how- 
ever, whether Shakfpeare meant us to believe that Edmund had aftually 
found his way to the fore-fended place. Steevens. 

3 — bofom’d with her,—] Bofom’d is ufed in this fenfe by Heywood, 
in The Fair Maid of the id Y/7 , 1631 : 

“ We’ll crown our hopes and wilhes with more pomp 
“ And fumpluous coft, than Priam did his fon 
“ That night he bofom’d Helen.” Steevens. 

* Sir, this J hear, &c. ) The meaning is, The king, and others whom 
-we have oppofed are come to Coidt.-a. I could never be valiant but in a 
juft quarrel. We muft dillinguilh ; it is juft in one fenfe and urjuft in ' 
another. As France invades our land I am concerned to repel hin. ; but 
as he holds, entertains, ar.d fupports the king, and others whom I fear 
many ioji ard heavy caujes make, or compel, as it were, to cypcfe us, I 
eftcem it unjuft to engage, againlt them. This fpeech, thus interpreted 
according to the common l eading, is likewife very necefl’ary : for other- 
wife Albany, who is-charaftcrifed as a man of honour and obferverof juf- 
ticc, gives no rcafon for going to war with thofc, whom he owns had been 
much injured under the countenance of his power. Wareurton. 

The quartos read— For this I hear, &c. Perhaps iihakfptare wrote 
— ’ Fore this, I hear, the king, &c. Sir is the readirg of the folio. 
Dr. Warburton has explained this palfage, as if the copies read — Not 
holds the king. i. e. not as he holds the king ; but both the quartos, in 
which alone the latter part of this fpeech is found, read — holds. How- 
ever, 1 have preferred Dr. Warburttn’s interpretation, as holds may cer- 
tainly have been a mifprint for holds, in copies in which we find mov't, 
for noble, (Aft V. fc. iii.) 0 father, for 0 fault, (ibid.) the m if refs of 

Hecate,. 
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With others, whom the rigour of our ftate 
Forc’d to cry out. [Where I could not be honed s , 

I never yet was valiant 6 : for this bufinefs. 

It toucheth us as France invades our land. 

Not bolds the king 7 ; with others, whom, I fear. 

Mod jud and heavy caufes make oppofe. 

Edm. Sir, you fpeak nobly 8 .] 

Reg. Why is this reafon’d ? 

Gon. Combine together ’gaind the enemy : 

For thefe domedick and particular broils 9 
Are not to quedion here * . 

Alb. Let us then determine 
With the ancient of war oh our proceedings. 

Edm' 1 . I fliall attend you prefently at your tent. 

Reg. Sider, you’ll go with us ) 

Gen. No. 

Reg. ’Tis mod convenient ; pray you, go with us. 

Gon. O, ho, I know the riddle : [AJide.] I will go. 

As they are going out , enter Edgar di/gui/ed . 

Edg. If e’er your grace had fpeech with man fo poor. 
Hear me one word. 

Hecate, for the mijeries of Hecate, (Aft I. fc. i.) blojjoms for befemt , 
Aft V. fc. iii. a miftrefl'es coward, for a miftrefles command, Aft IV. 
fc. ii. fee. tec. Malone. 

J JVbere / could not, Arc.] What is within the crotchets is omitted in 
the folio. St e evens. 

6 — JVbere I could not be bonejl, 

I never yet was valiant ;] This fentiment has already appeared in 
Cymbcline : 

“ Thou may'll be valiant in a better caufei 

“ But now t Lou Jcem'ft a toward." Steevens. 

7 Not bolds the king ; — ] The quartos read bolds, and this may be the 
true reading. Ik is bujtnejs (fays Albany) touches us as France invades 
our land, not as it bolds the king. See. i. e. emboldens him to afl’ert- his for- 
mer title. Thus in the antient interlude of Hycke Scorner : 

“ Alas, that I had not one to bold me !” Steevens. 

8 Sir, you /peak nobly.] This reply mull be underitood ironically. 

Malone. 

* For thefe domejtick and particular broils — ] This is the reading of the 
folio. The quartos hare it, 

For thefe domeftick doore particulars. Steevens. 

Doore, or dore, as quarto B has it, was probably a mifprint for dear ; 
i. e. important. Malone. 

1 Are not to quefivon here.] Thus the quartos. The folio reads, 

Are not the queftion here. Steevens. 

2 Edm.] This fpeech is wanting in the folio. Steevens. 

Alb. 
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Alb. I’ll overtake you. — Speak. 

[Exeunt Edm. Rug. Gon. Officers, Soldiers , and 
Attendants. 

Edg. Before you fight the battle, ope this letter. 

If you have vittorv, let the tiumpet iound 

For him that brought it : wretched though I feem, 

I can produce a champion, that will prove 
What is avouched there : If you mifcarry. 

Your bufinefs of the world hath fo an end. 

And machination ceafes 3 . Fortune love you ! 

Alb. Stay till I have read the letter. 

Edg. I was forbid it. 

When time lhall ferve, let but the herald cry. 

And I’ll appear again. [Exit. 

Alb. Why, fare thee well ; I will o’erlook thy paper. 


Re-enter Edmund. 

Edm. The enemy’s in view, draw up your powers, 

Flere is the guefs of their true llrength and forces 4 ' 

By diligent difcovery ; — but your hafte 
Is now urg’d on you. 

Alb. We will greet the time 5 . [Exit. 

Edm. To both thefe lifters have I fworn my love ; 

Each jealous of the other, as the flung 

Are of the adder. Which of them lhall I take ? 

Both ? one i or neither ? Neither can be enjoy’d. 

If both remain alive : To take the widow, 

E.xafperates, makes mad her After Goneril ; 

3 Arc. machination ecaCts. ] Thtft words are not in rhe quartos. In tbe 
latter part of this line, for love, the reading of the original copies, the 
folio has loves. Mai on b. 

4 Here is the guefs, &c-] The modern editors read. Hard is the 
guefs. So the quartos. Cut had the difcovery been diligent, the guefs 
could not hav3 proved fo difficult. I have given the true reading from, 
the folio. Stzevx$s. 

The original reading is, I think, fufficiently clear. The moft diligent 
inquiry does not enable me to form a corjeflure concerning the true 
flrength of the enemy. Whether wc read bard or bate, the adverfitiVe 
particle but in the fubfequent line feems employrd with little propriety. 
According to the prefent reading, it may mean, but you are now f> prefif’d 
in point of time, that you have little leilurc for fuch fpeculations. The 
quartos read — their great ftrength. Malone. 

s W r c will greet tbe time . ] We will be ready to meet the occafion. 

Johnson^ 

' . .And 
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And hardly (hall I carry out my fide 6 , 

Her hufband being alive. Now then, we’ll ufe 
His countenance for the battle ; which being done. 

Let her, who would be rid of him, devife 
His fpeedy taking off. As for the mercy 
Which he intends to Lear, and to Cordelia, — 

The battle done, and they within our power. 

Shall never fee his pardon : for my date 
Stands on me to defend, not to debate 7 . [Exit. 

SCENE II. 

A Field between the two Camps. 

Alarum within. Enter, with drum and colours, Lea r, 
Cordelia, and their forces, and exeunt. 

Enter Edgar, and Gloster. 

Edg. Here, father, take the lhadow of this tree 
For your good ho A ; pray that the right may thrive : 

* — carry out my fde,] Bring my purpofe to a fucccfsful iflue, to 
completion. Side items here to have the fenfe of the French word 
panic, in prendn panic, to take bit rcfolution. Johnson. 

So, in the Honcft Man's Fortum, by B. and Fletcher : 

11 ■ ■ and carry out 

“ A world of evils with thy title.” Stixvins. 

Edmund, I think, means, hardly (hall I be able to mail my party 
good ; to maintain my caufe. We fiiould now lay— to bear out, which 
Coles in his Di£t. 1679, interprets, to make good, to fave barmlefs. 

Malone. 

Side for party was the common language of the time. So, in a letter 
from William earl of Pembroke to Hubert earl of Leicefter, Michaelmas 
r day, 162.5, Sydney Papers, “ The queenes fide, and fo herfeif labour 
much to ly at Salisbury.” Malone. 

He means, I (hail Scarcely be able to make out my game. The al- 
lufion is to a party at cards, and he is afraid that he {hall not be able 
to make his fide fuccefsful. So, in Mafiinger’s Great Duke of Florence, 
where Cozimo fays to Petronella, who had challenged him to drink a 
fccond bowl of wine, 

“ —’Pray you, paufe a little ; 

“ If I hold your cards, I firail pull down lie fide ; 

“ I am not good at the game.” Mason. 

7 —fr my fate 

Stands on me, &c.] I do not think that for {lands in this place as a 
word of inference or cafuality. The meaning is rather : Such is my de- 
termination concerning Lear ; as for my ftate it requires now, not delibera- 
tion, but defence and Jupport. Johnson. 

If 
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If ever I return to you again. 

I’ll bring vnu comfort. 

G/o. Grace go with you, fir! [Exit Edgar. 

Alarums ; afterwards a Retreat. Re-enter Edgar. 

Edg. Away, old man, give me thy hand, away ; 

King Lear hath loll, he and his. daughter ta’en : 

Give me thy hand, come on. 

G/o. No further, fir j a man may rot even here. 

Edg. What, in ill thoughts again ? Men mull endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither : 

Ripenels is ali 3 : Come on. 

Q/o. And' that’s true too 9 . [Exeunt. 


SCENE IIL 
The Britijh Camp near Dover. 

Enter, in conquejl, <vcith drum and cc/curs, Edmond ; • 
Lear, and Cordelia, as prifoners ; Ojpcers, Scl* 
diers, fsV. 

Edm. Some officers take them away : good guard j 
Until their greater pleafures firll be known 
That are to cenfure them '. 

Cor. We are not the firll. 

Who, with bell meaning, have incurr’d the worll *. 

For thee, opprefl'ed king, am I call down ; 

Myfelf could elfe out-frown falfe fortune’s frown. — 

Shall we not fee thefe daughters, and thefe fillers f 
Lear. No, no, no, no ! Come, let’s away to prifon : 

We two alone will fing like birds i’ the cage : 

When thou doll alk me bleffing. I’ll kneel down. 

And alk of thee forgiver.efs : So we’ll live. 

And pray, and fing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded buttcrllies, and hear poor rogues 
\ 

8 Kipcrefs is a!!:] i. e. To be ready, prepared, is all. The fame 
fcntiment occurs in Hamlet, fcenc the laft : “ — if it be not now, yet 
it will come : the readinejs is all." Steevens. 

9 And that's true too. J Omitted in the quarto. St E even s. 

1 — to cenfurc them. J To pafs judgment on them. Malone. 

2 Who, with hjl meaning, bane iniurr'd the worft.] i. e. the word 
that fortune can ir.tiidt. Malone. 

Talk 
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Talk of court news ; and we’ll talk with them too,— 

Who lofes, and who wins ; who’s in, who’s out ; — 

And take upon us the myftery of things, 

As if we were God’s fpies 3 : And we’ll wear out. 

In a wall’d prifon, packs and feds 4 of great ones. 

That ebb and flow by the moon. 

Edm. Take them away. 

Lear. Upon fuch facrifices, my Cordelia, 

The gods themfelves throw incenfe 5 . Have I caught 
thee 6 ? 

He, that parts us, (hall bring a brand from heaven. 

And fire us hence, like foxes 7 . Wipe thine eyes ; 

3 And u lie upon us the myflery of things f 

As if we lucre God's fpies ;] As if we were angels commiffioned to 
furvey and report the lives of men, and were confequently endowed with 
the power of prying into the original motives of aftion and the myfteriej 
of conduft. Johnson. 

4 — packs and feels — ] Packs is u fed for combinations or colleflion, as 
is a pack of cards. For fills, I think fits might be more commodioufly 
read. So we fay, affairs are now managed by a new fet. Sell, how- 
ever, may well (land. Johnson. 

5 Upon fucb facrifices, my Cordelia, 

‘The gods themfelves throw incenfe .] The thought is extremely noble, 
and cxprelfed in a fublime of imagery that Seneca fell fliort of on the 
like occafion. 11 Ecce fpeftaculum dignum ad quod refpiciat intentus 
operi fuo deus : ecce par deo dignum, vir fortis cum mala fortuna com- 
pofitus." Warburton. 

6 Have I caught thee?] Have I caught my heavenly jewel, is a line 
of one of Sir Philip Sidney’s fongs, which Shakfpeare has put into Fal- 
ftaff’s mouth in the Merry Wives of Wtndfrr. Malone. 

7 And fire us hence, like foxes.] I have been informed that it is ufual 
to fmoke foxes out of their holes. So, in Harrington’s tranilation of 
Ariofio, book xxvii, flan. 17 ! 

“ Ev’n as a fixe whom fmoke and fire doth fright, 

“ So as he dare not in the ground remaine, 

ci Bolts out, and through the fmoke and fire he flieth 

tc Into the farrier’s mouth, and there he dieth.” Steeveni. 

So, in Marlowe’s K. Edward II. 15;$: 

“ Advance your ftandard, Edward, in the field, 

, ,c And m :rch to fire them from their ftarting holes." 

Mr. Upto.i, however, is of opinion that “ the allufion is to the ferip- 
tural account of Sampfan’s tying foxes, two and two together by the tail, 
and fattening a fire -brand to the cord ; then letting them loofe among the 
ftanding corn of the Philiftines. Judges, xv. 4." 

The words— ihail bring a brand from heaven, feem to favour Mr. 
Upton’s conjefture. If it be right, the conftrudtion mutt be, they 
fliall bring a brand from heaven, and, like foxes, fire us hence: refer- 
ring fixes, not to Lear and Cordelia, but to thofe who fhould feparate 
them. Malone. 

The 
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The goujeers * fhali devour them, flerti and fell 9 . 

Ere they ihall make us weep : we’ll fee them ftarve firft. 
Come. [Exeunt Lear, and Cordelia, guarded . 

Edm. Come hitlier, captain ; hark. 

Take thou this note* ; [ giving a paper . ] go, follow them 
to piifon : 

One flep I have advanc’d thee ; if thou doft 
As this inftrufts thee, thcu doll make thy way 
To noble fortunes : Know tnou.this, — that men 
Are as the time is : to be tender-minded 
Does not become a fword : — Thy great employment 
Will not bear queition 1 ; either fay, thcu’lt do’t. 

Or thrive by other means. 

Off I’ll do’t, my lord. 

Edm. About it ; and write happy, when thou hall 
done. 

Mark, — I fay, inftantly ; and carry it lb. 

As I have fet it down. 

8 'lit goujeers fita.il devour ?£<<«,—] The gcujeres, J. e. Morins 
Cailicus. Gouge, hr. fignitjes one of rhe common women attending 
a camp ; and as that difeafe was filft difperfed over Europe by the 
French army, and the women who followed it, the firft name it ob- 
tained among us was the gougerits, i. t. the difeafe of the gouges. 

Haxmii. 

The refolute John Florin has fully miftaken thefr goujeers. He writes 
“ With a good years to thee !” and gives it in Italian, “ 11 mat anno che 
dio ti dia.” F.umis. 

The old conies have good yearn, the common corruption in Shak- 
fpcarc’s time of the other word. Sir T. Hanmer made the corredlioh. 

Malum. 

v —JirJh and fell,] Fiefii and Ikin. Johnson. 

In the Dyar's l’!ay, among the Cheitcr Celietlkn of Myf.eties, in the 
Mufcum, Ant'uhrif fays •. 

» “ I made thee man of fiefh ar.d fill." Steevens. 

* Take thcu this note ; ] This was a warrant, figned by the Ballard and 
Goneri), for the execution of Lear and Cordelia. In * fiibfequent feene 
Edmund fays — 

“ quickly fend,— 

“ Be brief in’t, — to the caftlc ! for my writ , 

“ Is on the life of Lear, and of Cordelia :— 

“ He hath commillion from thy wife and me 
“ To hang Cordelia in the prifon." Malone. 

1 Thy great emjlcyment 

Wdl not hear queftion ;] The important bufinefs which is now en- 
trufted -to your management, dees rot admit ot debate : you muft in- 
ftaotiy rcfolve to do it, or not. Sluefison, here, as in many other places 
in the fe plays, fignifies dijeourje, cer.verjatitn. Malone. 


Off. 
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Off. I cannot draw a cart®, nor eat dry oats ; 

If it be man’s work, I will do it. [ Exit Off. 

Flourijb. Enter Albany, Goneril, Regan, Officers, 
and Attendants. 

Alb. Sir, you have (hewn to-day your valiant drain. 

And fortune led you well : You have the captives 
Who were the oppoiltes of this day’s itrife : 

We do require them of you 3 ; fo to ufe them. 

As we (hall find their merits and our fafety 
May equally determine. 

Edm. Sir, I thought it fit 
To fend the old and miferable king 
To fome retention, and appointed guard 4 ; 

Whofe age has charms in it, whofe title more. 

To pluck the common bofom on his fide. 

And turn our imprels’d lances in our eyes 5 

Which do command them. With him I fent the queen ; 

My reafon all the fame ; and they are ready 
To-morrow, or at a further (pace, to appear 
Where you (hall hold your feifion. [At this time 6 . 

We fweat, and bleed : the friend hath loft his friend ; 

And the bed quarrels, in the iieat, are curs’d 
By thofe tnat feel their (harpnefs : — 

The queliion of Cordelia, and her father, 

Requires a fitter place 7 .] 

Alb. Sir, by your patience, 

I hold you but a fubjedt of tjfis war. 

Not as a brother. 

2 I cannot draw, &c.] Tliefe two lines I have reftorcd from the old 
quarto. St r evens. 

3 IVe do require them of you ;] So the folio. The quartos read : 

We do require then of you fo to ufe them, See. Malone. 

4 -—and appointed guard ;] Thcfc words are omitted" in the quarto of 
which the firlt lignature is B, and in the folio. Malone. 

5 And turn our imprefs’d lancet in our <yes—] i. e. Turn the launce- 
mcn which are prefs'd into our fervice, againfl: us. So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra, Ad ill. fc. vii : 

“ — people 

“ Ingroft by fwift imprefs." Steevens. 

6 At this time, &c.J This paflage, well worthy of refloration, is 
emitted in the folio. Johnson. 

7 Requires a fitter place.\ i. e. The determination of the queftion 
what fliall be done with Cordelia and her father, Ihould be referved for 
greater privacy. Steevens. 

Reg. 
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Reg. That’s as we lift to grace him. 

Methinks, our pleafure might have been demanded. 

Ere you had fpoke fo far. He led our powers ; 

Bore the commiflion * of my place and perfon ; 

The which immediacy 9 may well Hand up. 

And call itfelf your brother. 

Gen. Not fo hot : ' , 

In his own grace 1 he doth exalt himfelf. 

More than in ycur advancement*. 

Reg. In my rights. 

By me inverted, he compeers the beft. 

Gon. That were the moll, if he fhould hu/band you 3 . 
Reg. Jeftcrs do oft prove prophets. 

Gon. Holla, holla 1 

That eye, that told you fo, look’d but a-fquint + . 

Reg. Lady, I am not well ; elfe I fhould anfwcr 
From a full-flowing ftomach. — General, 

Take thou my foldiers, prifoners, patrimony ; 

Difpofe of them, of me ; the walls are thine 5 : 

Witnefs the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and mailer. 

Gen. Mean you to enjoy him ? 

Alb. The let-alone lies not in your good will 6 . 

8 Bert the commiflion— ] Corr.n-iff.cn, for authority. W arburtov. 

9 7 he which immediacy—] Immediacy is fupremacy, in oppolition to 
fuhordination, which has quiddam medium between itfelf and power. • 

Johnson. 

Immediacy is, I think, clofe and immediate connexion with me, and 
diredl authority from me, wirtiout, to ufe Dr. Johnfon's words, quiddam 
ti.tfUuin. So, in Han. let : , ^ 

“ — — let the world take note, 

“ Ycu are the molt in. mediate to our throne." Maioxi., 

* In bis nan grace — ] Grace here means accompiijhmentt, or honours. 

Steiveni. 

2 — in ycur advancement.] So the quartos. Folio— your addition. 

M A LON E. 

3 Gon. That were the mod, if he f.tuld kufband you%~\ If he were 
married to y ou, you could r.ot lay more than this, nor could he enjoy 
greater power.— Thus the quartos. In the folio this line is given to 
Albany. Malone. 

* ‘The eye that told you fo, loot'd but a-fquint.~\ Alluding to the pro* 
verb : “ Love being jealous makes a good eye look afquint." See Ray’s 
Colltfiion. Steevens. 

S — tie walls are thine f] A metaphorical phrafe taken from the 
camp, ar:J fignifyirg, to for render at diferetion. Waxbobton. 

4 ‘The let alcre .its not in your good w i//.] Whether he Dull not or 
fhall, o.pt noton your choice. Johnson. 

To ibjirufl their ur.ion lies not in your good pleafure : your veto will 
avail nothing. Malone. 

Edm s 
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Edm. Nor in thine, lord. 

Alb. Hatf-blooded fellow, yes. 

Reg. Let the drum itrike, and prove my title thine 7 . 

[to Edmund. 

Alb. Stay yet ; hear reafon : — Edmund, I arreft thee 
On capital treafon ; and, in thy arreft 8 , 

This gilded ferpent : [pointing to Gon.] — for your claim, 
fair fitter, 

1 bar it in the intereft of my wife ; 

’Tis (he is fub-contradled to this lord. 

And I, her hulband, contradift your bans. 

If you will marry, make your love to me. 

My lady is befpoke. 

Goh. An interlude 9 1 

Alb. Thou art arm’d, Glofter : — Let the trumpet 
found 1 : — 

If none appear to prove upon thy perfon 1 
Thy heinous, manifert, and many treafons. 

There is my pledge ; [throwing down a glove. I’ll prove 
it on.thy heart, 

Ere I tafte bread, thou art in nothing lefs 
Than I have here proclaim’d thee. 

Reg. Sick, O, fick 1 

Gon. If not. I’ll ne’er truft poifon 3 . [AJtde. 

Edm. There’s my exchange : [throwing down a glove. ] 
what in the world he is 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies : 

Call by thy trumpet : he that dares approach. 

On him, on you, (who not?) I will maintain 
My truth and honour firmly. 

Alb. A herald, ho 1 


7 Reg. Let the drum finite , &c.] So the folio. This line is given to 
the Btifiard in the quartos, and they read, 

“ Let the drum ftrike, and prove my title good." 

Regai, it appears from this fpecch, did not know that Albany had 
ditcharge ! her forces. Malone. 

8 — thy arrefi,] The quartos read — thine attaint. Steevens. 

9 An interlude /] This Ihort exclamation of Goneril is added in the 
folio edition, 1 fuppofe, only to break the fpcech of Albany, that the 
exhibition on the lUge might be more diftintt and intelligible. 

Johnson. 

* Let the trumpet found :] Thefe words are not in the quartos. 

Malone. 

* — thy perfon.— ) The quartos read— thy head. Steevens. 

a — poif.n] The folio reads mtdieme. Steevens. 


Edm. 
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Edm. A herald, ho, a herald* ! 

Alb. Trull to thy fingle virtue ; for thy foldiers. 

All levied in my name, have in my name 
Tool< their difcharge. 

Reg. This ficknefs grows upon me. 

Enter a Herald. 

Alb. She is not well ; convey her to my tent. 

[jET/VReg an, led. 

Come hither, herald, — Let the trumpet lound, — 

And read cut this. 

Off. Sound, trumpet 5 . \A trumpet founds. 


Herald reads. 

If any man of quality, or degree, within the lijls of the 
army 6 , will maintain upon Edmund, fuppvfed earl of Gloller, 
that he is a manifold traitor, let him appear at the third 
found of the trumpet : tie is bald in his defence. 

Edm. Sound 7 . [i. trumpet. 

Her. Again. [2. trumpet. 

Her. Again. ' [3. trumpet. 

_ [ Trumpet an fusers within. 

Enter Edgar, armed, preceded by a Trumpet. 

Alb. Aik him his purpofes, v/hy he appears 
Upon this call o’ the trumpet. 

Her. What are you ? 

Your name, your quality ? and why you anfwer 
This prefent fummons'? 

Edg. Know, my name is loll ; 

By treafon’s tooth bare-gnawh, and canker-bit : 

* A herald, &c.] This fpecch I have reftored from the quartos. 

Steevins. 

5 Sound, trumpet."] I have add d this from the quartos. Steeveks. 

* — vciihiii lie lifts of the army,] The quartos read — within the htpt 
of the arn.y- Strivens. 

7 Earn. Sound.] Omitted in the folio. Malone. 

Yet 
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Yet am I noble 6 , as the adverfary , f, 

I come to cope withal. 

Alb. Which is that adverfary ? ‘ -> , 

Edg. What’s he, that ‘ fpeaks for Tdmund earl of 
Gloller ? ' r \ 

Edm. Himfelf; — What fey ’ll thou to him? 

Edg. Draw thy fword ; 

That, if my fpeech offend a noble heart. 

Thy arm may do thee juftice : here is mine 9 . 

Behold, it is the privilege of mine honours. 

My oath, and my profeilion * : 1 prqtell, — 

Maugre thy ftrength, youth, place, qnd eminence, 
Defpight thy vidtor fword, and fire-new fortune. 

Thy valour, and thy heart, — -thou art a traitor : 

Falfe to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father ; 

8 Yet am I ndble, &?<■.] One of the quartos' reads : 

yet are 1 niou't, ’ 

IVbere is the adverfarie I come to eripe- wrrira! ? . . 

—are 1 won't, is, I fuppofe, a corruption of— ere I move it. 

Stiiysns, 

The other quarto a!fo reads — IVbere is the adverfary, &c. omitting the 
words — Yet am I noble, which are only found iii-the folio. The word 
initial is wanting in that copy. Malone. 

9 Here is mine, &C.J Here I draw my fword. Behold, it Is the pri- 

vilege or right of my profeilion to draw it againft a traitor. I proteft 
therefore, &c. •> . • V , 

It is not the charge itfclf (as Dr. Warburton Iras erroneoufly ftated,) but 
the right of bringing the charge, and maintaining it with his fword, which 
Edgar calls the privilege of his profeilion. Malone. 

1 Behold, it is the privilege if mine honours , 

My oath, and tty proj cjfion ] The charge he is here going to bring 
againft tire Baftard, lie calls the privilege, &c. To underftand which 
phrafeology, we muft confider that the old -rites of knightliood are hero 
alluded to : whofe oath and profeilion required him to d'fcover all treafons, 
and whofe privilege it was to have his challenge accepted, or otherwife to 
have his charge taken pro cotfeffo. For if one who was no knight apeufed 
another who was, that other was under no obligation to accept the chal- 
lenge. On this account it was neceflary, as Eugar came difguifed, to tell 
the Baftard he was a knight. Warburton. 

The privilege of this oath means the privilege gained by taking the 
oath adminiftered in the regular initiation of a knight profefled. 

Johnson. 

The folio reads : 

Behold, it is my privilege. 

The privilege of mine honours , 

My oath and my profeilion. 

The quartos exhibit the paflage as it Hands in the text, except that for 
mine honours, they read my tongue. Malone, 

Vol. XIII. Confpirant 
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Confpirant ’gainft 1 this high illuftrious prince ; 

And, from the extreme!! upward of thy head. 

To the defeent and dull beneath thy feet 1 , 

A mod toad-fpotted traitor. Say thou. No, 

This fword, this arm, and my bell fpirits, are bent 
To prove upon thy heart, whereto 1 (peak. 

Thou lied. 

Edm. In wifdom, I (hould atk thy name 4 ; 

But, fince thy outfide looks fo fair and warlike. 

And that thy tongue fome fay of breeding breathes - , 

What fafe and nicely I might well delay ® 

By rule of knighthood, I difdain and fpurn : 

Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head ; 

With the hell-hated lie o’erwhelm thy heart ; 

Which, (for they yet glance by, and fcarcely. bruife,) 

This (word 'of mine dial! give them inflant way, 

,Where they (hail reft for ever 7 . — Trumpets fpeak. 

'[ Alarums . They fight. Edmund, falls. 
Alb. Save him, lave him 8 ! i .v 

. .1 \ . 1 U ■(- r , 

O oil * 


• --i -f ’ *• : " • V ' 

3 Confpirant 'gait.fi — ] The quartos real — Confpicuate 'g.sitfi—*. 

■ 1 . . • ^ SteevenS. 

3 — beneath tty feet,] So the quartos. Folio : below thy foot. 

Malone/ 

4 In wifdom, I fhould a Jk tby name ;] Becaufe, if his adverfarv wasi 
•ot i.f rqu.il lank, Edmund might have declined the combat. Hence 
the herald proclaimed— “■ If any man' of quality, or degree," & c. So 
Goneril afterwards fays, 

“ !!y the law of arms, thou waft not bound to anfwer 
“ An unknown oppofite.” Malone. 

s And that tby tongue fome fay of bfeathing breathes ,] Say is fample, 
a tafte. So, it. Sidney i 

“ So good a lay invites the eye 
“ tittle downward to el’py — .” 

Again, . Holirfhcd, p. 847: “ He (C. Wolfey) made dukes and 
erles t . i. vc him of wine, with a fay taken,” &c. To take the etjfaie 
was the t-i 1 cal term. Stefvens. 

6 V/htt .Jo ard nicely, &c.] The phrafcology is here vrry licentious. 1 
I fuppol r eaning is, 1 hat delay which by the laws of knighthoods! 
might make, I fcorn to make. Nicely is, pumftliouJly ; if 1 ftood on 
minute forms. This line is not in the quartos; and furnilbes one more 
proof *f what readers are fo flow to admit, that a whole line is iometime s 
•mitt.d at the prefs. The fubfequent line without this is nonl'enfe. 

Malone. 

7 Where they Jhall refl for ever . — ] To that place, where they lhall 
Teft for ever, i. e. thy heart. Malone. 

8 Save him, fa-ve him /] Theobald transferred, thefe words to Goneril, 
■thinking it improbable that Albany, who knew of Edmund’s treafon, 

. . . ■ and 
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Gon. This is mere prafV.ee, Gloftcr : 

By the law of arms 9 , thou waft not bound to anfwer’ 

An unknown oppofite ; thou art not vanquifh’d. 

But cozen’d and beguil’d. 

Alb. Shut your mouth, dame, 

Or with this paper (hall 1 ftop it: — Hold, fir: — 

Thou worfe than any name, read thine own evil : — 

No tearing, lady ; I perceive, you know it. 

, [gives. the letter to Edmund. 

Gon. Say, if I do : the laws are mine, not thine : 

Who (hall arraign me for’t ? 

Alb. Moft monftrous 1 ! 

Know’ll thou this paper ? 

Gon. A(k me not what I know. [ Exit Goneril. 

Alb. Go after her : (he’s defperate ; govern her. 

[to an Officer, who goes out. 

Edm. What you have charg’d me with, that have I done; 
And more, much more : the time will bring it out ; 

’Tis pad, and fo am I : But what art thou. 

That haft this fortune on me ? If thou art noble, 

I do forgive thee. ’ r 

Edg. Let us exchange charity 3 . ~ ■ 

I am no lefs in blood than thou art, Edmund ; J < 

If more, the more thou haft wrong’d me. 

My name is Edgar, and thy father’s fon. 

The gods are j uil, and of our* pleafant vices 

i ' : 

B I ’ . . , „ r S • 

and hie wife’s attachment to him, (Would be fdlicitflus to fave his life. 
The words. Hold, fir , in Albany’s next fpeech, (hew that the old copies 
are right. Malone. /r.t , ; w -.1 . i . . 

Albany defires that Edmund's life may be fpared .at prefent, only to 
obtain his confeffian, and to convift him openly by his own letter. 

Johnson. 

9 By the law of arms,] So the quartos. Folios— of war. Malone. 

* — thou waft not bound to anfwer — ] One of the quartos reads ; 

— thou art not bound to offer, &c. Steevens. 

1 Moft monftrous / J So the quarto of which the firft (ignature is 15. and 
the folio. The other quarto reads — Motftcr, know’ ft thou this paper i 
The folio— Moil monftrous, 0, know’il, 6c c. Malone. 

“ Known ft thou thefe letters ?" liyS Teir to Regan, in the old ano- 
nymous play, when he (hews her both ' her own and her (liter’s letters, 
which were written to prbciire His death. Upon which (he fnatches the 
letters and tears thetti. Steevens. ' ’ \ ... ' *’! 

3 Let us exchange charity.] Our authour by negligence gives his hea- 
thens the fentiu.ents and practices of chriftianity. In Hamlet there is the 
fame folemn aft of final reconciliation, but w'ith exa£l propriety, for thq 
perfonages are Chriftians : 

“ Exchange forgivenefs with me, noble Hamlet," tec. Johnson. 

0 2 Make 
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Make inllruments to fcourge us 4 : 

The dark and vicious place where thee he got. 

Coll him his eyes. 

Edm. Thou hall fpoken right, ’tis true ; 

The wheel is come full circle 5 ; I am here. , 

Alb. Mcthought, thy very gait did prophefy 
A royal noblenels : — I mull embrace thee ; 

Let forrow fplit my heart, if ever I 
Did hate thee, or thy father ! 

Edg. Worthy prince, I know it.' > . 

Alb. Where have you hid yourfelf ? 

How have you known the mifcries of your father f 
Edg. By nurfing them, my lord. Lift a brief tale 
And, when ’tis told, O, that my heart would burll ! — 

The bloody proclamation to efcape 0 . 

That follow’d me fo near, (O our lives’ fweetnefs ! 

' That with die pain of death we’d hourly die 7 , 

Rather than die at once !) taught me to ihift 
Into a mad-man’s rags ; to aft u me a femblance 
That very dogs difdain’d : and in this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings. 

Their precious Hones new loft 8 ; became his guide. 

Led him, begg’d for him, fav’d him from delpair? . ' 

Never (O fault!) reveal’d myfelf unto him, ; > 

Until fomc half hour paft, when I was grav'd, : r - 
Not fure, though hoping, of this -good ill tee is, 

1 alk’d his blelling, and from firft to laft 
Told him my pilgrimage : But his flaw’d heart, 

(Alack, too weak the conflict to fupport !) 

’Twixt two extremes of palfion, joy and grief, 
rBurft fmilingly. 

I - V 

4 — to fccurge us Thus the quartos. The folio reads— to -fleogue 

Us. Ste evens. > 

s — circle ; — J Quarto, full circled- Johnson. 

' 6 ‘J bc blo-dy proclamation to efcapr, 

taught me to fift — j A i‘Ajb to efcapc the . blond*)' proclamation, 

taught mb, &c. Malone.. 

7 fbat with the pain of dealh, Scc.~\ Thus both the quartos. The 
fAfio reads unintelligibly. That sor the pain, ici. The origincj.copioi 
have would j but this was, I apprehend, a miijpriflt jn thofe copies for 
io'iu'ld ; i. h. we would, or, as wc (hould now Write it, we'd. In tic 
7 en:pcfi we have jh'tuli fotjpc -would. Malone. 

‘ « —fir bleeding ris/gs, . . 

Tbeir precious liones nrw left j] So, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre , 

1609°:’ ' M ‘ . . 

“ Her eye- lids, cafe? to thofe heavenly jewels 
Which Pericles hath loft—.” Malone. 

'« r 1 > 

~ Edm. 
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Film. This fpeech of yours hath mov’d me. 

And (hail, perchance, do good : but fpeak you on ; 

You look as you had fomething more to fay. 

Alb. If there be more, more woeful, hold it in ; 

For I am almoft ready to diffoive. 

Hearing of this. 

[ Edg 9 . This would have fecm’d a period 
To fuch as love not. forrow ; but another. 

To amplify too- much, would make much more. 

And top extremity * . 

Whilll I was big in clamour, came there in a man. 

Who having feen me in my worlt eftate, 

Shunn’d -my abkovr’d. fosiety, ; b.ut then, finding. 

Who ’twas that fo endur’d, with his ftrong arms 

9 Edg.} The lines between crotchets arc not in the folio. Johnson. 

* 7 bis would have feem'd a period 

To {neb as love not Joerctv ; but -another , 

To amplify too-mucb, •would make much more, 

And top extremity.} So, in Venus and Adonis 1 - 
“ Dcvifc extremes beyond exSremicy.il 

Too-raucb is here uf-:d as a fubftanti.vfe., A period is aa end or can- 
clulion. So, irv King Riehastd Jilt , 

“ O, let vb: make the period to my eurfe,” 

This reflection perhaps refers, as Dr. Warburton has obferved, to the 
baftard’s defiring to hear more, and to Albany’s thinking that enough had 
been faid. This, fays Edgar, would have feetned the ulmoft completion 
of woe, to fuch as do not delight in forrow ; but another, of a different 
difpofition, to amplify mifijry,. would “ give mor.e Jlrengtb to that which 
hath too much." 

Edgar’s words, however, may have no reference to what Edmund 
has faid j and he may only allude to the relation he is about to give 
of Kent’s adding a new forrow to what Edgar already fuffered, by re- 
counting the miferies which the old king and his faithful follower had 
endured. 

Mr. Steevens points thus ; • 

but another; — 

To amplify too-mvich, would make much more. 

And top extremity : — 

and by the words, but another, underftands, But I mu ft add another pe- 
riod, another kind of conclufion, to my ftory, fuch as will increafe the 
horrors of what has been already told. But if fuch a punctuation be 
adopted, what (hall we do with the word would, which is thus left with- 
out a nominative cafe ? A preceding editor, who introduced the above 
punftuation, to obtain fame fenfe, reads and points : 

but another : — 

(To amplify too-much, to make much more, 

And top extremity,) 

Whilft I was big, Sec. 

and indeed without that alteration, the words thus pointed afford, in my 
apprchcnfion, no fenfe. Malonz. 

Q~ 3 He 
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He fallen’d on my neck, and bellow’d out t 

As he’d burl! heaven ; threw me on my father * : 

Told the moll piteous rale of Lear and him. 

That ever ear receiv’d : which in recounting. 

His grief grew puiiTant, and the firings of life 
Began to crack : Twice then the trumpet founded*. 
And there I left him tranc’d. 

Alb. But who was this ? 

Edg. Kent, fir, the banifii’d Kent ; who in difguife 
Follow’d his enemy king, and did him fervice 
Improper for a Have.] 

Enter a Gentleman haflily, nvitb a bloody knife . 

Gent. Help ! htlp ! O help ! 

Edg. What kind of help ? 

Alb. Speak, man. 

Edg. What means that bloody knife ? 

Gent. ’Tis hot, it fmokes ; 

It came even from the heart of 3 — 

Alb. Who, man? fpeak *. 

Gent. Your lady, fir, your lady : and her filler 
By her is poil'on’d ; Ihe hath confefs’d it. 

Edm. I was contracted to them both; all three 
Notv marry in an inllant 5 . 


* — threw me cn try father ;] Thus both the quartos, where alone 
this fpcrch is found. Mr. Theobald, and the fubfequent editors, read— 
threw him on my father. This is a pew and diftinft idea ; but I do not 
think myfelf warranted to adopt it; the text being intelligible, and it 
being very improbable that the word me Ihould have been printed inltead 
of Aim.— Kent in his tranfport of joy, at meeting Edgar, embraced him 
with fuch violence, as to throw him on the dead body of Glofter. 

Maloni. 

2 — the trumpet funded,] The quartos, where alone this fpeech is 
found, read trumpets ; but it was certainly a mifprint, for one trumpet 

only had founded. Dr. Johnfon made tire correftion. Malone. x 

3 — from the heart of — ] Thus the quartos. The folio after thefe 
words, adds, 0 Ihe’s dead ! Malone. 

A yyho, man? fpeak.] The folio reach — Who dead t fpeak, man. 

Steevens. 

* Now marry in an infant.] In the folio, after thefe words, wo 
have — 

Edg. Here comes Kent. 

Enter Kent. 

and the words — 0, it this he, are fpoken by Albany, immediately after 
touches us tot with pity. I have followed the quartos. Malone. 

Alb. 
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Alb. Produce their bodies, be they alive or dead ! — 
This judgment * of the heavens, that makes us tremble. 
Touches us not with pity. [ Exit Gent. 


Enter Kent. 


Edg. Here comes Kent, ftr?.> u : ' 

Alb. O ! ’tis he *. 

The time will not allow the compliment. 

Which very manners urges. 

Kent. I am come 

To bid my king and mailer aye good night ; 

Is he not here ? 

Alb. Great thing of us forgot ! — 

Speak, Edmund, where’s the king ? and where’s Cor- 
delia ? — 

See’ll thou this objeft, Kent ? 

[ The bodies of Goneril and Regan are brought in. 
Kent. Alack, why thus ? 

Edm. Yet Edmund was belov’d : 

The one the other poifen'd for my faket. 

And after flew herfeif. 

Alb. Even fo. — Cover their faces. 

Edm. I pant for life : — Some good I mean to do, 
Defpight of mine own nature. Quickly fend,— 

Be brief in it, — to the caille ; for my writ 
Is on the life of Lear, and on Cordelia 
Nay, fend in time. 

Alb. Run, run, O, run — 

Edg. To who, my lord ? — Who has the office ? fend 
Thy token of reprieve. 

Edm. Well thought on ; take my fword. 

Give it the captain 8 . 


* n ‘ s judgment, &c] If Shakfpeare had ftudied Ariftotle all his life, 
he would not perhaps have been able to mark with more preciflon the 
diftindt operations of ttrroT and Tyrwhitt* 

This is the reading of the folio. The quartos have— This juftice, tec. 


•7 TT XT , WIAIUWI* 

r Here comet Kent) fir, J The manner in which Edgar here mentions 
Kent, feems to require the lines which are inferted from the firft edition 
in the foregoing feene. Johnson. 

• tis Ar.] Thus the quirtos. Folio: O, is this hef Maionz, 
Give it the captain .] The quartos read : 

— ~ Take my fword, the captain, 

Give it the captain.— Steivins. 


Q 4 Alb. 
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Alb. Hade thee for thy life- 9 . [ Exit Edgar. 

Eiim. He hath comtr.imon from thy wife and me 
To hang Cordelia in the prifon, and 
To lay the blame upon her own defpair '. 

Alb. The gods defend her ! Bear him hence awhile. 

[Edmund is borne off. 

Enter Lear, •with Cordeli.a Acad in his arms *•; Edgar, 

Officer, and Others. ■ j 

Lear. Howl, howl, howl, howl ! — O, you are men of 

flones ; 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I’d ufe them fo 
That heaven’s vault lhould crack : — O, fhe is gene for 
ever ! — 

I know when one is dead, and when one lives ; 

She’s dead as earth : — Lend me a looking-glafs j 
If that her breath will mill or ftain die llone. 

Why, dicn fhe lives. 

Kent. Js this the promifed end ? 

Lde . Or image of that horror 3 ? 

Alb. 

9 Alb. Uaflc tbet for thy life.] Tims the quarter. In the folio, this 
fpecch is improperly ai.igncd to Edgar y who had the moment before re- 
ceived the t(k.n of refrriei e, which Edmund enjoined him to. give tile 
officer, in whole cuftody Lear was. Malone. 

i — upon her on on defpair. ] Here the folio ar.d quarto B unncceflarily 
add — tTbet /he forbid berj elf, i. e. dcftVoycd herfelf. I have followed the 
quarto A. Malone.*' . , . 

a — Cordelia deed in his arms.] This princefs, according- m the old 
hiftorians,- retired with victory from the -battle >vluch Ihc conducted in her 
father’s c.uifr, and thereby replaced him. on thy throne,;, but. ill a fubfe- 
quent one fought again* her (after the death of the old king) by the fons , 
of Gsneril and Regan, fire was taken, and died’miftiabiy in pvJfon. Tlje 
poet found this in biflw-y, 'and, was -therefori- willing to precipitate her 
death, which he knew had happened but a few years after. The drama- 
tick writers of this age fufftred as fmall a number of their heroes and he- _ 
roincs to c fcape as- pcffible 3 nor could the filial piety of this lady, any „ 

more than the innocence of Ophelia, prevail on Shakfpcare to extend her 
life beyond her misfortunes. Stm)Vens. ( 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, the original re.ater of this ftory, fays, tliat 
Cordelia was thrown by her nephews into prilon. “ where, for grief at 
the lofs of her kingdom, file killed hcrftlf," M alone. 

3 Kent. Js tbit the promis'd end? 

Edg. Or image of that horror ?] It appears to me that by the pro - 
mikd end Kent does not mean that conclufiou which the ftate of their af- 
fairs feemed to promife, but the end of the world. In St. Mark’s Gofpel, 

■when Chrift foretels to his difciples the end of the world, ar.d is describing 
to them the figns that were to precede, and mark the approach of, our 
final dilution, he fays, “ For in thofe days Jhall he affiiBm fucb at 
t nvas 
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All. Fall, and ceafe 4 ! 


Lear. 


was not from the beginning of the creation which God created, unto this 
time, neither fliall be aid afterwards he fays, “ Now the brother fall 
betray the brother to death, and the father the fan ; and children fall rife 
up againfl their parents, and fall caufe them to he put to death." Kent 
in contemplating the unexampled feene of exquifite affliftion which was 
then before him, and the unnatural attempt of Goneril and Regan againft 
their father’s life, recoliefts thefc paflages, and a(ks, whether that was 
the end of the world that had been foretold to us. To which Edgar adds, 
or only a reprefentation and refemblance of that horror ? 

So Macbeth, when he tails upon Banquo, Malcolm, &c. to view . 
Duncan murdered, lays, 

up, up, and fee 

The great doom's image ! 

There is evidently an allulion to the fame paftages in feripture, in a > 
fpeech of Glofter’s, which he makes in the fecond feene of the firft aft 1 

“ Thefe late eclipfes in the fun and moon portend no good to us ; — 
love cools; fricndlhip falls off; brothers divide ; in cities, mutinies; in 
countries, difeord ; in palaces treafon ; and the band crack’d ’twixt fon 
and father. This villain of mine comes under the prediSion ; there's fon 
againfl father ; the king falls off from the bias of nature ; there's father 
againfl child : We have feen the belt of our time." 

If any criticks ffiould urge it as an objection to this explanation, that 
the perions of the drama are pagans, and of confequence unacquainted 
with the feriptures, they give Shakfpeare credit for mfire accuracy than I 
fear he poftefled. Mason. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Mafon in this happy explanation of this paf- 
fage. In a fpeech which our poet has put into the mouth of young Clif- 
ford in The Second Part of King Henry VI. a fimilar imagery is found. 
On feeing the dead body of his father, who was fiain in battle by the duke 
of York, he exclaims, 

“ — O, let the vile world end, . 

“ And the premifed flames of the laft day 
“ Knit earth and heaven together ! 

“ Now let the general trumpet blow Iris blaft, 

■ “ Particularities and petty founds 

“ To ceafe !” 

There is no trace of thefe lines in the old play on which The Second 
Part of King Henry V l. was formed. 

Image As again uiVJ for delineation or reprefentation, in K. Henry IV. 
P. I. “ No counterfeit, but the true and perfeft image of life indeed.” 

Again, in Hamlet: The play is the image of a murder done itj 

Vienna.’’ 

Mr. Mafon has not done juftiee to his ingenious explanation of thefe 
words, by not quoting the -whole of the pafl'age in Macbeth : 

“ up, qp, and fee 

“ The great doom's image ! Malcolm '• Banqqo ! 

** As from your grovds fife up, and walk like fprights, 

{*' To countenance this honour," • • . 

Here we find disjcBi membra poetet ; the fecond a’d fourth line, taken 
together, fiirnifhirg us with the very expreflipn of the text. Malone. 

4 Fall, and ceafe /] Albany is looking with attention on the pains em- 
ployed by L;ar to recover his child, and knows to what miferies he mu ft 

5 furvivc, 
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Lear. This feather ftirs 5 ; (he lives ! if it be fo. 

It is a chance that does redeem all forrows 
That ever I have felt. 

Kent. O my good m after ? \kneeling. 

Lear. Pr’ythee, away. 

Edg. ’Tis noble Kent, your friend. 

Lear. A plague upon you, murderers, traitors all 6 1 
I might have fav’d her ; now Ihe’s gone for ever ! — 
Cordelia, Cordelia, ftay a little. Ha ! 

What is’i thou fay’ft ? — Her voice was ever foft. 

Gentle, and low ; an excellent thing in woman : — 

I kill’d the Gave that was a hanging thee. 

Off ’Tis true, my lords, he did. 

Lear. Did I not, fellow ? 

I have feen the day, with my good biting faulchion 
1 would have made them fkip 7 : I am old now, 

furvive, when he finds them to be ineffectual. Having thefe images pre.- 
fent to his eyes and imagination, he cries out. Rather fall, and ceafe t » 
he, at once, than continue in exiftencc only to be •wretched. So, in All's 
Well, See. to ceafe is ufed for to die : and in Hamlet, the death of majefty 
is called 11 the ceafe of majefty.” 

Again, in Ail's Well that Ends Well; 

“ Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, ceafe ! 

“ Both fuffer under this complaint you bring, 

“ And both (hall ceafe, without your remedy.” Stiiviks, 

The word is ufed nearly in the fame fenfe in a former feene of this 
play : 

“ Bids the wind blow the earth into the fea, 

“ Or fweli the curled waters ’bove the main, 

“ That things might change or ceafe." 

1 doubt, however, whether Albany’s fpeech is add re fifed to Lear. 

Malonj. 

» This feather Jlirs ; — ] So, in Vittorio Corombona, 1611 : “ Fetch a 
looking-glafs, fee if his breath will not ftain it j or pull fome feathers 
frofn my pillow, and lay them to his lips.” Stiivins. 

There is the fame thought in King Henry IV. P. 11. A£t IV. fc. iv. 
“ — by his gates of breath 

“ There lies a downy feather, which ftirs not.” Whaei.it. 

8 — murderers, traitors oil!] Thus the folio. The quartos read— 
murderous traitors all. Maioni. 

1 I have feen the day, -with my good biting faulcbisn 

1 • would have made them Jhif It is difficult for an iuthor who ne- 
ver perufes his firft works, to avoid repeating fome of the fame thoughts 
in his later prodndlions. What Lear has juft faid, had been anticipated by 
Juftice Shallow in the Merry Wives of Windfcr ; “ I have feen the time, 
•with my long fword, I would have made you four tall fellows ikip like 
rats.” It is again repeated in Othello i 

1 have feen the day 

“ That with this little arm and this good fword 
I have made my way,” Sc e, Steevens. 

And 
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And thefe fame erodes fpoil me. — Who are you ? 

Mine eyes are none o’ the bed : — I’ll tell you ftraight. 

Kent. If fortune brag of two Ihe lov’d and hated. 

One of them we behold 8 . 

Lear. This is a dull light 9 : Are you not Kent ? ' 

, Kent. The fame ; your fervant Kent : 

Where is your fervant Caius ? 

Lear. He’s a good fellow, I can tell you that ; 

He’ll llrike, and quickly too He’s dead and rotten. 

Kent. No, my good lord ; I am the very man ; — 

Lear. I’ll fee that ftraigiit. 

Kent. That, from your hrft of difference and decay 
Have follow’d y.our fad lteps. 

Lear. You are welcome hither. 

Kent. Nor no man elfe 1 ; all’s cheerlefs, dark, and 
deadly. — 

Your eldell daughters have fore-doom’d themfelves*. 

And defperately are dead. 

Lear. Ay, fo I think. 

Alb. He knows not what he fays * ; and vain it is 
That we prefent us to him. 

Edg. Very bootlefs. 

Enter an Officer. * 

Off. Edmund is dead, my lord. 

* If fortune brag of two fhc lov'd and bated. 

One of them we behold. ] I fuppofe by the two whom fortune ortee'' 
loved, and then hated, Kent means, Lear and himfelf ; and that each of 
them, looking on the other, faw a rare inftance of her caprice. He may, 
however, be only thinking of Lear, the object of her hate. 

This is the reading of the folio. The quartos read— lov’d or hated ; 
and they might be right, if the interpretation laft given be the true one. 

. Macon*.- 

9 This is a dull fight ;] This paflage is wanting in the quartos. 

Siiiteni.. 

1 — of difference and decay,] Decay for misfortunes. War burton.' - 
The quartos read : 

That from your life of difference and decay. Stekveks. 

1 Nor no man elfe ;] Kent means, l welcome ! No, nor no man elfe. 

Malone.- 

. — fore-d nom’d themfelvcs.] Thus the quartos. The folio reads—' 
ftrdone. 

Have fore-doom' d themfelvcs is — have anticipated their own doom. To * 
fir do is to deltroy. Stiiviks. 

t — bt fry* >J The quartos read— he fees, which jnay be right. 

§r**v*Ns. ■ 

* Alb.- 
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Alb. That’s but a trifle here.— 

You lords, and noble friends, know our intent. 

What comfort to this great decay may come 5 . 

Shall be apply’J : For us, we will refign. 

During the life of this old majefty. 

To him our abfolute power : — You, to your rights ; 

[/o Edgar and Kent. 

With boot®, and fuch addition as your honours 
Have more than merited. — All friends (ball tafte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their defervings. — O, fee, fee ! 

Lear. And my poor fool is hang’d 7 ! No, no, no life : 
Why Ihould a dog, a horfe, a rat, have life. 

And 

5 What comfort to this great decay may come,] This great decay is 
Lear, whom Shakfpeare poetically calls <o, ard means the fame as if 
he had faid, this piece of decay'd royalty , this ruin'd majefy. 

Steevens. 

A preceding paflage in which Glofter laments Lear’s frenzy, fully fup- 
ports Mr. Steevrns’s interpretation : 

“ O ruin'd piece of nature ! This great world 
** Shall fo wear out to nought.” 

Again, in Julius Ceefar : 

1 1 Thou art the ruins of the nobleft man,” See. Malone. 

’ * IVithhoot,—] With advantage, with increafe. Johnson. 

7 And my poor fool is bang'd /] This is an exprefiion of tendernefs 
for his dead Cordelia, (not his fool, as fome have drought,) on whofe 
lips he is ftill intent, and dies away while he is fearching for life 
there. 

Poor fool, In the age of Shakfpeare, was an exprefiion of endearment. 
So, in his Antony and Cleopatra : 

“ poor venomous foci, 

** Be angry and difpatch. — ” 

Again, in King Henry VI. P. Ill : 

“ So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean.” 

Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 

« And, pretty fool, it ftinted and faid — ay.” 

I may add, that the Fool of Lear was long ago forgotten. Having filled 
the fpace allotted him in the arrangement of the play, he appears to have 
been filently withdrawn in the ftxth feene of the third ad. — That the 
thoughts of a father, in the bittereft of all moments, while his favourite 
child lay dead in his arms, Ihould recur to the antick who had formerly 
diverted him, has fomewhat in it that I cannot reconcile to the idea of ge- 
nuine forrow and defpair. 

Befides this, Cordelia was recently hanged ; but we know not that the 
Fsol had fuffered in the fame manner, nor can imagine why he Ihould. 
The party adverfe to Lear was little inlerefted in the fate of his jefter. 
The only ufe of him was to contrail: and alleviate the forrows of his maf. 
ter and, that purpofe being fully anfwcred, the poet s folicitude about 
him was at an end. 
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And thou no breath at all ? O, thou wilt come no more, 

‘ Never, 


The term — poor fool might indeed have milbecome tile mouth of a 
valid commiferating the untimely end of a princcfs, but has no impro- 
priety when ufed by a weak, old, di drafted king ; in whofe mind the dif- 
tir.ftions of nattsre only furvive, while he is uttering his lad frantick ex- 
clamations over a murdered daughter. 

Should the fart-going remark, however, be thought erroneous, the 
reader will forgive It, as it ferves to introduce fame contradiftory obfer- 
vatlons from a critick, in whofe taftc and judgment too much confidence 
cannot eafily be placed. Steevens. 

I confcfs, I ani one of thofe who have thought that Lear means his 
Fool, and not Cordelia. If he means Cordelia, then what I have always 
coufidercd as a beauty, is of the fame kind as the accidental (broke of 
the pencil that produced the foam.— Lear's affeftionate remembrance 
of the Fool in this place, I ufed to think, was one of thofe ftrokes of 
genius, or of nature, which are fo often found in Sh.kfpeare, and in 
him only. 

Lear appears to have a particular affeftion for this Fool, whofe fidelity in 
attending him, and endeavouring to divert him in his diitrefs, feems to 
deferve all his kiudntfs. 

Poor fool and knave, fays he, in the midft of the thunder-ftorm, I 
have one part in my heart that's forry yet for thee. 

It does not therefore appear to me, to be allowing too much confequcnce 
to the Fool, in making Lear bellow a thought on him, even when in Hill 
greater diftrefs. Lear is reprefented as a good-natured, paflionate, and 
rather weak old man ; it is the old age of a cocker’d fpoilt boy. There is 
no impropriety in giving to fuch a charafter thofe tender domellick affec- 
tions, which would ill become a more heroick charafter, fuch as Othello, 
Macbeth, or Richard III. 

The words — No, no, no life ; I fuppofe to be fpoken, not tenderly, 
but with pafiion : Let nothing now live j — let there be univerfal deltruc- 
tion ; — Why fhould a dog, a horfe, a rat, have life, and thou no breath 
at all? 

It may be obferved, that as there was a neceflity, the necefiity of pro- 
priety at lead, that this Fool, the favourite of the author, of Lear, and 
cor.frquently of the audience, Ihould not be loll or forgot, it ought to be 
known what became of him. — However, it mull be acknowledged, that 
we cannot infer much from thence ; Shakfpeare is not always attentive to 
finiih the figures of his groups. 

I have only to add, that if an aftor, by adopting the interpretation men- 
tioned above, Ihould apply the words poor fool to Cordelia, the audience 
would, I Ihould imagine, think it a llrange mode of exprefiing the grief 
and affeftion of a father for his dead daughter, and that daughter a queen. 
—The words, poor foot, are undoubtedly exprefiive of endearment ; and 
Shakfpeare himfelf, in another place, fpeaking of a dying animal, calls it 
poor dappled fool : but it never is, nor never can be, ufed with any de- 
gree of propriety, but to commiferate fome very inferior object, which 
may be loved, without much elleem or refpeft. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

It is not without fome reluftance that I exprefs my difient from the 
friend whofe name is fubferibed to the preceding note ; whofe obfervations 

on 
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Never, never, never, never, never ! — 

Pray' 

- a 

on all fubjefts of critic! fm and tafte are fo Ingenious and juft, that pefte- 
rity may be at a lofs to determine, whether his confummate ikill and exe- 
cution in his own art, or his juJgment on that and other kindred arts, 
were fupeiior. But magi s arnica veritas ftiould be the motto of every 
editor of Shakfpeare; in conformity to which I muft add, that I have not 
the fmalleft doubt that Mr. Steevt ns’s interpretation of thefe words is the 
true one. The paftage indeed before us appears to me fo clear, and fo iiv- 
applicable to any perfon but Cordelia, that I fear the reader may think any 
further comment on it alcog-ther fuperfluous. 

It is obfervable that Lear from the time of his entrance in this feene to 
his uttering thefe words, and from thence to his death, is wholly occupied 
by the lots of his daughter. He is diverted indeed from it for a moment 
by the intrufion 01 Kent, who forces himfclf on his notice ; but he in- 
ftantly returns to his beloved Cordelia, over whofe dead body he continues 
to hang. He is now himftlf in the agony of death ; and furely at fuch a 
time, when his heart is juft breaking, it would be highly unnatural that 
he ftiould think of his fool. But the great and decifve objeftion to fuch a 
fuppofition is that which Mr. Steevens has mentioned ; that Lear has juft 
feen his daughtt r barged, having unfortunately been admitted too late to 
preferve her life, though time enough to punifh the perpetrator of the 
aft : but we have no authority whatfoever for fuppofing his Fool hanged 
alfo. 

Whether the expreflion — poor feci — can be applied with propriety only 
to inferior objiBs, for nub cm we have not much rcfpclt or efeem, is not, I 
conceive, the queftion. Shakfpeare does not always ufe his terms with 
ftrift propriety, but he is always the beft commentator on himfelf, and he 
certainly has applied this term in another place to the young , the beautiful, . 
and innocent, Adonis, the objeft of fomewhat more than the efteem of .a v 
goddefs : 

“ For pity r.sw (he can no more detain him ; 

“ The poor fool prays her that he may depart." 

Again, though lefs appofitely, in Twelfth Night : 

“ Alas, poor fool, how have they baffled thee !” 

Again, in Much Ado About Nothing : 

“ Lady, you have a merry heart. 

“ Beat. Yes, my lord, I thank it, poor fod, it keeps on tha 
windy fide of care.” 

Again, in The Winter' s Tale : \ 

“ — Do not weep, good fools , 

“ There is no caufc.” 

In Romeo and Juliet a fimilar term of endearment is employed. Mer- 
cutio, fpeaking of Romeo, whom. certainly he both eftcemed and loved, 
fays 

« The ape is dead, and I muft conjure him.” 

Nor was the phrafeology which has occafioncd this long note, peculiar 
to Shakfpeare. It was long before his time incorporated in our language ; 
as appears from the following paftage in the old poem entitled 7 he Uifiory 
of Ramus and Juliet , l j6z ; 


U 
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Pray you, undo this button 8 : Thank you, fir. — 

Do you fee this ? Look on her, — look, — her lips 9 , — 

Look there, look there ! — [He dies. 

Edg. He faints ! — My lord, my lord, — 

Kent. Break, heart 1 ; I pr’ythce, break 1 
Edg. Look up, my lord. 

Kent. Vex not his gholt : O, let him pafs 1 ! he hates 
him. 

That would upon the rack of this tough world 3 
Stretch him out longer. 

Edg. O, he is gone, indeed. 

Kent. The wonder is, he hath endur’d fo long : 

He but ufurp’d his life. 

v 

“ Yea, he forgets himfelfe, ne is the wretch fo bolde 
“ To afk her name that without force doth him in bondage 
hold ; 

“ Ne how to unloofe his bondes doth the px re fxle dcvife, 

“ But only fecketh by her fight to feed his houngry eyes.” 

In old Englilh a fool and an innocent were fynonymous terms. Hence 
probably the peculiar ufe of the expreflion — poor fool. In the paflage be- 
fore us, Lear, I conceive, means by it, dear, tender, belplefs innocence! 

Malone. 

8 Pray yon, undo tbit button ••] The Rev. Dr. J. Warton judicioufly 
obferves, that the fwelling and heaving of the heart is deferibed by tbit 
moft expreflive circumftance. So, in the Iloneji Lawyer, 1616 ; 

“ oh my heart ! — 

“ It beats fs it has broke my button." 

Again, in King Richard III : , 

11 Ah, cut my lace afunder, 

“ That my pent heart may have fome fcope to beat, 

“ Or elfe I fwoon with this dead-killing news 1” 

Again, in ‘the IVir.tcr'i tale : 

“ O, cut my lace ; left ray heart, cracking it, 

“ Break too !”— 

and, as Mr. Malone adds, from N. Field’s A Woman's a Weathercock, 

1612: 

“ — fwell heart ! buttons fly open ! 

“ Thanks gentle doublet,— ell'e my heart had broken.” 

Steevens. 

9 Do you fee this f &c.] This line, and the following hemiftich, are 
not in the quartos. After thank you, fir, they have only the interje&ion 
O, five times repeated. Malone. 

1 Break, heart ; &c.] This line is in the quartos given to the dying 
Lear. Malone. 

2 0, let him pafs!] See p. 306, n. 5. Malone. 

3 — this tough world — ] Thus all the old copies. Mr. Pope changed 
it to rough, but, perhaps, without necgflity. This tough world is this 
•obdurate rigid world. Steeyin's, 


Alb. 
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Alb. Bear them from hence. — Our prefent bufinefs 
Is general woe. Friends of my foul, you twain 

[ to Kent, and Edgar.- •> 

Rule in this realm, and the gorg’d ftate fuftain. 

Kent. I have a journey, fir, (liortly to go ; 

My mailer calls, and [ mull not fay, no*. 

Alb. The weight of this fad time w.e mud obey 5 ; 

Speak what we feel, not what we ought to fay. 

The oldeil hath borne moil : we, that are young. 

Shall never lee fo much, nor live fo long 6 . 

. [ Exeunt , with a dead march. 


* — I rr.uji not fay , no.] The modern editors have fuppofed that 
Kent expires after he has repeated thefe two laft lines ; but the fpecch 
rather appears to be meant for a dcfpaiiir.g than a dying man ; and as the 
old editions give no marginal direftion for his death, I have forborn to in- 
fert any. 

I take this opportunity of retracing a declaration which I had formerly - 
made on the faith of another perfon, viz. that the quartos, 1608, were 
cxaftly alike. X have lince difcovercd that tiiey vary one from another in 
many inllances. Steevens. 

Kent on his entrance in this fcenc fays, 

I am come 

To bid my king and mafter aye good night 
but this, like the fpeech before us, only marks the defpondency of the 
fpeaker. The word partly [i. e. fome time hence, at no very diftant 
period,] dccifively proves, that the poet did not mean to make him die on 
the feene. He merely fays, that he (hail not live long, and therefore 
cannot undertake the office ailigned to him. 

The marginal direction, be dies, was firft introduced by the ignorant 
editor of the fccond folio. Malone. 

5 The weight ef this fad time, &c.] This fpeech from the authority 
of the old quarto is rightly placed to Albany : in the edition by the 
players, it is given to Edgar, by whom, I doubt not, it was of cuftom 
1‘poken. And the cafe was this : he who played Edgar, being a more fa- 
vourite after than he who performed Albany, in fpite of decorum it was 
thought proper he flrould have the la ft word. Theobald. 

6 The tragedy of Lear is defervediy celebrated among the dramas of 
Shakfpeare. There is perhaps no piay which keeps the attention fo 
ftrongly fixed ; which fo much agitates bur paflions, and interefts our 
curiofity. The artful involutions of diftir.ft interelh, the ftriking op- 
poiition of contrary characters, the fudden changes of fortune, and the 
quick fucceflion of events, fill the miud with a perpetual tumult of in- 
dignation, pity, and hope. There is no feene which does rot. contribute 
to the aggravation of the diftrefs or conduft of the aftion, and fcarce a 
line which does not conduce to the progrt fs cf the icene. So powerful 
is the current of the poet’s imagination, that the mind, which once ven- 
tures within it, is hurried irrefiftibly along. 

On the feeming improbability of Lear’s conduft, it may be obfervrd, 
that he is represented according to hillorics at that time vulgarly received 
as truq. And, perhaps, if we turn our thoughts upon the barbarity and 

ignorance 
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igp.ora-.ee of the age to which this ftpry is referred, if will appear not fo, 
unlikely as while we ellimate Lear’s manners by our own. Such prefe- 
rence of one daughter to another, or rcfigr.afun of dominion on fuch con-, 
d.li ins, would be yet credible, if told of a petty prince of Guinea or 
MaJagafcar. Shakfpeare, indeed, by the mention of his earls and dukes, 
has given us the idea of times more civilized, and of life regulated by 
fofter manners; and the truth is, that though he fo nicely diferiminates, 
and la minut ly deferibes the charadlers of men, he commonly negledts 
and confounds the charadlers of ages, by mingling ouftoms andent and 
modern, Engiiih and foreign. - • 

My learned friend Mr. V/arton, who has in the- Mfenturcr very mi- 
nutely criticilcd this play, remarks, that the instances of cruelty are too 
favage and Ihocking, and that the intervention of Edmund' deftroys tits 
Jimplicity of the ftory. Thefe objedtions may, I think, be an five red, 
by repeating, that tlie cruelty of the daughters is an hiftorical fuel, to 
which the poet has added little, having only drawn it into a f-ries by dia- 
logue and adlioa. But I am not able to apologize with equal plaufibilicy 
for the extrufion of Glofter’s eyes, which feems an adt too horrid to 
be endured in dramatick exhibition, and fuch as mull always compel the 
mind to relieve its dillrefs by incredulity. Yet let it be remembered that 
our authour well knew what would pleale the audience for which he 
wrote. 

The injury done by Edmund to die fimplicity of the addon is abun- 
dantly recompenfod by the addition of variety, by the art with which he 
is made to co-operate with the chief defign, and the opportunity which 
he gives the poet of combining perfidy with perfidy, and counedlrng 
the wicked fon with the wicked daughters, to improfs this important 
moral, that villainy is never at a flop, that Crimes lead. So crimes, and at 
lad terminate in ruin. 

But though this moral ba incidentally enforced, Shakfpeare has dif- 
fered the virtue of Cordelia to peri lb in a juft catlfc, contrary to the na- 
tural ideas of juftice, to the hope of the reader, and, what ie yet more- 
ftiangc, to the faith of chronicles. Yet this cdndudt is jufti fieri by The 
Spectator, who blames Tate for giving Cordelia fuccefo and happinefs in 
his alteration, and declares, that, in his opinion, tbe tragedy bat loft half 
its beauty. Dennis has remarked, whether juftly or mot, that, to fccure . 
the • favourable reception of Cato, the town was poifoncel with much falfe 
and abominable critic if m, and that endeavours had been ufed to diferedit 
and -decry poetical juftice. A play in which the wicked profper, and the 
virtuous mifearry, may doubtlcfs be good, becaufe it is a juft reprefenta- 
tion of the common event? of human life r but fmcc all reafonablc beings 
naturally iove juftice, I cannot eafily be perfuaded, that the obforvation 
of juftice makes a play worfe ; or, that if other excellencies arc equal, 
the audience will not always rife better pleafed from the final triumph of 
perfecutcd virtue. 

In the prefont cafe the publick has decided*. Cordelia, from the time 
of Tate, has always retired with vidliry and felicity. And, if my fon- 
fotions could add any thing to the general fuftrage, I might relate, I was 

* Dr. Johnfan ftiould rather have foid that the managers of the theatres- 
royal have decided, and the publick has been obliged to acquiefoe in their 
decifion. The altered play has the upper gallery on its fide ; the original 
drama was patronized by Addifon : 

Viilrix caufa Di'u placuit, fed vifta Catoni. Stiivens. 

, ' many 
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many years ago fo fhoeked by Cordelia’s death, that I know not whether 
I ever endured to read again the laft feenes of the play till I undertook to 
revife them as an editor. 

There is another controverfy among the criticks concerning this play. 
It is dilputed whether the predominant image in Lear’s diferdervd mind be 
the lots of his kingdom or the cruelty of his daughters. Mr. Murphy, a 
very judicious critick, has evinced by induction of particular pafiages, 
that the cruelty of his daughters is the primary fotirce of his diftrefs, 
and that the lots of royalty afteCts him only as a fecondarv and fubordinate 
evil. He ohferves with great juftnefs, that Lear would move our com- 
panion but little, did we not rather confider the injured father than the 
degraded king. ' 

The ‘dory of this play, except the epifode of Edmund, which is de- 
rived, I think, from Sidney, is taken originally from Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth, whom Holinfhed generally copied; but perhaps immediately from 
an old hiftorical ballad. My reafon for believing that the play was pof- 
■terior to the ballad, rather than the ballad to the play, is, that the ballad 
has nothing of Shaklpeare’s noCturnal temped, which is too ftriking to 
have been omitted, and that it follows the chronicle ; it has the rudiments 
of the play, but none of its amplifications : it firft hinted Lear’s madnefs, 
hut did not array it in circumftanccs. The writer of the ballad added 
fomething to the hiftory, which is a proof that he would hive added more, 
if more had occurred to his mind and more mull have occurred if he had 
feen Shakfpearc. Johnson. ■. 

The epifode of Glofter and his fons is borrowed from Sidney’s Arcadia, 
in which we find the following chapter, which is faid to be entitled, in 
the firft edition of 1590, “ The pitiful ftate and ftorie of the Paphia- 
gonlan unlcinde king, and his kind fonrre ; firft related by the fonne, 
then by the blind father. 

In the fecond edition printed in folio in 1 593, there is no divifion of 
chapters. There the ftory of the king of Paphlagonia commences in 
p. 69, b. and is related in the following words : 

“ It was in the kingdome 6f Galatia, the feafon being (as in the 
depth of winter) very cold, and as then fodainely grewnc to fo extreame 
and foule a ftorme, that ncucr any winter (I thinke) brought foorth a 
fowler child ; fo that the princes were cuen compelled by the haile, that 
the pride of the winde blew into their faces, to feeke fome-fhrowding 
place, which a ccrtaine hollow rocke offering vnto them, they made it 
their fhieid againft the tempefts fuvie. And fo flaying there, till the 
violence thereof was pafled, they heard the fpeach of a couple, who, not 
perceiuing them, (being hidde within that rude canary) helde a ftraung* 
and pitifull deputation, which made them fteppe out ; yet in fuch fort, 
as they might fee vnfeene. There they perceaued an aged man, and a 
your.g, fcarcely come to the age of a man, both pooreiy arayed, ex- 
treamely weather-beaten ; the olde man blinde, the young man leading 
him : and yet through all thofe miferies, in both there feemed to appeare 
a kindc of nobleneffe, not futable to that affliction. But the firft words 
they heard, were thefe of the old man. Well, Leonatvs, (faid he) fineg 
I cannot perfwade thee to leade mee to that which (bould end my griefe', 
and thy trouble, let me now entreat thee to leaue me : feare not, my 
miferie cannot be greater than it is, and nothing doth become me but mi- 
ferie ; feare not the danger of my blind fteps ; 1 cannot fall worfe than I 
am. And doo not, I pray thee, doo not obftinately continue to infefit 
thee with my wretchcdnes. But flic, flie from this region, onely worthy 
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ef' me. Deare father, (anfwered he,) doo not take away from me the 
onely remnant of my happinelfe : while I haue power to doo you feruice, 

I am not wholly mil'erable. Ah, my fonnc, (laid he, and with that he 
groned, as if forrow lfraue to breake his hearte,) how euill fits it in me to 
haue fuch a fonne, and how much doth thy kindnefte vpbraide my wick- 
ednefle 1 Tbefe dolefull fpeeches, and fome others to like purpofe, (well 
ihewing they had not bene borne to the fortune they were in,) moued the 
princes to goe out vnto them, and alke the younger, what they were. 
Sirs, (anfwfered he, with a good grace, and made the more agreeable by a 
certain noble kinde of pitioufnes) 1 fee well you are ftraungersy that 
know not our miferie, fo well here knowne, that no man dare know, but 
that we mult be miferable. In deede our ftate is fuch, as though nothing 
is fo necdfull vnto vs as pittie, yet nothing is more daungerous vnto vs, 
than to make our felues fo knowne as may ftirre pittie. But your pre- 
fence promifeth, that cruelty fliall not ouer-runne hate. And if it did, 
in truth our ftate is foncke below the degree of feare. 

“ This old man whom I leade, was lately rightfull prince of this ' 
countrie of Paphlagoma, by the hard-harted vngratefulnes of a fonne of 
his, depriued, not onely of his kingdome (whereof no forriine forces 
were euer able to fpoyle him) but of his fight ; the riches which nature 
graunts to the pooreft creatures. Whereby, and by other his vnnaturall 
dealings, he hath bin driuen to fuch griefe, as euen now he would haue 
had me to have led him to the toppe of this rocke, thence to calt himfelfe 
headlong to death : and fo would haue made me, who refieiued my life of 
him, to be the worker of his deftruflion. But noble gentlemen, (faid 
he) if either of you haue a father, and feele what duetifull affettion is 
engrafted in a fonnes hart, let me entreate you to conuay this afflifted 
prince to fome place of reft and fecuritie. Amongft your worthic a dies it 
fh all be none of the leaft, that a king, of fuch might and fame, and fo 
vniuftlie oppreffed, is in any fort by you relieued. 

“ But before they coulde make him aunfwere, his father began to 
fpeake. Ah, my fonne, (faid he) how euill an hiftorian are you, that 1 
leaue out the chief knot of all the difeourfe ? my wickednes, my wick- ' 
ednes. And if thou doeft it to fpare my ears, (the onely fenfe now left: 1 
mee proper for knowledge,) allure thy felfe thou doeft miftake mee. And 
I take witnelfe of that funne which you fee, (with that he call vp his 
blinde eies, as if he would’ hunt for light,) and wilh my felfe in worfe 
cafe than I doe wilh my felfe, which is as euill a3 may bee, if I fpeake 
vntruely, that nothing is fo welcome to my thoughts, as the publilhing 
of my lliame. Therefore know you, gentlemen, (to whome from my 
heart I wilh that it may not proue fome ominous foretoken of misfortune 
to haue met with fuch a mifer as I am,) that whatfocuer my fonne 
(6 God, that truth bindrs me to reproch him with the name of my fonne !) 
hath faide, is true. But befides thofe truth's, this alfo is true ; that 
hauing had in lawfull mariage, of a mother fitte to beare roiall children, 
this fonne, (fuch a one as partly you fee, and better lhall knowe by my 
Ihort declaration,) and fo enjoyed the expectations in the world of him, 
till he was growen to iuftifie their expeditions, (fo as I needed enuie no 
father for the chiefe comfort of mortalitie, to leaue an other ones felfe 
after me,) I was carried by a baftard fonne of mine (if at leaft I bee 
bounde to beleeue the words of that bafe woman my concubine, his mo- 
ther,) firft to millike, then to hate, laftly to deftroy, or to doo my beft to 
deftroy, this fonne (I thinke you thinke) vndeferuing deftrudtion. What 
wajes he vfed to bring me to it, if I Ihoulde tell you, I Ihouldc tedioufiie 
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trouble you with as much poifonOus hypocrifie, defprrate fraude, fmooth 
malice, hidden ambition, and ferdiing emiie, as any lining perfon could be 
harbored. But I lift it not j .no raniembrnucce o f narightinetfe delightes 
me, but mine ownc ; and me thiokes, the accufing his trappes might in 
fame manner excufo my fault, which certainelie 1 loth to doo. But the 
conclusion is, that I gaue order to fome feruauntes of mine, whome I 
thought as apte fra fuoh charities as my lclfc, to lead him out into a forreft 
a id there to kill biro. ' , 

“ But thole theeues (better nabu red to my fnnne than my felfe) fpared 
his life, letting him goe, to learne ta liiie poodle: which he did, giuing 
him/tife to-be a piiuate fouldier, in a countrey here by. But as hce was 
ready to be gteatlic auurrtnced for fume noble peaces of feruice which he 
* did, 1*8 heard newes of me : who, dronke in my afteftion to that vnlaw- 
fujl and viiraturill fonfie of mine, fuftered my felfo fo to be gouerned by 
him, that all fauqurs and punirhments paflbd by him; all offices, and 
places of importance, diftributed to his fauourites ; fo that ere Ji was aware, 

I had left my feifa nothing but the name of a king : which he foortly 
wearie of too, with manie indignities, if any thing may be called an in- > 
dignitie, which was lpide vpon one, threw me out of my f ate , and put 
out my eica; and then, proud in his ti tannic, let me goe, neither impri- 
foning nor killing me : but rather delighting to make me ftele my mifcrie; 
miferie in deede, if euer there were any; full of wretchednefiTe , fuller 
of difgrace, and fulled of guiltines. And as he came to the crowns by 
fo vriuft meanes, as vniudlie he kept it, by force of ftrnunger fiutdiers 
in cittadels, lire neftes of tiramue, and murderers of libertie ; diforming 
all his ow.n countrimqn, that no man durft drew himfetfe a weH-willer of 
mine ; to fay the truth, (L thinke) few of them -being fo, confidering my • 
cruel! foily to my good fonnr, and foolifle kiudneffe. to my vnkind baftaid : 
but if there were any who felt a pitqy of fo great m Stall, and had yet any 
fparkes of vnflaine duety lefts in them towards me, yet durft they not ' 

Ihtwe it, Icarcely with gaing mee .alines at their doom ; which yet wai 
th« OfieJ-y fuftenaunce of my diftroffbd: life, no body daring to foewe fo 
much chorine, as to ler.de mce a landeto guide my daske fteppes: tiU 
thiafonne of mine, (Godknowea, woorihy of a more virtuous, and more 
fortunate, father,) forgetting: my abhominable wrouges, not recking daun- 
ger, and neglecting the prefent good way hee was in of doing hinifelfe 
good, came bother to doo tins kind office you fee him performe town riles 
me, to my vnfpeuktable griefe ; not only bccaufe his kindnes is a glalfe 
cuen to my blind eies». of my naughtiner, but that, abeue all griufes, it 
greeues me he fiiould defperatiie aduenture the lofle of his well dcferujng 
life for mine, that yet owe more to fortune for my deferts ; as if hee 
would cary mudde in a ebeft of chriftall. For well I know, he that now 
raigneth, howe much fo cucr (and with good rcafon) he defpifeth me, of 
-all men defpifed, yet hee will not let fl ppe any aduantage to make away 
him, whofe iuft title, cnobled by courage and goodr.es, may one day (hake 
the feate of a neucr-fecure tyrannic. And for this caufe 1 craued of him 
to leade mee to the toppe of this rockc, indeede I muft conic Be, with 
meaning to free him from fo ferpentine a companion as I am. But he 
finding what I purpofed, oneiy therein (ince hee was borne, fhewed him- 
fclfe difobedient vnto m"r. And now, gentlemen, you haue die true 
ftorie, which I pray you publifii to the world, that my mifehieuous pro- 
ceqdinges may bee the glorie of his filiall pietie, the oncly reward now left < 

for fo greate a mcrite. And if it may be, let me obtaine that of you, 
which my forme denies me : for nener was there more pity in fouing any, 

than 
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than in fending me 5 both bee* life therein my agonies /half tend**, and fi> 
fhall you preferue this excellent young man, who els wilfully foibwes his 
owne riiine. 

“ The matter in- it feltb lamentable, lamentably exprefled by the old 
prince, which needled not to take to himfeife th .- gefturcs of p'rtiej fince 
•hrs face coulde not put of the mat thereof,' greatly tndu* d ’the ‘two 
princes to companion, which -coulde not in fuch hafts as. theirs with- 
out feeking- re medic. But -by* and by the occafion was preferited : for 
J*lexirtus (fo was the badard called) -came whether with fbrtie horfe, onely 
of purpofe to murder this brother ; of whofe comming he, h£cl foonfe 
aduertifement, and thought no eyes of ibfficient creditc in fu.ch a matter, 
but his owneyaud therefore came- hfimfelfe to be adtorj and IpedVator. 
And as fooae as hoe came, hot regarding the weak" fds iyic thought) garde 
at but Women, cotrimaurided fdtnebf his followers to f?t tK'cir handcs to 
"his, fn the killing tf'lJiennius* ^ But the y^urrg 1 prince, thiAigh not o^er- 
Iwife armed but 'WiiJh Tworde, ftoWe faifely focuer he wAs dealt with by 
•others, would ftoe bt- tray 'him filfe-; but brauely drawing itrouj;, made the 
•death of kh« firft that afTkyled him warm* his FelloWes to come more warily 
‘after him- But then Pft -tf/cs add Mu/ldct t:s were qaick I y become parties, 
«(li>juhia defence Ocferving ns niuCh as oldfriend'fiiip,) -and lb did behave 
t-hem arrtohg that cotripanie, more injurious than valiant, that many of 
2tiv*m loft their lirfes fdr their wicked maifter. 

Vetipefl>aps*had-the -number of thetn J dt ‘hft p'reiiailed^ if the k’mg 
of Pontus (lately by them made fo][ had not come vnlodiqicj for to tpeir 
ffuccOtir. Wh?>, hauing had a dreame which had frxfhlA imagination ye.- 
homsntly vpon fomfe great daunger prefently J to follow thofc t\vo ppineds 
r whom hee moft dears ly loued, was come in al haft, following as wU as 
he could their track With a hundreth horfesj in that countiip Whfcli \iq 
^thought, comideriiig wlwi tlkm raigned, a ficte place inOngh' tb make the 
-ftage of any -OugeliW r ' 

<# But then chc match had been To ill mode for : p/extrtu's ' y that lii$. ilf- 
jldd ’life, and *worfe -gutterr honour, Ihould Hatte tumbled together to dr- 
ftrucVian, had there not come In Tydvus and 7 V#»/c/*, with forty or fifty in 
thoir fuito, to the defence of Plexirtus . Thcfe two were brothers, of 
•th", robhift houfe of that country, brought vppe from their Infancy With 
• PUxirtu s : fnen of fuch prdweife, a«> not to knowc feare In tbemfelues, 
<and yet to teaohtit others that lhoulde deale with them 5 for they had often 
'made • their Tines triumph ouer m -oft terrible dnuujjers ; fieuer difmaled, 
<aiid euer fortunate $ and tniely no more ft; tried in vaiure, than difpofed to 
goodnes'and iufVicc, if either they bad lighted on 2 better friend, or Could 
•haue learned to make friendlhip a childe, ana not the father of vertue, 
Tint bringing vp, rather than choife, hauing firft knit tlieir mifides vnto 
diim, (mdoedc Crafty inough, either to hide his faultcs, or neuer to fhewe 
them, but when they might pay home,) they willingly heldc cut the 
-courfe, rather to faiisfic him than ail the worlds ; and rather, to be go d 
'frii thengoed men : fo as though they did not like the euill lue diJ, 

yet they liked him that dkP the euill ; and though not councillors of the 
•oifence, yet prdteciors of the offender. • Now they hauing heard of tiii’s 
fodaine going <;ut, with fo fmail a company, in a countrey full of cuilK 
wiftiag mindis towa^lcs' hl»> • though they kn;w not the 'caule, followed 
him $ till they foo ode him in l’uch cafe as they were to venture tlieir liuesj 
•dr elle he to loofe his: which they did with fuch force of minde and 
•bodie, fh« truely-I inay 'nvftiy fay, PyretUi-iaA' Mtjtdtrut -had neuer t?fy 
tlicn found any, that could make them fo well repeats their haideft leflon 
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in the feates of armes. And briefly fo they did, that if they ouercame 
not, yet were they not ouercome, hut carted away that vngratefull maifter 
of theirs to a place of fecurity ; howfocuer the princes laboured to the 
contrary. But tills matter being thus farre begun, it became not the 
conftancy of the princes fo to leauc it j but in all hail making forces both 
in Pontui and Pbrlgia, they had in fewe dajcS lefte him butonely that one 
ft rong place where he was. For fcare hauing beene the onelv knot that 
hadfaftneft his people vnto him, that once vntied by a greater forte, they 
all fcattcred from him ; like fo many birdes, whole cage had beetle 
broken. 

“ In which fcafon the blinde king, hauing in the. chiefe cittie of his 
realme fet the crowne vppnn his fon Ltonatui head, with many teares (both 
of joy and forrow) letting forth to the whole people his owne fault and bis 
founts venue, after he had kill him, and forft his fonne ro accept honour 
of him, as of his ncw.becpipy fubjcCl, euen in.i.a ^moment died : as it 
Ihoulde fee me, his heart , hi oken with vr.kindenes and affliction, ftretched 
fo farre beyond his limits with this excefle of comforte, as it was able no 
longer to keepe fafe.liis vitall fpiiitqs. But the new king, hauing no 
lefl’e louingly performed all duties to him dead, then ailue, purfued on the 
fiege of his vnnaturall brother, afmuch for the reuenge of his father, as 
for the eftablilhing of his owne quiet. In which liege truely I cannot but 
acknowledge the prowefl'e of thole two brothers, then whome the princes 
neuer founde in all their trauaiic two of greater liability to performe, nor 
of habler fkil for conduit, , , i ' ■ ■ t.,_, A , it . ■> 

“ But Plcxirtus findiug, that if nothing elf?, famine would at laft 
bring him to deftruition, thought better by humblenes to crcepe, where 
by pride he coulde not marchc. For ccitainely fp had nature formed him, 
and the otercife of craft conformed him, to all tumingnes of Heights, 
tliat though no man had lefte gqodnes in his fouie than he, no. man could 
better find the places whence arguments might grow of gopdnefle to ano- 
ther : though no man felclcfTc pitie, no man could, tel better how to ftir 
pitie i no man more Impudent to deny, where proofes were not manifeftl; 
no man more ready to confefl'e with a repenting manner of aggrauating 
his owne euill, where denial would but make the fault fowler. Now he 
tooke this way, that hauing gotten a pafport for one (that pretended he 
woplde put PUx'vtus aiiue into his hands) to fpeake with the king his bro- 
ther, he liini/elfe .(though much agaipft the minds of the valiant brothers, 
who rather wiffled to die in brauc defence,) with a rope about his necks, 
barefooted, came to elder lpmfilfc to the diferetion of Lcor.atus . Where, 
what fubmifflon hee vied, how cunningly In, making greater the faulte he 
made the faultines the iefle, how artificially he could fet out the torments 
of his owne confidence, , with thy burdenfome comber he had found of his 
rmbitious defires, how finely fi-cming to defire nothing but death, as 
rlhamed to liue, be begd life in the refuting it, I am, not cunning inough 
to be able to exprefte : but fo fill out of it, that though at firft fight Lto- 
natus faw him with no other eie .than a3 the murderer, of his father, and 
'anger already began to pal.it reuenge in many, colours, ere long he had not 
onely gotten pitie, but pardon ; and if not an cxcufe of tile faulte paid, 
yet an opinion of a future amendment : while the poore villaines chiefe 
mir.ifters of his wickcdnts, now betcaied.by the_au.hor thereof, were 
deliuered to many, cruell forts of death ; he fo handling it, that it rather 
feemed, hee had more yomc into the, defence of an vnremediable n;if- 
chiefe already committed, theu tliat they had done it at firft by his con- 
fent.” Maum. . mu,v: < 
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A LAMENTABLE SONG 

•' j.t 

Of the Death of Kino Leir, and his Three Daughters. 

\ 

- King Leir * once ruled in this land, • 

With princely power and peace ; 

And had all things with heart’s content. 

That might his joys increafe. 

Amongd thofe tilings that nature gave. 

Three daughters fair had he. 

So princely Teeming beautiful, . . - r [ 

As fairer could not be. 

So on a time it pleas’d the king 
A qucllion thus to move. 

Which of his daughters to his grace 
Could (hew the deared love : 

For to my age you bring content. 

Quoth he, then let me hear 
Which of you three in plighted troth 
The kindeil will appear. « 

To whom the elded thus began ; 

Dear father, mind, quoth (he. 

Before your face, to do you good, , t , . 

My blood (hall render’d be : 

And for your r fake my bleeding heart '■ p 
Shall here be cut in twain, 

Ere that 1 fee your reverend age 
The fmallell grief fullain. 

And fo will I, the fecond faid ; 

Dear father, for your fake, 

The word of all extremities 
I’ll gently undertake : 

And ferve your highnefs night and day 
With diligence and love ; 

That Lveet content and qttietnefs 
Difccrn fort's may remove. 


1 King Leir, &£.] This ballad 'is given from sn ancient copy in the 
Golden Garland, blade letter. To the tune of, IVhen fyir.g Fame. It 
is here repiinted from Dr. Peicy’s Ri/iyucs of ancient Englijb Poetry. 
Vol. I. Third Edit. Steevens. 
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In doing fo, you glad my foul. 

The aged king reply’d j * 

But what fay’ll thou, my youngeft girl. 

How is thy love ally ’d ? 1 ^ 

My love (quoth young Cordelia then) 

Which to your grace I owe. 

Shall be the duty of a child. 

And that is all I’ll fhow. •. • . 

And wilt thOu fhew no more, quoth he, 

, Than doth thy duty bind ? 

I well perceive tiiy love is fmall. 

When as no more I find: - 

Henceforth I banifh thee my court. 

Thou art no child of mine ; • 

Nor any part of this my realm 
By favour fhail be thine. 

: <1: . j 1. . 

Thy elder fillers’ loves are more 
Than well I can demand. 

To whom I equally bellow 
My Hingdome and my land, 

My pompal Hate and all my goods. 

That lovingly I may 
With thofe thy Mers be maintain’d ‘ 

Until my dying day. 7 ' • ; - 

Thus flatt’ring fpeeches won renown 
By thefe two fillers here : 

The third had caufelefs banifhment. 

Yet was her love more dear : 

For poor Cordelia patiently 
Went wand’ring'up anti down. 

Unhelp’d, unpity ’d, gentle maid. 

Through many an Englilh town. 

Until at la!t In famous. France 
She gentler fortunes found ; 

Though poor and bare, yet Ihe was deem’d 
The faircll on the ground : 

Where when the king her virtues heard. 

And this fair lady feen, .. . , ! 

v - W’ith full conlent of all his court ' . rt t . 

He made his wife and queenf ■ ' • ■ • 

Her 
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Her father, old king Leir, this while 
With his two daughters uaid ; 
Forgetful of their promis’d loves. 

Full foon the fame decay d ; 

And living in queen Ragan’s court. 
The eldeft of the main. 

She took from him his chiefeft means. 
And moft of all his train. 


For whereas twenty men were wont 
To wait with bended knee : 

She gave allowance but to ten. 

And after fcarce to three : 

Nay, one (he thought too much for him 
So took (he all away, . 

In hope that in her court, good king. 
He would no longer flay. 


Am I rewarded thus, quoth he. 
In giving all I have 
Unto my children, and to beg 
For w nat I lately gave ? 

I’ll go unto my Gonorell ; 

My fccond child, I know. 
Will be more kind and pitiful. 
And will relieve my woe. 


Full fall he hies then to her court ; 

Where when fne hears his moan 
Return’d him anfwer. That lhe gnev d 
That all his means were gone. 

But no way could relieve his wants ; 

Yet if that he would flay 
Within her kitchen, he (hould have 
What fcullions gave away. 

When he had heard with bitter tears. 
He made his anfwer then ; 

In what 1 did let me be made 
Example to all men. 

I will return again, quoth he. 

Unto mv Ragan’s court ; 

She will not ufe me thus, 1 hope. 

But in a kinder fort. 

Vol. XIII. R 
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Where when he came, fhe gave command 
To drive him thence away : 

When he was well within her court, 

(She faid) he would not flay. 

Then back again to Gonorell 
The woeful king did hie. 

That in her kitchen he might have 
What fcullion boys fet by. 

But there of that he was deny’d 
Which fhe had promis’d late r 
For once-refufmg, he fhould not 
Come after to her gate. 

Thus ’twixt his daughters, for relief 
He wander’d up and down ; 

Being glad to feed on beggar’s food. 

That lately wore a crown. 

And calling to remembrance then 
His youngell daughter’s words. 

That faid, the duty of a child 
Was all that love affords ; 

But doubting to repair to her. 

Whom he had banifh’d fo. 

Grew frantick mad ; for in his mind 
He bore the wounds of woa. 

Which made him rend his milk-white lock*- 
And trefies from" his head. 

And all with blood bellain his cheeks. 

With age and honour fpread : 

To hills and woods and vvat’ry founts. 

He made his hourly moan, 

Till hills and woods and l'enielefs things. 

Did feem to figh and groan. 

Even thus pofl’cfs’d with difoontents. 

He palled o’er to France, 

In hope from fair Cordelia there 
To find fome gentler chance : 

Moll virtuous dame 1 which when fhe heard 
Of this her father’s grief. 

As duty bound, fhe quickly fent 
Him comfort and relief : 

And 
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KING LEAR. 

And by a train of noble peers. 

In brave and gallant fort, 

She gave in charge he ihould be brought 
To Aganippus’ court ; 

Whofe royal king, with noble mind. 

So freely gave confent. 

To mufter up his knights at arms. 

To fame and courage bent. 

And fo to England came with fpeed. 

To repoffefs king Leir, 

And drive his daughters from their thrones 
By his Cordelia dear : 

Where (he, true-hearted noble queen. 

Was in the battle fiain : 

Yet he, good king, in his old days, 

Poffefs’d his crown again. 

But when he heard Cordelia’s death. 

Who dy’d indeed for love 
Of her dear father, in whofe caufe 
She did this battle move ; 

He fwooning fell upon her bread. 

From whence he never paited : 

But on her bofom left his life. 

That was fo truly hearted. 

The lords and nobles when they faw 
The ends of thefe events. 

The other fillers unto death 
They doomed by confents ; 

And being dead their crowns they left 
Unto the next of kin : 

Thus have you feen the fall of pride. 

And difobedient fin. 

Johnson 


THE END OF THE THIRTEENTH VOLUME. 
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